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; THE ROAD Td SUCCESS 





IES SMOOTH AND WIDE before the boy or girl who KNOWS, and whose knowledge is practical, up-to-date, and drawn from 
itive sources. But even a well-stored mind contains the merest fraction of what one needs to know. In order to keep 
Sheen ighly informed on current topics and to make proper use of knowledge acquired by study, a READY REFERENCE LIBRARY is an 


actual No matter how complete your schooling, if you intend to keep up with the march of progress in this busy age, you must 
Always Have a Good Natured Friend at Your Elbow Who Knows 
and will instantly tell you the thousand and one facts, new or forgotten, that render the life of a studious, progressive person one continu- 
ous interrogation. Such a “friend” is a thoroughly reliable encyclopaedia, but it must be complete, concise, sufficiently full in treatment 
but not too profound, dealing with all things in the light of present-day knowledge, compact in form, convenient in arrangement, and 
mode: price. Realizing that the future of many thousands of ambitious boys and girls depends upon the possession of just 


such a THE SUCCESS CO. is pleased to announce that it has arranged to supply a limited number of sets of 


THE IMPERIAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


to its readers during the next few weeks, at specially REDUCED PRICES and on EASY PAYMENTS if desired. This remarkably favorable 
opportunit | remain open throughout the month of March, to any reader of “SUCCESS,” whether a regular subscriber or not. 
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THE IMPERIAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


is ungestionably among the very best of general enc yclopadias. We 
know of no other that covers so wide a variety of topics—so many 
salient facts crowded into so little space. It thoroughly covers the 
field usually eml raced in five separate reference works, viz... Encycl 
pedia, Dictionary, Library of History and Biography, Gazetteer, and 
Atlas, all the essential features of which are skillfully combined in 
these six great quarto volumes This immense mass of educational 
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SUCCESS WILL SEND YOU 


the ENTIRE SET of Six Large Volumes 
for one Month’s FREE Examination. 






matter, aggregating nearly 7,500, words— equal to the contents of 
15 ordinary books—is categorically arranged under one common 
vocabulary, rendering it perfectly easy to refer in an instant to any 
desired subject [hese great features completeness, conciseness, 
ready reference— give our new encyclopedia a distinctive character 


that separates it from all others, and make it 


BETTER THAN ANY OTHER 


for the busy man or woman whose scant leisure or limited means 
ompel economy of time or mone\ \tter a careful examination of 
the work we have readily decided that the Imperial Reference Library 
has no equal as an educator at its price, and is, therefore, the best gen- 


eral reference work SUCCESS can s« slect 


For Bright tol and Cirls 


who are endeavoring to profit by the advice and counsel given in our 


columns from month to month. It is our purpose to distribute a few 
hundred sets of t mnguens Reference Library, under special 
arrangement with the publishers, at little more than one-half the 
regular price. We propose to do this without a cent of profit to our 


selves beyond the st of handling the books. Furthermore, we 
do not require one penny of advance payment, but will send the 
complete set 


ON 30 DAYS TRIAL 








to any one who makes a] plication before our proposition is with- 
drawn. We make this liberal offe rin order to atford our friends a 
chance to thorough os examine the work for themselves before decid 
ing upon its purchase. We ask no one to take and pay for the work 
solely on our recommendation, but desire that each applicant shall be 


guided by the result of personal investigation of the volumes them 
selves. This 


RARE EDUCATIONAL PROPOSITION, 


so eminently fair and so unusually attractive, certainly deserves tl 
immediate attention of every man, woman and child who is strivit g 
for self-improvement through higher education. Remember 








YOU PAY US NO MONEY UNTIL YOU'RE SATISFIED 





The IMPERIAL | REFERENCE LIBRARY is 
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The Imperial Reference Library jis a strictly new publication—the very pews general encyclopedia in print. It supplies 


every need of that large class of wide-awake Americans who ¢ o sire to keep fully up to da » regardne the newest developments of science: 
the late: st facts in history. literature, art, biography, etc.; but who are too often unal ie to purchase in separate form the spe l works, 
treating of these varied subjects. It is emphatically a work for the masses—clear in language, accurate in statement, compact in 
form. convenient in arrangement. moderate in price. and. above all, thoroughly up to the present date—ISYS, As evidence ot its 


educational value, we give herewith opinions recently expressed by two of the most prominent educators of America: 
From Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson, D.D., LL.D., ?7i — f the Philadelphia High School. 
“Tt will take rank among the fullest and most accurate of our American works of refe It is arranged in handy shape, and is brought up 
to date by very competent writers. I have looked up a large number of topics, and have fo ane that the information given is accurate, up-to-date 


and well condensed. 
' From Prof. James MacAlister, President of Drexe! Institute, Philaiphia. 

“It is one of the most. useful books of reference ever issued from the press rhe list of contributors is in itself a sufficient guarantee of the 
care and scholarship with which the work has been prepared. The plan: upon which it is constructed is so comprehensive, that the six volumes 
contain matter that would have to be sought after in many different books. lor the family or the school, I know of no other work containing such 
a store of informaticn, readily accessible, and at so moderate a price 

The foregoing opinions were voluntarily given by these eminent authorities, and should be accepted as conclusive evidence that the 
Imperial Reference Library is a positive necessity in every home. 


THIS IS THE WAY TO CET IT. 


Send us your name and address. stating your desire to receive a set of the Imperial Reference Library on approval. We will 
mail you at once complete particulars, order forms, etc., and will forward the complete set of six large volumes. For thirty days after 
their receipt you are to have the books for thorough examination; if satisfactory, you are then to send us your first payment of $2.00 (if 
cloth style is sélected), or %2.50 (if half morocco); and thereafter a similar remittance every month for ten months, making a total payment 
of $22.00 for the cloth style, or #27.50 for the half morocco stvle—a reduction of nearly one-half. (Or, if the books are not entirely 
satisfactory, after thirty days’ examination, you can return the set, and that will end the matter. A handsome book of sample 
pages will be sent free on receipt of six cents to pay postage: but we prefer that our patrons shall see the books them- 
se!ves; therefore, we advise you to send your order at once. without waiting for sample pages. 


This Proposition Will Remain Open to All Readers of SUCCESS from March 1 to March 31, 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


OCTAVE THANET. 


ew WHAT THEY SAY OF SUCCESS 2 





HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, for over twenty 
years Editor of “The Youth’s Companion.” 


“Success is the most inspiring publication ever 
issued from the American press. 


WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE, 


“I wish to express my sincere hope that your work 
may infuse into the minds of many of the young that 
determined resolution which, guided in the right di- 
rection, is one of the principal ‘aids toward fulfilling i in 
this world the beneficent purpose of the Almighty.” 


BISHOP JOHN P. NEWMAN. 

“Your plan for a self-help magazine, which shall be 
encouraging and inspiring, practical and helpful, is a 
good one. There is so much trash published nowa- 
days that is really demoralizing to youth, that a publi- 
cation whose keynote shall be “inspiration to high 
ideals and noble endeavor,” should certainly receive 
the encouragemént and patronage of those who are in- 
terested in the elevation of the race.” 


LADY HENRY ISABEL SOMERSET. 


“You have my earnest good wishes for the success of 
your magazine, especially for the sake of the girls, 
who in these days are more heavily handicapped than 
their brothers.” 


STEPHEN A. NORTHRUP, Pastor of First Baptist 
Church, Kansas City, Mo. 


“I am ih close touch with all our popular monthlies, 
and I find none that seems to fill the ‘long felt want,’ 
as does Success, It occupies a field unlike any other 
magazine—a unique place. Struggling young men 
and ambitious young ladies will find it a friend indeed 
and a friend in need. It ought to be in 100,000 
homes in the next sixty days. A parent could make 
no better New Year's gift than a subscription to Suc- 
cess. It will put new blood into the veins of our youth, 
and elasticity to the step, and nerve to their brain.” 


REV. DR. R. S. McARTHUR. 

“Success will certainly accomplish great good. It 
will be a channel through which fis ing men may speak 
to their generation. I shall most cheerfully do all in 
my power to make it a great success. It will be a 
unique magazine in an unoccupied field.” 


REV. DR. EDWARD A. HORTON. 


“Success will become not only successful, 
most efficient aid to inspiring youth.” 


WM. H. BALDWIN, President Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Boston, Mass. 


but a 


**‘Welcome, Welcome!’ may this be the full chorus 
Pe thousands and tens of thousands of young readers 
as they greet your magazine, SuCCEss; and that it 
may be a powerful aid in helping to give the right 
Start to the many young people who may thus be 
reached and influenced is the sincere wish of one who 
takes great pleasure in being one of your earliest sub- 
scribers and endorsers. 


HENRY G. WILLIAMS, Supt. City Schools, Bellaire, O. 

“I am delighted with Success. When I read it, I 
could not help wishing I were a boy again, that I might 
start in life again with such an excellent guide to in- 
spire me in my course in life. Every page of Suc- 
CESS is full of gems of truth and wisdom, so put that 
young people cannot fail to gather inspiration and 
courage from them. 
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SUCCESS 


U. 8. JUSTICE J. M. HARLAN, Ww. E. GLADSTONE 


SUCCESS 


FORTY LARGE PAGES EVERY MONTH. 


One Dollar 2 Cen Cents 


A COPY. 
FOR SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS. 





Contributors for 1898 


Among those who will Contribute to the 
columns of SUCCESS during the present year 
are the following eminent writers : 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
COL. T. W. HIGGINSON 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET 
BISHOP J. H. VINCENT 
GEORGE W. CABLE 
MARY A. LIVERMORE 
JULIA WARD HOWE 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
FRANCES E. WILLARD 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 
JUDGE ROBERT GRANT 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 
WILLIAM M. THAYER 
HON. SAMUEL W. McCALL 
REV. DR. R. S. MacARTHUR 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
JOHN RITCHIE, JR. 
PROFESSOR ELLEN HAYES 
(Wellesley College) 
REV. DR. E. A. HORTON 
REV. DR. ALEX. MACKENZIE 
HELEN M. WINSLOW 
FRANK VINCENT (The great traveler) 
CURTIS GUILD, JR. 
MARIAN TALBOT 
(Dean Woman’s Dept. Chicago Univ.) 
WILLIAM O. STODDARD 
(President Lincoln's Private Sec’y) 
REV. DR. FRANK MOXOM 
JESSE W. WEIK 
OCTAVE THANET 
AMELIA E. BARR | 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
SALLIE JOY WHITE 
ABBY MORTON DIAZ 


J. L. HARBOUR 
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GEORGE W. CABLE —. WILLARD 


FRANCES 





REV. DR. DAVID GREGG, Pastor Lafayette Ave. 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Success will be unique and will have a field dis- 
tinctively its own, It will be a living organ of a liv- 
ing age. It will connect those who are striving for 
success with those who have succeeded, and thus en- 
able them to get power from living batteries. It will 
have a twentieth-century career, and will be a twentieth- 
century benediction.” 


FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


a. rejoice that you are to take the wonderful word 
‘success’ and put into it God and brotherhood. You 
have hit the nail on the head for our young people 
Keep pounding away. It is enough to stir the blood 
of age, these bugle-notes from those who have set the 
ec hoes flying of ‘Excelsior.’ Sure of your success, | 
am yours for the New M; an and the New Woman, 7. ¢. 
the True Man and the True Woman. 


JUSTICE JOHN M. HARLAN, U. S. Supreme Court, 
Washington, D. C. 
“The object of SUCCEsSs ought to be commended by 


every one. Energy and push will give it a large cir- 
lation.” 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

“There is a real need of such a magazine for the 
young. It willdo a great work in molding the char- 
acter of the new generation.” 


EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 

“The aim and name of your magazine are most fe- 
licitous. I think Success will be a great factor in 
the molding of our youth, and so in building of the 
nation.” 


REV. DR. J. L. WITHROW, Pastor Third Presby- 
terian Church, Church, Chicago, Il. 


“Wonderfully inspiring, SUCCEss is sure of winning 
its way and becoming not only one of the most popu- 
lar, but also one of the most useful periodicals in the 
United States, if not in the world.” 


HON. THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Ex-Prest. National 
Educational Association. 

“SUCCESS must succeed. Its motive—to create and 
inspire manhood—is the highest; its purpose—to make 
true men and women—is noble; and its field is the 
world, Great certainties are wrapped up in SUCCEss.” 


WILLIAM MATHEWS, Author of “Getting on in the 
World.” 


“ SUCCESS is one of the most inspiring publications 
I have ever read. The idea of such a periodical is 
very happy, so happy, that I wonder that it has not 
flashed upon some American brain before. There is 
no limit to the possibilities of such a magazine. It will 
give me om to contribute to your pages, and to 
commend your enterprise by word and pen.” 


REV. DR. CHARLES F. THWING, Prest. Western 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
“] have read SUCCESS with a great deal of interest. 
1 believe that a paper of this type has an important 
mission in the world, and let me bespeak the tul- 
tilment of this mission. I wish to ‘bid you God- 
speed,’ in this work.” 
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First EDITION WWIARCH, 1898 5.000 copies 
THE HERO OF BREAK-NECK HILL..Mary Lowe Dickinson. ///us. 
DS Ee errr ereee Lanta WILson Situ. 
TRAINING HAND AND BRAIN—The Armour Institute in Chicago and 
es 5 Skis. 0:6 50500100 5c cote ses cee enaehs Mllus. 
A CAMERA CHAT WITH A PRESIDENT—Ellen M. Henrotin, Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs................SALuie Joy Wuire. /é/us. 
How Mendelssohn Won His Wife........................4.. lus. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERI- 

I aha cis ca weneacie oa accaccnedeeeceeen Jllus. 
ig to cw 0 Re eernererney Anpy Morton Diaz. ///us. 
A PHOTOGRAPHIC TALK WITH ANTHONY HOPE 


THeopoke Dreiser. J//lus. 

DOCTOR Piles Meer Br re BABY. .... 2. cccceicccccceces Lllus. 
nn nc ccsciec st cnvcccnedeaptcnaceeadie 
The Strength of Small am eee Water WELLESLEY. 
Re Be IN ini nines Sic cccsiccdcccedcwsaie lus. 
THE COUNTRY GIRL’S POSSIBILITIES .............J. M. Anruony. 
er Wee te We INE SIE 5 5s iiss ie ies cence cenameeae sive 
PR er ee eevee Te eee GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 
ey OF 4g eee LIDA * Cuurcuite. J///us. 
JOHN WANAMAKER’S BUSINESS CAREER. . -M. Gitram. //dus. 


SOCIAL RELAXATIONS OF THE aneerrs OF TWO GREAT 
REPUBLICS—Double-page Colored Illustration ..rawn by Mears. 
HAWAII! LOOKS HITHERWARD...WILLIAM Converse Woop. ///us. 
A VISION OF FAIRY LAMPS-—Inventor Cox’s Machine for Converting 
Heat Into Electricity............. Epwarp AL. //lus. 
EDITORIAL PAGE—Is Early Marriage a Sadrenee to Success ?— Aspiration. 
America’s Opportunities in China.-Prize Query Awards 
JOHN HICKEY, “FULL PRIVATE,” a Confederate Trooper’s Story. . ///us. 
DEBATES AND DEBATING CLUBS................. Roperr WATERS. 
SCIENCE UP TO DATE:—New Way to Measure Cloud-Heights. .. . ///us. 
THE YOUNG MAN IN BUSINESS:-—The Power that Moves the World. - 
Why the Germans Get the jes, Etc 


ec. © Fe James CLARENCE Harvey. ///us 
ES Ciriani sss odcheil andi paw ana ssaesssanbndeeobbndtn ee 
I oe 
ps ARES fee Hans Curistian ANDERSEN. ///us, 
HEALTH CULTURE:—Nature’s Price for Health.—Health Hints........ 
ee cai cnn bbe e cada bwnicaGe es exelent /llus 


YANKEE AUDACITY :—Old Ironsides Cuts on a French Letter of 


ates, 6:6 eb 6.4 6 0.6.0 Cw be © OU 600.0 606.6 C180 00 08 O02 OPO SHE 0 eH CO //lus. 
Oe a Illus, with Map. 
The Battleship I oD Se ia erase aac Rin Sk AiO ee lllus. 
A Bugle Call to the Youth of America se ey ee Lllus 





SUCCESS FOR APRIL 


trated Articles: 


Parepa Rosa’s “ Easter 

A University Education by Conespendence. 

The Famous University, France’s Forty Immortals. Valerian Gribayedoff. 
A White House Reception to the D. A. R. Convention, Lllustrated. 

Some Striking Washington Features. 

The New Leaders of the D. A. R. 

Double-Page Illustrated Art Supplement. 

SUCCESS always gives more than it promises. 





A Photographic Interview with the Famous Novelist, William Dean Howells. 
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Among many attractive features, April SUCCESS will include the following Illus- 
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Free SCHOLARSHIPS | 





To the young men and young women of America 


SUCCESS presents the opportunity for obtaining a 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 








; 


list of yearly subscribers for SUCCESS 


It matters not what may be your choice for a future occupation, whether it be Professional 
or Business life, that of an Artisan or a Farmer, nothing will be of greater practical benefit 


to yOu through life than the education secured eon a good Commercial course. 


PO 1S HERE PRESENTED. Act at once! Kesolve 
YOUR OP RTUNITY that you will now make the effort to help your- 
Every 
one who takes it will recommend it to others and thus assist you in securing more subscribers. 
is inter- 
voys and 
No other publication 


self to better your whole future life. It is easy to secure subscriptions for SUCCEss. 
Every minister, every teacher, gm fe one of influence and prominence in the communit 
ested in Success, and will want to have others take it anc read it. Men and women, 
girls, whether rich or poor, should read Success. The field is unlimited. 
presents such an opportunity. SUCCESS is for everybod 


a: without cost, through securing, during the year 1898, a 
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Ww 1S NOT A Dt FICULT TASK. ‘Thousand of 
TO IN THIS PRIZE men and women will avail omar ma es of it. 


of the first. 
College Scholarship. An outfit and sample copies will be sent you. 
announcements, catalogues, etc., of any College that you may desire to attend. 


. Jaen 


oung 
se one 
WRITE TO-DAY and have your name enrolled as a worker for a Commercial 
We will send on request 


Marcu, 1898 


All Like “Success” 





The Best Journal for Business Men 
PirrsBuRG, TEX. 
Success is the best journal for young —_ 
ness men that has ever been published, 
haps. How to succeed in life is the main flee 
advanced.— Gazette. 
* . + 


Deserves Success 


” d CoLuMBus, O. 
Phe best thing about Success is that it de- 


serves success.— Cornerstone. 
* * * 
The Romance of Achievement 


BEREA, ©. 

This is the title of a monthly periodical, 
containing forty large pages at $1.00 a year. 
SUCCESS is one of the most remarkable and 
stimulating papers of the age. Its every issue 
is full of the romance of achievement under 
difficulties; of obscure beginnings and triumph 
ant endings; and of stirring stories and tri 
umphs.— Advertiser. 


ce o 


Worth Ten Times the Price 


TORONTO, CAN. 
Success for February is at hand. The read- 
ing alone of this number of this up-to-date 
a al of inspiration, encouragement and self- 
nelp by any young man is worth ten times the 


price of its “yearly subscription.— West Ende 


7 * * 


Will Accomplish Great Good 


Syracusk, N.Y. 

Success is a veritable storehouse of stimu- 
lating and helpful incentives, and the person 
who reads the first issue is likely to read as 
many more as he can. So laudable is the 
aim of Success, so uplifting is its tone, 
so great is the good that it is possible for it 
to accomplish, we give it a New Year’s toast, 
and wish that it “may live long and prosper.” 


Herald. 


* * * 


An Admirable a“ 
Utica, N. Y. 


Those who have read the two henke of Dr. 
Marden, know how forcibly they are written 
and the valuable lessons and teachings therein 
set forth so interestingly. They will recog- 
nize in this magazine the same qualities which 
so well fulfill the publisher’s claims. Suc- 
CEss is an admirable magazine, exceedingly 
interesting to readers of every age, but boys 
especially will find its contents fascinating. 
The periodical is unique in its aim and pur- 
pose and original in its contents.— Herald. 


* * * 


Encouraged to Strike Out 

OMAHA, NER. 
When I received Success I was delighted 
with it. I resolved that | would wait no longer 
but strike out from my work on the farm, and 
get an education by means of which I might 
vecome ready for any opportunity which 
should come. am now a student of the 

Omaha Business College. —JAmeEs J. Hory. 


* © 


Will Inspire Every Reader 
ASSEMBLY CHAMBER, ALBANY, N. Y. 
No young man or woman can possibly read 
it without being inspired to set out for the top. 
I do not need to wish you success: 7¢ must 
conte to you as it always does to those whe de- 
serve it. E. L. VINCENT. 
o + + 


The Best of All Fields 


You are doing yeoman service in the best of 
all fields—in that of high thinking, noble liv- 
ing, and successful working. The last two 
numbers of Succkss are absolutely unparal- 
leled in interesting matter. I could not help, 
this Sunday morning, reading nearly the 
whole of the latest number. You are hound 
to succeed, that is sure. —ROBERT WATERS. 


SOSOOOOS OOOOOOOS 990000000 


OFFER NUMBER TWO 


...FOR 350 yearly subscribers sent 
us during the year 1898, we will 
give a Scholarship good for six 
months tuition, including books 
and stationery for the commercial 
course, also all expense for board 
and room will be paid by us; living 
expenses to be at the average rate 
paid by the students attending the 
College selected,—the rate for 
the same to be decided upon by the 
President of the School which you 
decide to attend. 





THE SUCCESS COMPANY, 0st’ new York City. 
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Orison Swett Marden, Editor 
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“ EAT them! Of course we'll beat. There 
isn't a team in the mountains with sucha 
man on it as Colby,” said one young man to 
another, as they stood on the piazza of one 

of the great summer hotels over on the Sunset side of 

the Franconia Mountains, 1n the ‘‘ Old Granite State.” 

‘‘ Yes,—that—is—so,” an- 
swered the hearer, with a 
rather reluctant drawl of 
hesitation, ‘‘ but 

‘‘But what? I tell you, if 
all the rest were stocks and 
stones, Colby would win the 
game,” broke in the other, 
impatiently. 

‘Yes, I believe it,” was 
the conciliatory answer. 
‘‘Colby will win every time 
—if—Colby —is—there; but 
Dick, we might as well look 
facts in the face. The 
chances are that Colby won't 
be there. He’s a magnificent 
player,if he lets the whiskey- 
flask alone. But when the 
drink goes in, Colby 
out. Some other fellow 
seems to be in his skin, and 
that other fellow,-—well, to 
say the least, he doesn't go 
in to win.” 

‘‘But we mustn’t let him 
get at adrop, Dick; certainly 
not till the game is over, 
We were beaten last week 
at the Crawford. It will 
never do for it to happen 
again. 

‘All right, Tom; I'll keep 
my eyes on him, and if I'm 
called off, you stick to him 
like a burr; for if he gives 
us the slip, it's a dead sure 
failure all round. There is 
nobody to take his place.” 

‘There's that young Gra- 
ham; he’s next best. In- 
deed, he made a splendid 
showing over at the Sunset 
last week.” 

‘*Did he? I wouldn't have 
thought it. I hate that shy, 
quiet kind of chap. I don't 
want Graham in it.” 

‘You're prejudiced, Dick. 
Fact is, you're spoiled by 
money. Graham is quiet, 
but he isn’t shy; and I sus- 
pect you would rather he 
were 1n it than to have the 
Sinclair team win the day.” 

‘Never you fear; Colby 
will be all right, and will 
come out with a big score 
ahead, without any help 
from head-waiters or coun- 
try persons,” 

‘There, now; I told you 
you were prejudiced. Gra- 
ham is a splendid fellow, body and brains. 
led us all at college; not only on the diamond, 
but in every other field. I honor him for being will- 
ing to come here and work in the summer, getting his 
nerves out of their student tangle, and bracing up in 
the mountain air for a four years’ theological tussle.” 
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‘‘Pshaw! He came for the money. and he works 
like an upper servant. And then he has the impudence 
to put on adress coat and come into the parlor and 
sing and flirt with the girls, and promenade on the 
piazza in the moonlight. I told my sisters not to 
recognize him. I, for one, like to see a man in his place.” 








sos head 


“MADLY THEY PLUNGED, TOWARD THE SHARP AND DANGEROUS TURN ”’ 


‘‘And I'm proud enough to have him notice my 
sisters; so that’s the difference. You are willing 
yours should know Colby.” 

‘Of course lam. Colby's a gentleman.” 

‘*And so is Graham; only our definitions differ. 
He's poor. He's got a splendid old New England 


mother,—looks like an old Roman matron. She has 
done her best to put him through college. This sum- 
mer he’s boarding her down at the Campbell cottage, 
and I think that fine old lady gets more of his even- 
ings than the young ladies do. But look there; 
that’s Colby making for the stables. If Colby is a gen- 

tleman, he seems to choose 

the company of that coarse 


hostler, Bill Hoyt.” 
‘ Bill Hoyt knows horse- 
flesh like a book, and he 


holds the ribbons as if the 
horses were as easy to drive 
Cinderella's mice. No 
wonder Colby sometimes 
takes a glass with Bill; but 
I don't fancy his getting one 
just now; so I'll stroll over 
to the stable and rescue ‘ the 
wandering boy,’ and bring 
him back to dine with his 
mamma.” 

As the young men hurried 
away, Tom Reynolds turned 
suddenly toward the office 
of the hotel. 

‘How many are going to 
Bethlehem for the baseball 
game this afternoon?” he 
asked of the clerk, who 
glanced at a list upon the 
bulletin-board. 

‘‘Well, nearly all the 
young folks in the house, I 
should judge, from the size 
of the list. Yes,’ he added, 
as his eye ran over the 
paper which he laid before 
the young man, ‘‘a good 
many carriages are engaged, 
and all the young ladies are 
going to ride together on 
the top of the Tally-ho. The 
boys are trimming the coach 
up now with our colors, and 
every girl has her banner; 
and if one is to judge by the 
way they are flying about 
through the corridors, they 
are getting together all the 
gorgeousness the house 
affords.” 

‘That's fine,” said Tom, 
smiling, ‘‘ we'll bring them 
home proud enough, but, 
he added, a little anxiously, 

—‘twho is going to drive the 
Tally-ho?” 

‘ Bill,— Bill Hoyt. We've 
no other such whip, and so 
many horses are engaged 
that we shall have to put 
some high steppers before 
the coach. I couldn't trust 


as 


them with anybody but 
Bill.” 

**But,—” the young man 
hesitated,—‘‘can you al- 


ways trust Bill?” 

‘* Yes,—always, if there's work on hand. Bill's no 
fool. He does take a glass sometimes, but his pride 
in taking such a company and bringing them back 
safely, and his price in the house, will keep him 
steady enough. I never knew him to touch a drop 
when he was trusted with a team. Let's try Bill.” 
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The young 1 be easy in mind. Never- 
theless, he s: ! to the dining-room, where 
Hugh Graha ntional attire, was giving 
some final d vaiters. 

‘* What is i, quickly coming toward 
his classmate a a 

‘Fact is, Hug abit upset about the game. 
It's going to be a iffair,—whole house going,—all 
the young la top of the Tally-ho. Colby has 
made up his r ahead and dine in Bethle- 
hem. Somebo 1 know what I mean, 
Hugh,—ought ¢ mand dine with him. 
Dick Fulto » it, but he won't want to. 
My sister Ed n the Tally-ho, and,—well, 
Dick means to ¢ So Lought to go with Colby, 
for if he fails fails, and we are down for 
the rest of t Now, I'm upset, for it’s the 
ox and . orn puzzle with me. I 
ion't want to to dine with whomever he 
may chance \ Maplewood or the Sinclair,— 
I don't want Edith with Dick."’ His face 
flushed and idily out to the distant hills, 


clouds were drifting in 
it all, I don’t want to 


nd, well, Mabel—and 


across whic! 


t 


ne summer Ww ans 





ust the 1 


all the rest, 








For a mor ence. Then Hugh said, 
quietly Li urself, Tom. You go 
with Colby, beca vin the game to-day, of 
1) rse i : 

‘ om, quickly. 
You go early and keep 
Ce lies and the Tally-ho 
ar led to go over, but I 
wi 

‘* You dor [hat’s too splendid.” 

‘You ibout them,” said Hugh, 
as the grea ing-room swung open 
and the eaget , in all the charm of 
vala attire, a il went on with more than 
isual laught y talk and the excitement of 
a festive h 

The jour miles. at least,—through 
the narrow | treet, up through the sand 
dunes of Fors r the uplands, and at last 
nto Bethle But it was not too long for the 
joyous party tha as it rode becween the trees 
by the roadsid able parterre of fair flowers, 


and gay st 





hued garments, and 





gl] 
faces aglow \s if proud of their burden, 
the spirit lown the Bethlehem street 
to the green at Ma and the coach, guided by 
he skillful ha the reins, swung gracefully 
into its pla ye of the field, and its fair 
burden exchang eting with occupants of other 
oaches fro ear who had come to watch 
this cont two best of the moun- 
tain base-ba 

“Vou c ‘ Dick, with a half sneer in his 
tone, ¢ I to start, Hugh Graham, 
who i ng the girls to their places 
and disposing askets of refreshments, —put 
his hand 1 swung himself into a seat 
reside t ht there was nothing left 
to do wit except to eat them, and I 
didn't kn i 

‘*Not to ovisions,”” answered Hugh, 
quietly la ee the game.’ 

‘Ah, ind \ must be interesting to those 
who neve 

It was 1 t due, -as Hugh began to 
see,—not s enial position as to the fact 
that he wa terms with Edith, the sister 
of ‘Ton a Dick would like to keep for 
1imself I Hugh may have felt the 
sting of the vas no sign that anyone who 
did not kn t trong, proud face, would 
have detect time or place to defend him- 
self, and H vy how to wait. 


nd them, Graham, who 





neat e coach, did not see Tom 
m through the crowd, till 
a low Get away from this, Hugh. 
You are wé 
‘Where \ utter 
Never We are in a very muddle 
of a mess is they threaded their way to 
the little e team was in waiting. 
‘ That mise Co gave me the slip after 
all. He ha brandy inside of him, 
and he’s as cra We have him locked into 
his room at t " a couple of strong porters 
to guard; but vhooping in there like a wild In- 
dian. Butt t to stay, and you, Graham, 
have got to te 
‘But I'll not lon You ought to have known 
etter than to e over here like this.” 
«iat. i le team is on its knees to you, 
and Colby ought to appeal to you. The 


fellows are a y ashamed that they have been such 
a set of by Dick's infernal airs. Play 
and show the > what you really are. No- 
body knows, for t on't believe when I brag about 
you, Hugh 


SUCCESS 


But with a face like iron, Hugh turned his back 
upon his friend, when Tom said, seizing him by the 
arm, ‘‘ Hugh, dear chap, listen to me. Do it for my 
sake.” Graham turned quickly upon him,—a look of 
scorn melting into pity in his eyes,—as he saw the ab- 
ject weakness in his comrade’s face. 

‘*You don’t mean it, Tom? You haven't been bet- 
ting on this miserable little game.” 

“Yes, Hugh, yes; and, if it is lost, it means so much 
to me. I haven't the money, and you know father 
won't help me out in that sort of thing.” 

‘IT should think not. You'd be a coward to ask 
him." There was a pause and a silence. Hugh 
Graham went a few steps onward as if no power on 
earth could turn him back. Then suddenly he turned; 
and, in a minute more, his hand was under ‘Tom's 
chin. Lifting the drooping, shame-stricken face to a 
level with his eyes, he said: ‘‘ Tom, I'll play for you. 
I'll save you if I can this once,—on condition that you 
give me your word of honor that this ends your betting 
and your gambling for the rest of your life. Do you 
give me your word, the word of my friend, the word 
of a man?” 

The two right hands met in a strong and brotherly 
grasp,—‘' God bless you, Hugh!” 

‘* God help us both!” answered the other, reverently. 

It was a splendid struggle that they made, those 
nines so lithe and stalwart and well-matched. It was 
no easy victory, but it was victory for the Fairmount 
Inn. It was a victory for the colors that waved and 
glistened in the afternoon sun on the top of the gaily 
decorated coach that seemed like a triumphal chariot 
waiting to bear a victor home. It was a victory, and 
in the mind of no looker-on who knew the game was 
there one doubt as to who was the hero and champion 
whose skill made triumph for the Fairmount nine. No- 
body questioned for whom were the shouts that made 
the hills echo again anc again. And it did not need 
that his half crazy companions should bear him on 
their shoulders to his seat beside the driver, to show 
that the quiet head-waiter, who knew how to mind his 
own business, had made his own place among the peo- 
ple who had alternately sniffed and sneered. 

And for once he forgot the grave restraint that 
all summer long had kept him from intruding when 
they sang their college songs in the moonlight, and 
it was his rich baritone that led them all as they rode 
home behind the six prancing horses, as the day 
was fading to twilight and the twilight to the ruddy 
afterglow and the afterglow to dark. 

But, while he sang and laughed and talked with 
the rest, he refused to take a seat in the middle of 
the group upon the top of the coach, and stayed 
close by the driver's side,—for though all had gone 
so well, he had watched the tremble in Bill Hoyt’s 
hands and smelled his breath and heard the thick- 
ness of his clumsy speech; and, beneath all the 
gaiety of which he was a part, there ran an undercur- 
rent of fear and of trembling, that made the dual 
experience one never to be forgotten, and one to 
blanch the hair of youth. 

In an ecstasy of maudlin admiration, the driver, 
on whose muddled brain the liquor was beginning to 
do its work, began to pour out upon him the emotional 
palaver of drunkenness. ‘‘ You can beat the Mapie- 
woods and the Shinclairs,” he said, with a flourish ot 
his long lash about the heads of his leaders, and an 
attempt to embrace Hugh with the other hand that 
held the reins. ‘‘You can beat the Shinclair nine, you 
can beat the whole world, you can beat the devil at 
base-ball, but one thing you can't do. Nobody can 
but Billy. You can’t drive shix horses full speed 
down Break-Neck Hill—” 

Already they had started on the long and steep de- 
scent. Already the merry group had become startled 
by the leaps of the unguided horses and the swaying 
of the top-heavy coach from side to side. Already 
Hugh had tried attempting to seize the reins, with no 
result except a mad struggle to keep them, on the part 
of the frenzied man, that threatened to throw them 
both from the seat. 

‘You're very smart, Mr. Graham. You're a fuss- 
class head-waiter. You're a good scholar. You're a 
whole base-ball team all by yourself. You beat the 
devil, you do, but you can't beat Billy Hoyt. You 
can’t drive shix horses down Break-Neck Hill.” 

‘‘But let me try, Billy. ‘Teach me how. See, I'll 
be yourscholar. Listen; you said, just now, you were 
proud to be carrying me home,—that you would give 
me your last dollar—” 

‘‘Shol would,” began the fellow, his voice trembling 
with maudlin emotion. 

“Then let me drive. Give me the reins just five 
minutes,—just teach me how. There's going to be a 
fine supper-—" 

‘‘ Fine shupper,” repeated the fellow, smacking his 
lips. 

‘‘And I want to tell them how you took the cham- 
pion and taught him to drive down Break-Neck 
Hill;’ and, all this time, with one arm around the 
man’s shoulders, he was gently drawing the reins 
from his hands and uttering many a soothing sound 
to the horses, that, missing their usual control, 
plunged madly on toward the sharp and dangerous 
turn at the foot of Break-Neck Hill. 

What a wild, dizzy, whirlwind race it was that fol- 
lowed, when the terror-stricken cries of the fright- 
ened girls died into that awful, breathless silence that 
awaits the worst! The mad clatter of hoofs, the rat- 
tle of rolling wheels, the wail of the wind in the sway- 
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ing tree-tops, the flying fences and rocks by the road- 
side, all mingled with the throbs of a terror too great 
to be uttered. And all that ime, standing straight, 
like a charioteer of the ancieats in the mad excite- 
ment of a race with victory or death at the end,—stood 
this young man, battling, not cnly with every muscle 
of his strong body, but with every power of his strong 
soul, with this brute force that was hurling them to 
their death. 

It was for them all he fought,- -this precious burden 
of young girls, whose mothers even then were wait- 
ing in the shadows of the vine clad piazza for the 
joyous sound as they should come singing home 
through the valley. It was for the mother watching 
in the window of the Campbell cottage for the coming 
of her boy. It was for Tom, whcse sister he wouid 
save for Tom and,—for Dick. No no! In a moment 
flashed through every fibre of his young soul the thril- 
ling thought that he would save her if he might,—for 
himself,—that she might come to know how long and 
well he had been loving her. It seemed years and 
years to him, yet it was only since Tom invited him 
home with him one fair vacation day. 

Something in the thought of her quieted the tumult 
in his soul. His hands grew steady. His nerves 
were steel. His voice, that talked on and on, and 
soothed and quieted the horses, seemed to take on 
not only soothing, but strange, irresistible power. 
Under it the restive animals seemed to lose their 
fright. Under it they slackened more and more, the 
coach ceased to sway and rock, each hidden face lifted 
with a flash of hope in the anguished eye. ‘* Hold 
steady! Don't cry out! I can guide them if they 
hear nothing to frighten them again,”’—and all in the 
same tone that talked to the horses, and hushed them 
as if they were children, till, when the turn was 
reached, the great coach swung gently round into 
the wide road across the plain. 

Down under the willows by the river, along the 
silent village street, over the bridge and on, on, creep- 
ing up the hill in the starlight,—with no more jokes 
and story-telling and laughter, no waving of banners 
and shouts of victory, but, as they came in sight of the 
hotel windows, clear, sweet, reverent voices,—it was 
Edith and Mabel who began,—sent up across the 
slope :- 

Praise God from whom all blessings flow ; 
Praise Him ail creatures here below ; 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host,— 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 


fe ad 
A fairy’s Gift 


LANTA WILSON SMITH 


HE bells rang out one sunny summer morn, 
| speed the joyful news,—a prince was born. 

The King sat smiling in his royal state, 
And saw the people throng the palace gate. 
Their lavish gifts they poured about his feet, 
In loving welcome to the babe so sweet. 
There came ten fairies, life’s best gifts to bring, 
And one by one they bowed before the King. 
One offered wisdom, and another gold; 
Then beauty, honor, strength, a spirit bold; 
Then love, and pow’'r, and wit with kindness blent: 
The last one laid before him, discontent. 
‘+ Hence! take it hence!” in anger cried the King. 
“Mid all these goodly gifts, how dare you bring 
This deadly discontent to mar the lite 
Your sisters fain would save from toil and strife?” 
‘O King, it is a blessing in disguise, 
Too deep for thoughtless, surface-seeing eyes. 
I'll take my gift and go my thankless way; 
But you will wish me back, some future day!" 

> “A * * 

The weeks went by, the years sped on apace, 
The young prince grew in hearty, strength and grace; 
No need to toil, with wealth at his command; 
No need to strive, when over all the land 
His praise was sung, his merry jests were told, 
And love and honor crowned his spirit bold. 
So, day by day, on mirth and pleasure bent, 
His life passed on in thoughtless, gross content. 
His royal gifts, his splendid talents lay 
In torpid slumber, ‘neath this deadly sway. 
The King looked on with ever growing grief, 
And saw that gifted nature sink beyond relief, 
Content to fill with dreams the fleeting time, 
Ignoring lofty aims, and deeds sublime. 
With that one gift the King once trampled down, 
His princely son had won a victor’s crown; 
For noble discontent will rouse desire 
To reach the heights to which true hearts aspire; 
*T will wake the soul to life’s diviner deeds, 
And spur to action, life's most holy needs. 


Se ad 


THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT 

Washed ashore from a wreck off the coast of Ireland, 
and almost destitute of clothing, young Archbishop Usher 
wandered to the house of a church dignitary and asked 
for shelter and aid as a brother clergyman. 

‘‘How many commandments are there?” inquired the 
other, thinking to detect an impostor. 

**T can at once satisfy you that I am not the ignorant 
impostor you take me tor,” replied the archbishop; ‘there 
are eleven commandments.” 

‘* No,” was the sneering comment, ‘‘there are but ten 
commandments in my Bible. Tell me the eleventh and I 
will relieve you.’ 

** There it is," said the archbishop; ‘‘‘a new command- 
ment I give unto you, that ye love one another.’” 
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Institute, Chicago 


HIS institute, which was opened 
September 14, 1893, 1s a college 
for ‘‘all sorts and conditions 
of men women. Ear- 
nestness of purpose and quali- 
fication for its courses are the 

mem ber- 


and 


only conditions of 


ship. Itis notacharity. The 
son or daughter of the mill- 
ionaire works side by side 


with the child of the man who 
could never pay for the privileges which are freely 
given, and there is nothing to indicate which student is 
rich and which poor. A newspaper writer encountered 
four pupils working together at a forge. 
the son of one of Chicago's famous 
young man who already had the advantages of some 
of the best the country affords in the way of educa- 
Another was a Russian exile. A third was the 
a missionary, who had worked his way to 
He had not the money to 


“One was 


most jurists, a 


tion. 

son of 
Chicago on cattle trains. 
pay his fare, but was determined to enjoy the 
advantages which he had heard the would 
offer. ‘The fourth was a negro whose intelligence 
had attracted the attention of the Michigan avenue 
millionaire whose boots he had been blacking, and 
who had been placed in the school by his patron.” 
In the cooking school, the girl who intends to earn a 


school 





THE MILLINERY DEPARTMENT— FINISHING TOUCHES 


living by the skill acquired here, touches elbows with 
the maiden to whom cooking is the latest desirable 
accomplishment. In every department, the leveling 
up and leveling down have been so thoroughly accom- 
plished that all workers actually stand on a level. 
The college is located in a quiet and unaristocratic 
part of the city, in the region west of State street. 
The handsome building, five stories high, with its 
massive sandstone foundations, pressed-brick walls, 
terra cotta trimmings, and immense windows, 1s 
heated by steam and lighted by electricity. In its 
main corridors are kept several masterpieces of con- 
temporary art, which are lent by the Chicago Art 
Institute and private parties, and are frequently 
changed. By this very simple arrangement, the eyes 
of the students are continually cultivated, their 
tastes elevated, and their minds informed. The 





GROUP OF THE ARMOUR INSTITUTE BUILDINGS 
INSTITUTE ON RIGHT, CHAFEL ON LEFT, AND ARMOUR FLATS IN MIDDLE DISTANCE 





Rich and Poor Students Glorking Side by Side in the Hrmour 
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lectures are of the Uni- 
versity Extension order, 
and comprehend many 
different branches of 
knowledge. The course 
of study is, in the main, 
utilitarian; but, in the 
academic department, 
any one who has com- 
pleted the grammat 
school course in the Chicago schools, or its equivalent, 
is prepared to enter the technical departments of the 
Armour Institute, or the scientific schools of the fore- 
most American universities. 


Department Work 

The scientific and technical courses are classified 
in departments, each with a director and staff of 
competent instructors. They embrace the Depart- 
ment of Mechanical Engineering, the Department of 
Electricity and Electrical Engineering, the Depart- 
ment of Mining Engineering and Metallurgy, the 
Department of Domestic Arts, the Department of 
Library Science, the Department of Art, the Depart- 
ment of Kindergartens, the Department of Com- 
merce. The best possible equipment is furnished in 
all the departments. For the mechanical and 
engineering departments, spacious workshops, with 
all kinds of improved tools and apparatus, are pro- 
vided. An arrangement has been made by which art 
students have access to the extensive libraries and 
collections of the Chicago Art Institute. For the 
Domestic Arts, the whole of the fourth floor of the 
institute is reserved. Here, in a model kitchen and 





dining room, every branch of cooking and serving is 
taught, special attention being given to learning the 
use of the chafing-dish and the preparation of food 
dressmaking 


for invalids. In the millinery and 





STUDENTS DRESSMAKING 


rooms, there are lectures and instructions which point 
out the way to elevate bonnet-making to a fine art, 
and lectures and directions on the use of decorative 
embroidery and art fabrics. In the Department of 
Commerce, shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, and 
other commercial branches are taught. The Depart- 
ment of Library Science, which is largely attended 
by women, and which teaches all the duties of a 
librarian, is the only place in the West where such 
instruction can be had. The students have for prac- 
ticing purposes, and for the use of the college, a 
library of ten thousand volumes. 

In the basement of the building are the blacksmith 
and wood-working shops, under practical teachers, a 
furnace, and a steam hammer. Tool-mak- 
ing and heavy crank forging are insisted 
upon as a part of the training of the inten- 
ded electrician or machinist. The students 
who practice in these departments study 
mathematics, beginning the calculus in 
the first term of the freshman year. 
Thirty hours of instruction are outlined 
for the first year, four hours eaeh week 
are devoted to English history, while me- 
chanical drawing absorbs eight hours a 
week of the freshman year. In the sopho- 
more year, mathematics is consistently 
followed up, thoroughly studied, and me- 
chanical drawing is continued. The de- 
grees conferred are those of Bachelor of 
Science, and of Mechanical Engineering. 


Electrical Studies 

The most interesting, as well as one of 
the most important departments, is that 
of Electricity and Electrical Engineering. 
The education received here is of the 
most rigid and exacting kind. The corps 
of instructors is large, and the apparatus 








- 

/ 
of the latest and most improved kind rhe work is 
learned so thoroughly that large dynamos and motors 
ready for use are produced in the department. Ap- 
plications are numerous, but only men of unusually 
high scholarship are admitted. 


The work done in the Chemical Engineering 
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Department compares tavorably in grade with that of 
the Electrical Department. The purpose of this 
department is to fit where 
knowledge is required of modern industrial chemistry, 
sanitary science, and kindred subjects, far beyond that 
of the ordinary graduate. 

The Architectural Department affords invaluable 
instruction. It is supplied with every needed appli- 
ance, and with innumerable designs to aid the artist 
in draughting and designing. 
Opposite the draughting-roo 
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A PRACTICAL LESSON IN COOKING 


nasium, open to every member of the school; women 
students being admitted two afternoons of each week. 

Ihe Armour Institute Kindergarten Association is 
one of the best training schools in the country. From 
it twenty-three teachers go out daily to superintend 
and work in different sub-schools, from the well-to-do 
avenues to the alleys of the slums. 

Every department has special lecturers, and instruc- 
tors who are masters in their particular fields. Great 
thoroughness is required of every student, in each 
branch taken up, and no diplomas are granted till 
they have been conscientiously earned. 


Social Life at the Institute 

Social pleasures are not wanting at the institute. 
There are class organizations, a literary and technical 
society for men, a lyceum open to both sexes, a glee 
club, and a banjo and mandolin club. These clubs 
have received excellent training, and do credit to their 
instructors and members. 

The faculty represents men alive to modern thought 
in all special lines. At its head, as President, is Rev. 
Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, long pastor of the New 
England Church, a cultivated man of unbounded 
energy, great versatility, and extremely well-balanced 
mind. Thomas Conant Rodney, A. M., is professor 
of English Literature, dean of the faculty, and 
director of the Department of Mechanical Engineering ; 
and the professor of Steam Engineering is Frank C. 
Hatch, Sc. D. Miss Ena B. Whitmore is director of 
the Kindergarten. 

About once a week a lecture is given by some dis- 
tinguished man from the outside world. Among the 
prominent people who have spoken to the members of 
the college are Archbishop Ireland, William T. Stead, 
the late Eugene Field, Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Simply to breathe is not to live. Who does not work 
is prematurely dead. 
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An Interesting 
| Camera Chat with 
Mrs. Ellen M. Renrotin 





“THE leader of al- 
most half a mil- 
lion women, all 

right, intellectual, 
advanced in modern 
thought and methods, 
some of them repre- 
senting the highest 
types of American 
womanhood,—and by 

this is meant, as a 

matter of course, the 

highest type of which 
civilization, as yet, 
may boast,—this is the 
position occupied by 

Mrs. Ellen M. Henro- 

tin, the President of 

the National Federa- 
tion of Women's 

Clubs 

The position is 
lique; there is no 
ther quite like it, and 
is most ably filled by 

| woman of clear vision 
nore than any other 
puts aside individual 
hat which she conscien- 
terests of womanhood. 
rl, born in Portland, 
seated by the sea,” of 


such loyal devotion. 


family removed to New 


the benefits of the 
es which a university 
en was twelve years of 
» Europe, and he took 
ained abroad for eight 
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ng broker of Chicago, 
a center for the most 


llows, are the pride 
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ingly interesting, and 
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ative. The Federation to-day is a vast organization, 
with a membership of five hundred ciubs and twenty- 
eight state federations. In 1894, when I was elected, 
there were three hundred and sixty-five individual 
clubs, and five state federations; and the state federa- 
tions of to-day rival the general federation in the num- 
ber of clubs in membership. Iowa has the largest state 
federation, with over two hundred clubs 1n member- 
ship. The District of Columbia has the smallest, with 
eleven; though, as a federation, it has accomplished 
more in legislative lines than any other federation yet 
organized, having introduced and passed through 
both houses a bill which changes the entire status of 
married women in the District.” 

‘* Which state has the largest club membership ?” 

‘* New York, which has twenty-four thousand, five 
hundred and seventy-six women members. Massa- 
chusetts and Illinois have about the same member- 
ship, the former having fifteen thousand and the 
latter thirteen thousand.” 

‘‘ What lines of work do the State Federations fol- 
low ?” 





““ WOMAN IS THE GREAT CO-ORTINATING FORCE” 


‘Special lines of work ;—the advancement of pub- 
lic education,—from the kindergarten to the univer- 
sity,— legislative work, household economics, public 
and traveling libraries, town and village improve- 
ments.” 

‘“What effect has the club upon the daily lives of 
women ?” 

‘I should say that the club 
movement is simply one fea- 
ture of the movement of pop- 
ular education which has 
swept like a wave over the 
latter part of the twentieth 
century; and also that it is 
the effort to co-ordinate life, 
social, inteilectual,and, really, 
moral. The life of a woman 
forty vears ago was bounded 
by her home, her chureh, and 
a certain amount ot social 
life. {fam naturally speaking 
of the life of the average wo- 
man,—not the society woman. 
Many of the trades and pro- 
fessions which underlie the 
home, had been taken from 
the home, and were being 
used as great manufacturing 
plants, so that women had 
larger leisure, and were not 
so important a part in the 
economic and industrial work 
of the world. ‘They realized 
that the education they had 
received in the past totally 


unfitted them for the ne€W — “smal CLUBS ARE DOING WONDERFUL WORK ” 
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A Club-Qloman on Glomen’s Clubs tae Trerases 


Goman’s Interest in Life 


trend of thought, 
which moves to- 
ward higher,— 
or greater,—edu- 
cation and asso- 
ciation. Most of 
the women who 
were promoters 
of clubs were 
married women, 
with their own 
homes, and there- 
fore were unable 
to avail the m- 
selves of the pop- 
ular phases of ed- 
ucation and ex- 
tension, such as 
summer schools, 
Chautauq uas, 
university exten- 
sions, night 
schools, etc. Most 
of these women 
were, also, timid, 
—fearful of doing anything to compromise their social 
position; and, by banding together in little circles of 
reading clubs, they secured both aims ;—they kept up 
and extended their interest in literary subjects, and 
they did it in association. 

‘* How has this interest found practical expression?” 

“The club has educated most of the leaders of 
practical sociology in contradistinction to philanthropy. 
In my opinion, this is one of the markedly distinctive 
characteristics of our club training on the life of 
women. It has aroused their interest in sociology, 
and they have realized that their home is affected by 
outside influences, and that if the child next door to 
them, or 1n their back alley, is a sufferer from any 
environment, ¢Aezr child suffers equally ; and the work 
of the club has taught them their tremendous respon- 
sibility as a part of the community life, as well as the 
home-maker.” 

“Then it is not your experience that the club 
develops the intellectual and ethical side to the dis- 
advantage of the practical and domestic?” 

‘*In my opinion, the entire trend of education in the 
United States has been away from the practical and 
the domestic,—not as much in the club life as in the 
public schools, in the high schools, in the universities, 
and wherever women are being trained for life. It 
has been the intellectual and the ethical which have 
been emphasized, rather than co-ordinating with the 
practical and domestic. I do not consider this tend- 
ency more pronounced in the clubs than in the other 
educational movements of the day. It is compara- 
tively easy to secure the introduction of any necessary 
scien ve into the curriculum of a university, a college, 
a high school, and the upper primary grades; but 
when it is a question of strengthening primary educa- 
tior by the introduction of manual training for boys 
and girls, nothing 1s so difficult to achieve. Several 
learned professors for teaching 
Latin can be secured from al- 
most any school board, with 
good salaries, but a teacher of 
domestic science is impossible 
to obtain; the room to teach in 
is almost begrudged, and the 
granting of it opposed. All the 
women's clubs have home de- 
partments,—r, at least, the de- 
partment clubs have,—-and they 
are doing much to awaken an 
interest in domestic science.” 

‘* Which club has accomplish- 
ed more good for the individ- 
ual and society,—the small 
club, or the large department 
club?” 

“The large department club. 
There is, of course,no rule with- 
out an exception, and I know 
of several small clubs which 
are doing wonderfu! work with 
individuals; and also several 
small clubs of specialists,—on 
education especially,—w hich 
are accomplishing a great work , 
but most of these clubs are com- 
posed of members who have 
received their training in the 
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large department clubs, and have specialized various 
lines. I think good examples of this are Mrs. J. M. 
Flower, of Chicago, Mrs. Mary Mumford, of Philadel- 
phia, aud Mrs, Fischel, of St. Louis, and many others, 
who now do their work for the community life more 
or less through individuals, but who learned the needs 
of the community life and methods of work in their 
large department clubs,—Mrs. Flower in the Chicago 
Women's Club, Mrs. Mumford in the New Century, 
and Mrs. Fischel in the Every Wednesday Club.” 





“THE CLUB INCREASES THEIR INTEREST IN LIFE” 


‘‘What is the influence of the club upon family 
life 

‘It is indirectly liberalizing and broadening the 
views of the mother, the I cannot too 
deeply emphasize my belief that, to-day, co-ordination 
is the great problem of co-ordinate 
education and lite, the club and the home, the church 
and the world, is the question which all students of 
social life are endeavoring to solve; and it is the 
important question before the universities, the schools, 
and the clubs. I do not think that the tendency of 
club life,—except in extreme cases,—is to lessen the 
atfection of a woman for her home, or to weaken her 
interest in it; | do, however, think that women with 
large families should be very careful, in assuming 
large public duties, and that young women with grow- 
ing families should, in be asked to do so. 
There are plenty of women in the world whose chil- 
dren are educated and settled, or unmarried women 
who have not these duties, who can assume the posi- 
tion of leaders; and it is far wiser for the club move- 
ment to select such women.” 

‘‘Do you consider the club a good 
training school for the young woman 
who has her own way to make in the 
world, either by profession or busi- 
ness?” 

‘*] should think it would depend en- 
tirely upon the 4zvzd of club. I think, 
where professional women can join pro- 
fessional clubs of both men and women, 
it is tar wiser than to specialize, as clubs 
of women lawyers, clubs of women phy- 
sicians, andso on. A woman is a /aw- 
ver, and why should she joina club of 
woinen lawers? Or, as a pAysician, 
why join a club of women physicians ? 
Where the club for young women 1s 
entirely self-governed, selt-supporting, 
1 think it helps the members to a per- 
ception of the community life; but I 
am sure that any club which has the 
least suspicion of charity or patron- 
age connected with it is a dire failure. 
Many clubs of young girls, who are 
self-supporting, have to be assisted 
somewhat in their formation by those 
of larger experience, who control 
their own time; but, as soon as possi- 


sister, etc. 


society. To 


no case, 


ble, this leader should retire from any “ youNG WOMEN SHOULD BE CLUB 
MEMBERS ” 


active participation in the club govern- 
ment. I find that trades unionism among 
women in this country 1s not a success, and I do not 
believe it ever can be, unless certain social features 
are connected with it. The woman’s club seems 
to me to furnish a form of organization capable 
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of being developed on the lines of mutual benefit, 
and with a social feature which all citizens of a re- 
public desire to introduce into their organizations. 

‘‘Would you separate the working women’s club 
from the general club in federation?” 

‘* No; as to clubs of self-supporting women forming 
a league of their own, I am heartily opposed to it. 
There place is in the community life, without the 
separate sense, and all such clubs should join the 
state federations and the general federation, and thus 
form a component part of the great club movement.” 

‘*Should young women be club members?”’ 

‘*Within certain restrictions, I think that young 
women,—especially young married women,—should 
be club members. It increases their interest in life, 
strengthens their sense of responsibility, and takes 
them occasionally into an atmosphere outside their 
social duties, to which they often attach an excessive 
importance. It gives them a better conception of 
relative values; but, as I said above, I think neither 
old nor young women, with large families, have any 
right to accept duties which will take them much 
away from the family life.” 

‘‘Which woman receives the most benefit 
from her club connection,—the city or the 
country resident?” 

‘I do not think I could answer that ques- 
tion, but I should say that the woman who 
resides in a large city is often as much alone 
as the one who resides way out on a farm, 
and that the club movement is emphati- 
cally for just such women,— the average 
woman. I visited a club not long since in 
one of the farther districts of a great city, 
and several of the members spoke to me 
of what the club had done for them in cre- 
ating a social life. One woman said that, 
though she lived in an apartment house, 
full of other people, she had known no one 
until, by chance, one of her neighbors invit- 
ed her, as a guest, to attend the club, and 
she at once found that it created for her a 
social life. This club of seventy-five mem- 
bers 1s reaching out through all that commu- 
nity, and doing a fine and noble work. In 
most of the farther quarters of the city 
reside women who, by education and pre- 
vious association, are fitted to adorn a fine 
social life, and a neighborhood club makes 
this life possible to them. No loneliness 
is greater than that of a great city, where 
the financial means are so limited that a 
person cannot participate in the amusement 
going on about her, or enjoy the advan- 
tages which are supposed to be within the 
reach of all, but which, in many cases, fall to 
the lot of those already burdened to satiety ; 
and the club, rightly conducted, and with 
the proper spirits, is a great help in broadening out 
the social life.” 

‘* But there is surely another phase?” 

“Yes. The club extension is a feature of club 
work which, in the less populated states, such as 
Minnesota, Missouri, Colorado, Iowa, Arkansas, etc., 
is doing a great work to accomplish the 
co-ordinating of town and city clubs. 
What the individual most craves is, 
after all, a fine and broad social life; 
and that is the feeling at the bottom 
of much of the apparent conflict be- 
tween capital and labor,—those we 
call ‘rich’ and ‘poor.’ The latter 
do not desire the things possessed 
by the rich; but they do wish a share 
in the great social life which they 
see going on about them, and which, 
to them, means joy and pleasure. 
And it is a self-respecting and legiti- 
mate desire, one which every citizen of 
a republic must feel; and the club 
movement is, to my mind, valuable 
chiefly because it arouses this desire 
and, in a measure, helps to satisfy it.” 

‘But what are women getting con- 
cerning their duties toward each 
other?” 

‘‘The most needed lesson of all, 
to work from the top downward, to 
reach the masses, to develop the idea 
of the sisterhood of all women, and 
help bring all together on one plane, 
to be, in fact, a strong, helpful, ele- 
vating force.” 

One says good-by to a woman like 
this with deep regret, and feels it a 
personal grief that the constitution of the Federation 
forbids her re-election to the presidency. But no 
matter what position she occupies, she will still wield 
the same personal influence for good. 


~ A MAIDEN OUGHT TO BE 


Bow Mendelssohn Gon his Wife* 


Re Captured the Prize by Git of Brain and 
Goodness of Peart 


WILHELM WALDMANN 


HE greatly honored Moses Mendelssohn 


who was called the Socrates of his 
time, was visiting the baths of Pyr- 
mont. There he became acquainted 


with the merchant 
Hamburg. 

‘*Rabbi Moses,” the merchant 
to him one day, *‘ we all 
but my daughter especially 
and admires you with the greatest en 
thusiasm. It would be the highest 
have you for a son-in-law. 


Gaugenheim of 


said 


revere you 





revere 


honor to me to 

Pray visit us some time 
Moses Mendelssohn was very retiring and shy, for 

he was sadly hunch-backed. At length, he set out for 


the journey. He went to Hamburg, and sought out 





EEAUTIFUL,’’ SAID MENDELSSOHN 


The merchant 
will 


Gaugenheim in his counting-house. 
said tohim: ‘‘Goupand see my daughter; she 
be delighted to see you.” 

Mendelssohn made the visit tothe daughter. On 
another day, Mendelssohn came to Gaugenheim’'s 
counting-house. He spoke of the agreeable and 
intellectual character of the daughter. 

‘Yes, revered Rabbi,” said Gaugenheim, 
I speak frankly to you?” 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘You are a philosopher, benevolent and wise. You 
will not take it in bad part from the child; she was 
shocked when she saw you, because you — 

‘* Because I have a frightful hump.” 

Gaugenheim bowed assent. 

‘I thought so,” said Mendelssohn, ‘‘ but yet I will 
call and take leave of your daughter.” 

He went up into the dwelling apartments and 
seated himself by the daughter, who was sitting near 
the window in a raised seat, with a piece of needle- 
work in her hand. They talked together pleasantly 
and intimately, but the maiden did not look up, and 
Mendelssohn did not look at her. At length the maiden 
put the question: ‘‘Do youreally believe that 
matches are decided in Heaven?” 

‘Certainly! And something very unusual hap- 
pened in my case. You know that, according to a 
Talmudic saying, at the birth of a child, it is an- 
nounced in Heaven. ‘This and this one will have this 
one and this one. Now, when I was born, my wife 
was called out for me,—but it was also declared that 
she would, alas! have a tearful hump. ‘ Dear God!’ 
I said, ‘a maiden who is deformed will very likely be 
bitter and harsh: a maiden ought to be beautiful. 
Dear God, give me the hump, and let the maiden be 
beautiful and comely!" 

Scarcely had he said this, when she fell upon his neck. 
She became his wife, and they were happy together. 
‘They also had beautiful and brave children. 


‘should 


*Translated for * Success” from the German. 
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To the receptions, once a year, 
come disting all walks of life,—officers 
of other table authors, artists, army 
and navy of ts and foreigners of rank. 
Each | a return of the most im- 
portant a event in the workings of 
the societ tal Congress held in Wash- 
ngton ad iding the twenty-second. 
lo this fle delegates, alternates, and 
isiting met ! ery chapter of the society, 
who come N al officers, transact the accu- 
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MRS. DONALD MCLEAN 


mulated business of the year, and to enjoy the many 
pleasures always offered by the resident officers and 
members. It would be difficult to find a better and 
more intelligent gathering of womanhood anywhere, 
and the general good feeling existing among them all 
is pleasant to behold. 

The Congress, which is held in the Grand Opera 
House, Pennsylvania avenue and Fifteenth street, 
lasts from Monday, February 21, until the following 





MRS. ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


Saturday, and none but members of the Congress are 
admitted to the floor during the sessions. ‘The pro- 
gramme announces addresses by Mrs. Adlai E. Ste- 
venson, the President-General, Mrs. J. Harvey 
Mathers (Tenn.), Mrs. Albert D. Brockett (Va.), Mrs. 
Mary S. Lockwood (Washington, D. C.), and many 
other ladies active and prominent in the affairs of the 
organization. It is expressly re- 
quested that ‘‘the presentation of 
flowers during the sessions should 
be omitted.” Routine work will be 
interspersed with social relaxation, 
receptions, music, etc., after each 
day’s labors. One of the principal 
duties of the Congress is the election 
of National officers. State regents 
are also chosen, and many important 
matters discussed,—among the lat 
ter being the selection of D. A. R 
medals, the report of the National 
University Committee, and also re 
ports on the proposed co-operatio! 
with the Sons of the American Revo 
lution on the Pension Ships, and on 
Meadow Garden Farm. ‘The time- 
limit for speeches is three minutes 

The society enrolls America’s most 
representative women in all walks 
of life, but the eight most in the eye 
of the public just now are Mrs. Ad- 
lai E. Stevenson, Mrs. Albert G. 
Brackett, Mrs. Daniel Manning, Mrs 


Donald McLean, Mrs. Russell A. MRS. ROSE 


MISS MARY DESHA 





F. BRACKETT 
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Alger, Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, Miss Mary Desha, 
and Miss Eugenia Washington. Mrs. Stevenson has 
been four times elected to fill the position of leading 
officer of the National Society, and has won and held the 
respect and regard of all her colleagues by her wisdom 
and womanliness. She comes from a long line of 
famous American progenitors,—the first one, John 
Washington, being also the ancestor of General Wash- 
ington. Mrs. Daniel Manning (whose husband was 
Secretary of State during President Cleveland's first 
administration), spends her time between Washing- 
ton and her home in Albany. As vice-president of 
the National Society, she has been a great favorite. 
Her ancestors were of the Livingston family. Mrs. 
Donald McLean is one of the most brilliant young 
women in the society, and has been three times 
chosen as regent of the New York City Chapter. 
She counts many famous progenitors, among them 
the Revolutionary hero, General Roger Nelson. 
Mrs. Russell A. Alger is the wife of the present 
Secretary of War. Mrs. Walworth, Miss Desha, 
and Miss Washington, arethree prominent founders 
of the organization. As far back as 1881, Mrs. Wai- 
worth brought forward the idea of such an organiza- 
tion, but it was not until August 9, 1890, that the 
first preliminary meeting was held, in Mrs. Wal- 
worth’s drawing-rooms, and, later, a public meeting 
held at the Strathmore Arms, Washington, on 
October 11, 1890. To honor these women, it was 
decided to present to each of them, at the Congress 
of 1898, a beautiful gold medal set with diamonds. 


tevolutionary Ancestors 
Mrs. Walworth is well known, both socially and in 
the world of letters, her writings on American history 
being of much value. She is also an authority on 
parliamentary practice, holding the office of Presi- 
dent to the Post Parliament Club of New York. 

Her home is in Saratoga, N. Y., where the old Wal- 

worth mansion is a landmark. She 1s a lineal 

descendant of Colonel John Hardin, who dis- 
tinguished himself as an officer in Morgan's Rifle 

Corps, at the battle of Saratoga. Miss Mary 

Desha is the daughter of Dr. John Randolph 

Desha, and granddaughter of General Joseph 

Desha, Governor of Kentucky. She is a direct off- 

spring of many Revolutionary officers, but she is 

proudest of all of her great grandmother, Katharine 

Montgomery, who was a ‘‘ dispatch bearer” during 
the great struggle for liberty, and was sister to Colonel 
John Montgomery. Miss Eugenia Washington is a 
lineal descendant of Colonel Samuel Washington, who 
served through the war of the Revolution, and was 
the oldest brother of General George Washington. In 
her possession are many precious family heirlooms,-— 
a number of them once owned by the Washington 
family at Mount Vernon. Patriotic 
American women everywhere will 
watch with deep interest the pro- 
ceedings of this Congress. 

¥ 
WHATS IN A NAME? 

From an appeal to the Privy Counc) 
of Madras, the following words are 
quoted as names of estates: ‘ Ara- 
demaravasadeloovaradooyou,” and 
‘** Kam inagadeyathooroosoomokanoo- 
gonagira.” The same writer mentions 
**Drimtaidhorickhillichattan,” a local- 
ity in the island of Mull, Scotland; 
also, *‘ Lilanvairpwilgwyugyll,” the 
abode of a clergyman who rejoiced in 
the odd name of Richard Prichard. 

‘Don Epifanio Mirurzururdundira 
y Zengotita” and “Don Juan Nepo- 
muceno de Burionagonatotorecagoge- 
azcoecha™ were employed in the De- 
partment of Finance, Madrid, half a 
century ago, and a major whose sur- 
name was *“ Teyoninhokarawen” 
served in the British army. We quote 
the names as we find them, but beg to 
be excused from giving their correct 
pronunciation. 
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* Pilgrim Pictures -.- 
Gxpedition of the Exiles, and their Results—Che 
Treaty with Massascit 


Assy Morton D1az 


Twine, Gratitude, a wreath for them, 
More deathless than a diadem, 

Who to life’s noblest ends 

Gave up life’s powers.—S PRAGUE, 


“ Then the first anchorage of the Mayflower was not here at Ply- 
mouth, after all!’ bewails the enthusiastic modern pilgrim on Burial 
Hill, looking down upon the town and thence across the harbor. 


“It is disappointing to learn of that first landing over there at 

Province Town!” 

OW many of us natives have been similarly 
addressed, and have replied by telling just 
how Plymouth began, and just why it 
began at this particular spot! And truly 
the story is worth telling. The Pilgrims 
were driven into Province Town harbor by 
a storm, and, during their enforced stay 
there, men went ashore for wood. Still, 
it was no place for a settlement, and such 
a place Captain Jones insisted should be 
found at once, that he might take his ship 
back to England. Now, they had brought 
a shallop, but had been ‘‘forced to cut her 
down in bestowing her betwixt decks, and 

she was much injured by people lying in her.” The 

On con- 

dition of but two days’ absence,—such was the 

anxiety for their safety,— volunteers were permitted 

‘to travaile by land into the country, with no means 

to carry provisions but upon their backes, to see 

whether it would be a fit place for us to seate in, or 
no.” Thus we may picture to 
ourselves sixteen men, ‘single 
file, with every man his musket, 
sword and corslet,” setting forth 
under the conduct of their leader, 

Captain Miles Standish, watched, 

as we may well believe, by a si- 

lent, anxious cgmpany, crowding 





the deck of the Mayflower. De- 
tails are given. They ‘‘saw In- 
dians at a distance,” and, as 


night came on, they ‘‘ were con- 
strained to take up their lodging, 
so they set forth three sentinells. 
.... Some kindled fires, others 
fetched wood.” The wintry night 
was long, and at daybreak they 
continued on, ‘‘marching thorow 
boughes and bushes . . . which 
tore our very armour in pieces,” 
searching for water, ‘‘which we 
greatly desired and stood in need 
of, for our victuals was only Bis- 
ket and Holland cheese and a lit- 
tle bottle of agua vita, so as we 
were sore athirst.” We can pict- 
ure them marching ‘‘thorow a 
deep ar full of brush, wood- 
gaile and long grass,” following 
“*ittle paths,” where ‘‘we saw a 
Deere and found springs of 
fresh water..... and sat down and drunk our first 
New England water, as good as ever we drank. 
Afterwards they went down ‘‘to travaile by the Sea- 
sands; then up into the land againe;” then followed 
more ‘‘little paths,” leading to heaps of sand, and 
‘*mused what they should contain;”’ and solved the 
mystery by opening the ground with their swords, 
and found ‘‘corn in baskets of divers colors :—white, 





THE OLD FORT AND FIRST MEETING-HOUSE 


yellow, blue,—and took 3 or 4 bushels, to repay later.” 
A dreary picture would be that of their second 
night, spent in a rainstorm. The return, after their 
fruitless ‘‘travaile,” was varied by Mr. Bradford, their 
future governor, getting his leg caught in the noose 
of an Indian deer-trap, made by bending a sapling. 
The second expedition consisted of thirty-four men, 
and was conducted on land and water. Of this it is 
recorded that, after setting forth in the shallop, they 
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‘‘marched into the woods; . . . . shot two geese and 
four ducks for supper; found beans, ten bushels of 
corn; opened Mounds which proved to be graves; rev- 
erently closed them; entered empty wigwams wherein 
were Indian implements, baskets made of crab shells 
and of rushes, parched acorns, eagles’ claws, and 
deer’s horns and hoofs. 

On their return, they found a new arrival; 
White's little boy, born during their absence 
and named ‘Peregrine,’ because his birth oc- 
curred during their Pilgrim wanderings or 


Mrs. 


peregrinations. 
The account of the third and last expedition 
is a succession of vivid scenes, each of momen- 


tous import to the colony. The foremost lead- 
ers, Carver, Bradford, Winslow, Standish, 
Allerton, and twelve others, embark in the shal- 
lop. It isterribly cold. The spray hardens in- 
stantly upon the rigging. The coast can be seen 
for leagues; they land at night, lodge behind a 
barricade of logs and see smoke of Indian fires; 
on the second night, at midnight, they hear a 
great noise, which ceases on firing off muskets. 
At dawn, while at prayer, they are startled by 
a terrific yell, and a shower of arrows falling 
among them, headed with eagles’ claws and 
deer-horn tips. They fire off their muskets; 
some run to the boat for more, and the Indians 
flee. They give thanks and continue on their 
voyage. 

Toward night there arose a furious storm. Huge 
billows broke over the boat; darkness gathered around 
them ; the rudder broke; the mast split in three places ; 
they discern land; are tossed among the breakers; 
the steersman cried, ‘‘About with her or we are all 
cast away!” ‘The which they did with all speed,” 
and, escaping from the cove, ran under the shelter of 
Clark’s Island, there across the harbor. ‘It blowed 
and did snow all that night and froze withal.” They 





MAKING THE TREATY WITH MASSASOIT 


went ashore, fearing savages and wild beasts, but 
finding neither; spent the day in drying their cloth- 
ing, repairing the boat, and cleaning their arms. Next 
day being Sunday, they ‘‘held services,” but could not 
sail out upon the waters. 

Picture them, now, of a bright Monday morning, 
embarking in their shallop, examining the harbor and, 
‘‘to their unspeakable delight,” discerning it to be fit 

for their shipping, and then,—no doubt borne by 
the tide,—reaching this shore. Imagine their sat- 
isfaction in finding, at last, six strong inducements 
for a settlement: an abundance of fish; good har- 
borage for vessels; ‘‘a goodly stream,” at whose 
mouth they could haul up their boats; plenty of 
cleared land where corn had once been raised; 
many ‘‘sweet springs of running waters;” and, a 
little way up from shore, hills for a defence, among 
them this same Burial Hill. 

The good news taken back by the explorers 
‘‘did greatly comfort the hearts” of the anxious 
waiters at Proyince Town, and the Mayflower 
straightway sailed across and anchored off there 
in the channel, about a mile and a-half from shore. 
But one dear member of the company came not 
with them. Dorothy, the wife of William Brad- 
ford, fell from the deck of the vessel, during his 
absence, and was drowned. 

There is no more of delay. The whole scene 
below is one of animation; for New England is 
beginning. Men come on shore daily to hew down 

- trees, build huts, find material for thatching, 

returning at night, weather and tide permitting; 
if not, seeking lodgment as best they can. 

The company was divided into nineteen families, 
the men each building their own cabins. These 
were placed in two rows, inning near the Rock. 

The le are now all ashore, and we may think of 
them, in midwinter, grouped ately in their rude 
huts built of logs filled in with clay, the roofs thatched 
with dry grass and rushes, the windows of oiled paper. 

The January account speaks of their dogs being 
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attacked by wolves; of two men getting lost in the 
woods ; of tools stolen by the Indians; and of the death 
of Rose, the good and beautiful wife of Miles Stand- 
ish. Other deaths in this month made the number 
eight. The Indians kept aloof,from fear of fire-arms, 
and uncertainty as to the number of settlers. 

In February, though ‘‘ much sickness had left but 
six or seven well,” they drew up their large cannon 





TOWN BROOK, FED BY “ MANY DELICATE SPRINGS” 


‘‘called a minion, and another piece, and three 
smaller pieces,” to the top of this (Burial) Hill, and 
mounted them. ‘The February death-list numbered 
seventeen. 

Yes, they must have had some inward source of 
tranquillity, for in March, the sickness not yet 
abated,—the deaths of that month being 13,—we find 
them delighting in the singing of birds! A grander 
joy was in store for them from an event which, in all 
its bearings, may be said to have 
riveted the very foundations of 
New England,—and then of the 
nation. 

The Indians, though keeping 
their distance, made their pres- 
ence felt, and were thus an ever- 
abiding source of alarm; and the 
main business of the colonists 
was in preparing for defense. 
But one day in March, suddenly 
appeared among them a savage 
whose name stands out strongly 
in Pilgrim story,—Samoset. |m- 
agine how their dread turned to 
joy at being saluted with,‘*Wel- 
come, Englishmen!" He is de- 
scribed as being tall and straight, 
with long black hair ‘‘trussed up 
with a feather; stark naked 
except for a piece ot leather 
about his waist.” His home was 
in the far northeast, where he 
had seen something of English 
fishermen. In broken English 
he ‘‘discoursed of the whole coun- 
try; of every province, their num- 
bers and strength.” 

Massasoit,the Chief,came with 
Quadraquina, his brother; desir- 
ed one ‘‘to parley with him,” and 
Edward Winslow was sent over and remained as 
hostage, taking as gifts ‘‘a pair of knives and a cop- 
per chain with a jewel in it;’ also, ‘‘a pot of strong 
water, a good quantity of biscuit and some butter, 
which were all willingly accepted.” Winslow repre- 
sented to the Chief that the Governor desired to see 
him and to arrange for trading, and to confirm peace 
with him, as his next neighbor. Massasoit assented 
and expressed great desire to buy Mr. Winslow's 
armor. With twenty of his men, he came down the 
hill and over the brook, near where a hut was in pro- 
cess of building. Captain Standish with a number of 
musketeers met him at the brook, and conducted him 
to a hut where had been placed a green rug and three 
or four cushions. The Governor went thither escorted 
by musketeers, all marching tothe sound of drum and 
trumpet. The account says that, ‘‘after salutations, 
the Governor kissed Massasoit’s hand and Massa- 
soit kissed him. The Governor called for some strong 
water and drank to him, and he drank a great draught 
that made him sweat all the while after. He was 
greatly pleased with the drum and trumpet. The 
Governor called for a little fresh meat, which the Kin 
did eat willingly. Then they treated of peace, an 
thus came about that remarkable treaty, without which 
there would probably have been no Pilgrim story to 
tell. It was agreed, among other things, that neither 
party should injure the other, and that Massasoit 
should make this agreement known among his con- 
federates. Massasoit is described as a lusty man in 
his best years, an able body, grave of countennace, 
ana spare of speech. His face was painted ‘‘a sad 
red.” ‘‘So, after all was done, the Governor conducted 
him to the brook, and there they embraced each 
other and he departed,” pleased with the idea of 
establishing trade, and with being the friend and ally 
of the great King James, far over the waters. This 
treaty lasted through Massasoit’s life,— fifty-five 
years, and was truly a work of salvation, for the 
‘* thirty tribes" could have wiped out that colony as 
easily as we crush an insect beneath our tread. 
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than once, of An- 
thony Hope, (whose 
lame, as is well known, 
Anthony Hope Haw- 
kins in private life,) 
that he is one of those 
favored children of for- 
ine whom nature en- 
dows with every requi- 
site for success, and 
sends forward as an 
example of life with- 
care. I, myself, 
1ave heard struggling 
literary men roundly 
erate those peculiar 
ings of nature 
which could give to one 
very advantage of 
physique, natural tal- 
and high aspira- 
and to many 

rs only burning 
aspiration without either 
rength or other quali- 

es to satisfy it. Mr. 
Hope is not an inaccess- 
ible celebrity, and I de- 
ind ask some questions 
he was in the hurry of 
irs, when not lecturing, 
ynsulting time- 
if trains was 


| T has been said, more 





work 


of meeting 


THEODORE DREISER 


‘All,’ he replied, modestly, at the same time and take up litera- 
ture?” I queried. 
**Oh, I fancied I 
could write a story. 
books were I began to 


reaching for his pipe. 


It was a rather startling answer, considering the 
number in evidence; but, as I knew, a great writer is 
usually an omnivorous reader. The 
largely those of American authors, dealing with short ones 
spare time.” 

‘* How long was it 


phases of our national life. 


I was about to offer another question, when he re- 
sumed with: ‘‘I judge there is considerable error in before your 
the minds of most individuals as to 
which success is attained in literature. 


extends only through law and literature, but I know rate?” 


of nothing more trying than the failure of beginners He smiled. 
in this field. Literary aspirants who have real merit can't remember e: 
are usually extremely sensitive, and their ambition is 


most soaring. Consequently, failures, indifference of ual affair. 
others and lack of friendly criticism, weigh heavily. the usual 
To endure long hours on meagre pay, in mercantile or ence, you 


other pursuits, cannot be more trying to the beginner wasting my good 
than to endure rejections and lack ot recognition with 
a sensitive, high-strung nature in the literary world.” stories. I published 
Mark,’ 


‘‘Is that the usual experience of literary workers?” ‘A Man of 
I ventured. but it didn’t sell.” 
‘* Yes,” he answered. ‘‘It is the usual thing fora “You were 


beginner to work eight hours a day at something he 
does not care for, or perhaps despises, in order to live, 
and be able to work two hours at his chosen profession.” 

‘I might ask where you obtained your training.” 













write 
in my 


efforts 
the ease with were remunerated 
Myexperience at a reasonable 


<a 


actly; it was a gra¢t- 
had 
experi- 


stamps on returned 


f1- 

nally induced to 

give up the practice of law, I believe, were you not?” 
*“Yes, by success. My income from my stories was 

larger than that from my practice, and I elected to 
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“| WROTE SHORT STORIES FIRST’’ 


stick to stories altogether.” 
‘‘Right here I should like to ask if you think a col- 


A COLLEGE EDUCATION IS AN ADVANTAGE FOR A WRITER, BUT NOT A NECESSITY” 


yan, ‘‘that you are an 


ich some men attain to 


ertainly is a gift,” he 
dent upon personal 


ave studied in directions 


and incidents, how- 
telling is the result, in 


he answered. ‘It 


to say that I write without 


be to say that I do so 


bsolute toil, but I assure 


vorked exceedingly hard, 


he answered. ‘It was 


you know that all work is 


ith a desire to play.” 
great deal of reading in 


unt,”” he said. 


these?” I ventured, tak- 


at the books scattered about. 


‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘in my ninth year my father, who 
is now Vicar of St. Bride’s, London, moved to Leather- 


head, where he took St. John's 
School, an establishment for boys, 
and intended exclusively for the 
sons of clergymen. I was there 
several years. Then, at thirteen, 
I won a scholarship at Marlborough 
College. Few boys work hard at 
an English public school.” 

‘But you were an exception.” 

‘*‘Oh, no! I studied the pre- 
scribed text-books fairly well, and 
played football a trifle better.’ 

‘‘And from Marlborough?" I 
questioned. 

‘*T passed to Baliol College, Ox- 
ford. There, as during all my 
boyhood and youth, my life was 
commonplace and uneventful.’ 
Afterwards, I took up law as a pro- 
fession, and followed it for six or 
seven years. It was my choice, 
and I did fairly well.” 

‘* How did you come to leave it, 





“ 
ONE MUST LIKE HIS WORK” 


lege education an advantage, or a necessity, to suc- 
cess? 

‘It is an advantage, surely. Of course, it’s 
an advantage, but I should not say a neces- 
sity. Mendosucceed, you know, without one. 
Of course, all things help; but we all 
know how men succeed.” 

‘Do you believe a distinctive style 


and a mind for inventing 1n- 
teresting plots is a given or 
an acquired talent?” 

‘It’s born with a man, of 
course. Study will develop, 
and work perfect a style, but 
it won't give a bent to it. 
You must have an innate lik- 
ing for the thing, an aptitude, 
say, or you never would give 
the time to working at it. 
The ability to invent a plot 
isa gift. I don’t believe any- 
one could train his mind to 
an inventive state. It's a 
gift, of course.” 

‘Then you don’t accept 
Balzac’s maxim, ‘Genius 
is a capacity for taking in- 
finite pains’ ?” 

“Oh, no! It seems to me 
that it must have been a 
pleasant epigram with him. 
Of course, genius sometimes 
has the capacity for taking 
infinite pains; sometimes it 
hasn't. But there must be 
something else behind that,— 
the tendency or desire to 
take infinite pains. Nothing 


is done strikingly well without a liking for it.’ 
‘*Do you imagine it is more difficult to succeed in 


literature than in many other pro- 
fessions?” 

‘No; not exactly. It is a field in 
which it is impossible to succeed 
without talent. Some fail to suc- 
ceed with it. There are possibili- 
ties of quicker success, if you can 
bring forward the individual fitted 
to take advantage of the possibili- 
ties. Even with genius, though, it 
is usually a matter of years before 
one is accepted by both critics and 
public.” 

‘‘What do you say is the first 
requisite for success in the literary 
field?” 

‘‘I can only answer for my style 
of literature, and there I should say 
the ability to invent a plot. Style 
is excellent; it can be acquired, I 
think, but is absolutely useless 
without a plot. To have something 
to say is the first thing. Many 
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people can say it. Some writers have a good style, but 
no merit of thought. Some have something to say; and, 
even if they say it poorly, it brings them success.” 
‘‘How many hours a day do you work?” I asked. 
“A vary- 
ing peri- 
od,” said 
Mr. Hope, 
now be- 
hind his 
desk and 
abandon- 
ing the 
pipe, prob- 
ably in 
despair. 
‘Five to 
six hours, 
usually, — 
that is, 
writing. 
Of course, 
I think 
about my 
work a 
great deal ; 
invent 
plots when 
I knock 
around, 
and so on. 
But I write 
at a desk 
thus much 
time.” 
historical inves- 





“1 FIND HAPPINESS IN WORK” 
‘*Does your work require much 
tigation?” 

‘*No; none. I say none, but I except a historical 
novel which I am now at work upon. That required 
a little investigation about the time of Charles II.” 

‘‘And your other novels,” I went on, ‘‘do they not 
represent wide if not special historical reading?” 

‘‘T read much of German history, and all my read- 
ing helps, I suppose; but I assure you the stories are 
purely imaginary. They come as pleasing fancies.” 

‘* And, no work to think them up?” 

‘*No, I rather enjoy it.” 

‘* Did you ever think of abandoning literature after 
you had once started?” 

‘*No. You see I took it up gradually, never burned 
my bridges behind me, until the road was clear 
before ;—that is, I stayed with law until my stories 
earned me enough to live on. After I left the law, I 
wouldn't go back. Pride alone settled that.” 

A little article which I had looked up the pre- 
vious day states that a brief resumé of Mr. Hope's 
work reveals the fact that no blood of the idler 
flows in his veins. After publishing, in 1889, ‘A 
Man of Mark,” Mr. Hope endeavored laboriously to 
dispose of a number of his short stories to the maga- 
zines of England, but only ore or two ever got into 
type. The temperature of this cold water was not 
low enough, however, to chill his ardor, and he kept 
at his task, unflinching. One day he came forth from 
his den, with his brief-bag, and in it the manuscript 
of ‘* Father Stafford,” which nearly every publisher in 
London hastened to decline with thanks. Finally it was 
issued from the press of the Cassell’s, but was a finan- 
cial failure. He then began to contribute short tales 
to the ‘St. James Gazette,” a journal that has given 
signal encouragement in their days to the now famous 
authors of ‘‘The Play Actress,” ‘‘A Gentleman of 
France,” and ‘‘ The Seats of the Mighty.” From these 
contributions of Hope, fifteen in all, the stories were 
selected which compose the volume entitled, ‘‘ Sport 
Royal.” Afterwards came ‘‘Mr. Witt’'s Widow,” 
which was only a partial success; then ‘‘ A Change of 
Air,” then ‘‘ Half a Hero.”” He then set diligently to 
work upon ‘‘ The God inthe Car,” but left it for ‘‘ The 
Prisoner of Zenda.” After completing the tempo- 
rarily abandoned African tale, he began writing the 
‘*Dolly Dialogues,” which sparkled with such Parisian 
brilliance in the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette.” Next ap- 
peared ‘‘The Indiscretions of the Duchess.” To these 
he has since added ‘‘ Phroso,” and ‘‘ The Heart of the 
Princess Osra.” 

I asked one more question. ‘‘ Do you feel that there 
is happiness in anything but work?” 

‘There is,”” he answered, ‘‘ great pleasure in work, 
for me. At times I have been content in idleness; but, 
now that I think, perhaps it was idleness of body. Tobe 
idle and content,one must be ignorant of great energy.” 

‘‘For my part,” he went on, ‘‘ to be lost in work is 
to be unconscious of other difficulties and approaching 
annoyances. To one with a bent, it is pleasure, 
wearying and confining, but still agreeable. With 
moderate talents and hard work,” he added, in conelud- 
ing the interview, ‘‘any one can certainly succeed.” 
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Dr. Push ana Dr. Gasy 


The Glorid makes way for a Busy, Energetic Man, 

and Neglects “Modest Merit” 

WO rival doctors in town, equal in 
learning and skill, are about to begin 
their professional careers. Dr. Easy 
puts his card on his door and in the 
newspapers, and then sits down in 
his office and waits for patients. If, 
fortunately, somebody breaks a leg 
or is seized with cholera at his very 
door, he secures a customer; other- 
wise he may spend years putting 

knowledge into his head by study before he will put 

any money into his purse by practice. 

It is not so with Dr. Push. He has a mean opinion of 
the passive system, and not only puts up a stunning 
brass plate on his door, but gets himself puffed in the 
newspapers, salaams to all the ‘big wigs” of the 
town, dresses in the height of fashion, talks learnedly 
of borborygmus and asphyxia, looks wise as an owl, 
and keeps a splendid turnout, or ‘‘two-forty”’ horse 
and carriage, before he has a visit to make. He hires 
persons to startle his neighbors at midnight with the 
peals of his bell; is continually called out of church; 
and, more than once, has had his name shouted, as 
being instantly wanted, while attending a concert or 
lecture at the Academy of Music. Instead of sitting 
down in his office and dozing over Brodie and Magen- 
die, he scours the streets and the whole adjoining 
country with his carriage, driving from morning till 
night at a killing pace, as if life and death hung on 
his steps; and, neglecting no form of advertisement, 
is probably charging two thousand dollars a year 
before Dr. Easy has heard the rap of his first patient. 
Now, of the two men, says Dr. Mathews in his splen- 
did book, ‘‘ Getting On in the World,” Dr. Push may 
be the humbug, but he is certainly not the fool. 

Shall a man be his own trumpeter, or, relying on 
his merits, shall he aim /o ée, rather than /o seem, 
qualified for his business, and leave the world to find 
out the fact for itself? This is a question which con- 
fronts every man at the outset of his career. Minerva 
threw away the flute when she found that it puffed 
up her cheeks; but if, in this age, men cast away 
their flutes, it is to use a more potent instrument of 
puffing, by blowing their own trumpets. This instru- 
ment, it is almost universally agreed, should be of 
brass. Not only in trade, but in all the professions, 
self-trumpeting is now acknowledged to be the great 
talisman of success; and the man who can blow his 
horn the longest and loudest is considered most likely 
to reach the pinnacle of riches and respectability. 








DR. PUSH KEEPS THE NEIGHBORHOOD AWAKE 


The old-fashioned modes of securing patronage or 
custom, by strict integrity and quiet attention to one's 
business, are scouted on all hands. Merit is voted a 
‘**slow coach,” and modesty a humbug. 

Acting upon this doctrine, an enterprising trades- 
man, whose business chances to be hat-making, never 
dreams of setting himself diligently to make better 
hats than another, so that the heads of the human 
race may be more honorably covered; but he sets up 
an enormous lath-and-plaster hat on wheels, and 
prea: Sion alt th h the streets with the 
speculative persuading us into a conviction of 
his superiority, and thereby gaining an influx of cus- 
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tom. He outbids the world for its patronage by the 
boldness of his proclamations, and expects to succeed 
by the very extravagance of his pretensions. 
Gullibility, in short, is deemed the surest avenue to 
success; hence, human ingenuity is evermore racked 
and tortured for new means of attracting and secur- 
ing attention, the results of which everywhere con- 
front us,—on the walls of buildings, in endless circu- 





DR. EASY SITS DOWN IN HIS OFFICE 


lars, in newspaper advertisements, in boys at street 
corners thrusting mysterious slips of paper into our 
hands, in huge placards borne on men’s shoulders, 
and in the lumbering caravans with ear-stunning 
bands of music which obstruct the thoroughfares of 
our large cities. Blow your own trumpet, is the advice 
of everyone, if you do not wish to be trampled under 
foot in the rush of competitive strife, and die in ob- 
scurity. Sound your charge and ride over somebody, 
or somebody will sound his charge and ride over you. 

Now and then you meet with a simple-minded man 
who gives ail his soul to doing his work well. But 
this, the worldly-wise will tell you, is an egregious 
mistake. Such a mode of procedure might do in 
Mars or Saturn, but is totally out of place in this puf- 
fing, advertising, ‘‘ bill-sticking” age. The art of 
self-advancement is not so much to do a thing well as 
to get a thing which has been moderately well done 
largely talked about. 

It is taken for granted, in an age like the present, 
that every man pretends to the utmost he can do, and 
he who pretends too little is apt to be thought capable 
of nothing. In short, lowliness and ‘unobtrusive 
worth” are very pretty in theory and pleasant to read 
of in moral disquisitions; but he who relies on them, 
who is always crouching in a corner, and cannot ask 
for his due; or who goes about, as Robert Hall said, 
‘‘with an air of perpetual apology for the unpardon- 
able presumption of being in the world;” who never 
puts himself forward, or, if he does, does so with the 
forlorn hope with which Snug, the joiner, begs the 
audience to take him for a lion; who cannot say that 
he wants anything, or cannot say it with sufficient 
loudness and pertinacity; who cannot make himself 
prominent at the right time, though he knows it to de 
the right time, may be very lovable, very much to be 
admired, but must expect to be not only outstripped, 
but knocked, crushed and trampled under foot in 
the rush and roar of this nineteenth century. 

No old saw is oftener repeated than the threadbare 
one about modest merit being neglected, while pre- 
tentious demerit is loaded with riches and applause. 
Wisely did Pythagoras enjoin each pupil to ‘‘reverence 
himself.” To think meanly of one’s self, it has been 
truly said, ‘‘is to sink in one’s own estimation as well 
as in that of others. As the thoughts are, so will the 
acts be. Man cannot aspire, if he look down; if he 
will rise, he must look up.” 

Put yourself forward, then, if you would be known. 
Blow some kind of a trumpet, or at least a penny 
whistle, to draw the world’s eye upon you; but be 
sure that you ave what you pretend to be, before you 
blow. 

‘* The world has no time to analyze character, weigh 
merit, and decide as to the relative ability of men. 
This is a fast, hurrying, rushing world of ours, and is 
very much influenced by the value that a man sets 
upon himself. If he says, ‘I am a great orator, or a 


noted scientist,’ the world is apt to take it for granted 
that he is, rather than to go to the trouble of holding 
a civil-service examination of his merits. If he says, 


‘I am but a poor, weak worm of the dust,’ the world 
will say, ‘ You look like 1t; get out of the way.’” 

Depend upon it, the world will not hunt you up nor 
concern itself much about you; it you want its favors, 
you must keep yourself constantly in its eye. 
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UR two Prize Queries, pub- 
lished in the January issue 
of SUCCESS ave been an- 
swered by avery large num- PP 
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f the letters 


ber of readers. Some 


are excellent, and many, if not all, 
are interesting l Queries, with the replies, are 
given below, as fully as our space will permit. 

The first of was the following:— 
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QUESTION No. 1. ts what is usuafly called suc- 
cess in life due more to opportunity or to ability ? 
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Genius Lost Githout Opportunity 

Alice Adams Bakers, Columbus, O.—Tons of genius 
remain latent 1 are ntually reabsorbed into the 
macrocosnic wh f opportunity. The military 
prowess of General Grant would never have been sus- 
pected, if the war rebellion had not offered an 
opportunity for his nt into one of the greatest 
military chieftains 1 has ever known. His life 
alone demonstrat 1 of my assertion,—that suc- 
cess, as it isu S contingent on opportunity,— 
for Gen. Grant, u time of the rebellion, had never 
shown, under sti! he ordinary requirements of 
life, more than amount of sense that is 
required to make an a age su Opportunity is the 
great test of genius is in the same relation to it 
Genius goes on in life ina 











cess 


as the chemica 


sort of misfit and fa f success, making a botch of 
the ordinary 1, unless some opportunity 
offers which de peculiar adaptability of the 


ommiserated as a failure. 
ned to the germ in the seed, 
va opportunity to germinate 
under the benigt i e of air, 


individual, he goes 
Genius may be I 
whose missior 


water, light, and 
moisture. 
The Dorid Seeks Able Men 
Olive Mills, Brids Md.—If one has the ability, 


and a special t s 
coincidence 

granted and the a king 
world 
ment in life I 
cerTtain extent 
create his ow! 


Real Ability Gins 


presented, it is a fortunate 
r hand, if opportunity is 
failure is inevitable. The 
ng; t ‘ ave ability :n any depart- 
1as studied, and is able, toa 
posing circumstances, will 


1 success will follow. 


1S Seek 


Geo. N. Sage Springs, N. Y.—The man 
with ability g 4 success in life, while the 
man with only t ty is a failure. Although 
there are men in t day who have ability and do 


not have opportu 
tothe great nur 

have the ability t st 
opportunities. D » make the laws and rule 
our nation g tions by an opportunity or 
chance? Is it t ability that wins for them 
power and fam comes to every man; but 
all have not ther i ty to see it. A large majority 
of the great ave begun in life poor and 





nber is small in comparison 
opportunities and do not 
them. Ability will make 


unknown, but ty and perseverance have won 
laurels in the while boys ot rich families, 
with every 0] e amounted to nothing in their 
after life. 
Ghat Ability can Do 

Mrs. F. A. B n, O.—Success is due far 


more to ability t 
by will and pers 
be won, whet 





if the ability is backed 
lout these, success will not 
comes or not. Ability will 


make opportunit It w push over, and under, and 
through all obsta ring to itself whatever helps, 
and summarily 1 that hinders. Ability should 
be consecrat« elpful, to render any success 


attained rea! ar 
cess be worth st 


name. Only thus will suc- 
ynly thus will life be worth 





living. 
Ability Always 
G. W. Wright, Jersey City, N. J.—Success is due, 


in almost all 


A man must have ability 
in order to seiz 


ty, or the opportunity could 


present itself a m no good. He must have 
ability to seize rtunity, and ability to carry 
that opportunit s that may present themselves, 
to a successtiu ‘ 
Opportunities may Slip by 

a & BD, FB Mich. — Although it is not 


impossible that 
opportunity to 
that mar I 


a long time to 


be dormant, for lack of an 
»wers, it is far more probable 
by unheeded. A lifetime is 
ta single opportunity occur- 





ring. The pt t there are many, but being 
clothed in su possibly rough-looking gar- 
ments, we s| nworthy our attention, and look 


in vain for that be 
trumpets and t glitt f gold 
Grasp the Opportunity 


Rose K. Dea N y 


heralded by the blast of 


rk City.—A young man who 


is cashier of argest banks in New York 
City took his vard success by working over- 
time to he t r clerks. It was never too much 
trouble for t 1y and help out, and when a chance 





for promo 41 young man knew something of 
the work, and position. His ability was not 


supérior to his f \ yees, but he had been on the 
watch for his opport ty, and seized it. 

Moody was laug more than once when he first 
began to speak 1¢ was so ludicrously ignorant. 
It is a matter of story that the brother of Edmund 


Burke was a mu 
young man; but 
necessary in the pre 


nore eloquent speaker than he, asa 
was too indolent to do the hard work 
paration of speeches. Who mentions 
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squandering of means and character, is 
taken charge of by his parent, and at the 
beginning forced to attend to business; 
and who eventually sees the error of his 
way, and steps substantially into his fa- 





him to-day? Franklin said that not unusual ability, but 
sobriety, frugality and industry accounted for his success. 
Every schoolboy knows of the hisses which greeted 
Demosthenes when making his first oration; they know, 
too, of the long hours spent on the seashore, of his un- 
flagging industry, and of his ultimate success as the great- 
est of Grecian orators. It would not be difficult to multi- 
ply illustrations. 

Ability counts much, opportunity counts more, the 
made opportunity counts most. Most of us will agree 
with Lawson Valentine, ‘‘ An obstacle is not something 
put ina man’s path to block him. It is something put 
there to make him climb up and over, if he cannot 
move it.” 


The True Basis is Ability 

George W. Webster, Strong, Maine.—Opportunity 
is to ability what the tide is to commerce; what the eart 
is to the vitalized seed, yielding to it nourishment, strength, 
vigor, and growth, or development. It is the stepping- 
stone upon which ability must tread. On the other hand, 
ability 1s force, might, and possesses activity when con- 
trolled by man. It is the fundamental principle upon 
which success is based; yea, it is the base itself. It implies 
all those elements of character so essential to ne gente § 
I am in dvty bound to award to ability the first rank, 
for it is a God-given faculty wherever it appears, and 
opportunity must condescend to take a noble second place. 
Able Equipment Indi 

Leroy B. Beatty, Washington, Pa.—Success arises 
from ability to discern, utilize, and create opportuni- 
ties as they may occur in a person's journey through 
life. Success seldom, if ever, is realized, unless backed by 
ability. Opportunity comes to many who have never 
devoted the necessary time and labor to equip themselves 
aright for life’s battle, and the opportunity for making a 
success in that instance is lost, frequently to be regretted 
in after years. 


Opportunity Takes Care of Itself 

Bert Ellmore, Covington, Ind.—The man who 
embraces opportunities as they present themselves, con- 
stantly sees other opportunities awaiting him. But, if he 
persistently slight them, they will be withdrawn. He who 
exercises his native endowments, realizes increased power 
with respect to the functions employed, and in due pro- 
portion to the amount of exercise, if not overdone. But 
inactivity dwindles any function. But give the child full 
endowments, with invincible aspiration, and you may 
leave him to be reared in the wilderness, in the log-cabin 
of a Garfield’s infancy, with the assurance of hearing from 
him. Opportunity will take care of itself. But the most 
favorable conditions will hardly push the man of small 
caliber into the Presidency, as did the rugged surroundings 
of Lincoln, working in conjunction with a strong mind. 
Favorable circumstances, where they do not lull to 
indifference, will arrive at the goal sooner, and also 
probably develop men of limited courage who would 
otherwise not have developed. Opportunity is good, but 
ability is better. Opportunity is to be taken for granted, 
ability to be inquired after. And yet the latter is by no 
means the only thing. Moderate or poor native power 
may be,—has been,—developed to an almost incredible 
degree. 


The Fruit and the Blossom 

J. A. Welken.—What is usually called success is 
due first to ability and more to opportunity. The fruit 
is of more importance than the blossom, but the blossom 
is of first importance. So ability is of first importance, 
but opportunity is of more importance in the making of a 
successful career. Ability to know an opportunity when 
it is presented, ability to find an opportunity if it does not 
present itself, or ability to make an opportunity when the 
occasion demands it, wins success. 


Mere Chance Elevates no one 

C. M. F., Newton, Iowa.—The adz/ity must be in 
the individual before the Seren can be used by him. 
No fact of history can quoted where mere chance 
elevated one to lasting honor on the ladder of fame. 
There is a cheap philosophy, which holds with shallow 
minds, that declares success a matter of good fortune or of 
luck. Success is clearly the harvesting of seed-sowing, as 
is the gathering of the grain. The man takes out of life 
more than he puts into it. There is no real success 
obtained in any way but by ability and persevering work. 
Only men trained to take advantage of opportunities are 
bound to succeed. 


The Quality that Counts 

L. L. S., York, Neb.—Opportunities are presented in 
the natural course of events. They are a part of the 
career of every man. They come to us all; and it is for us 
to grasp them and to utilize them for our own material 
betterment. Itisthe grasping and the using that make 
or mar our future success,—the ability, if you please, of 
knowing what to grasp and how to hang on. That is what 


counts. The opportunity is useless if we have n't the abil- 
ity to use it. A man's ability is the only limit to his 
success. 


Ability the Rey to Success 

C. L. N., Memphis, Tenn.—It seems very clear that 
ability is incalculably more powerful in the struggle for 
success than opportunity, in that an able man can make 
his opportunity by finding his bent and then applying con- 
centration; while opportunity abides only with those who 
are competent to take and retain advantage of whatever 
may be offered. Consequently, ability must first be 
acquired, and then the opportunity sought. At rare inter- 
vals we see where an opportunity has made a man suc- 
cessful, in spite of his profligacy; though these opportuni- 
ties are often of the most passive kind: fur instance, where 
some rich man’s son, who, though given up to the reckless 


ther’s shoes. And we see, too, where op- 
portunities have indirectly pushed men 
to the front, in that they have presented 
themselves, and the men, being unprepared to grasp them, 
have set about improving their weak points so as to takea 
firm hold upon future opportunities, and have thus acquired 
ability. The favorable opportunities come; ability is lack- 
ing; hence the opportunities go their way; and the weak 
subject realizes that, to be a successful man, he must be an 
able man. And when he becomes anable man, he has no 
trouble én finding a chance to achieve,success in some one 
line. Therefore, the only conclusion which we can arrive 
at } that it is to ability that what is called success in life 
is due. 


Advocates of Ability 


Among many others who give ability the prefer- 
ence are: Mrs. A. B. Weaver, Ligonier, Ind.; Albert 
Payne, Avon Park, Fla.; N. N. N., Vineland, N. J.; Ernest 
G. Hall, Port Austin, Mich.; Chas. Winterer, D. W. Con- 
rad, Solomon, New York City; William T. Bancroft, Low- 
ell, Mass.; Mrs. A. R. Gilman; G. T. Judd, Davenport, Ia.; 
and William T. Devore, Ashland, O. 


Ability Hsks no favors 

Alice Webster, Chicago, Ill.—There is no com- 
parison between the two. Opportunity, without ability, 
would count for naught. Ability, with good health, will 
make the opportunity. He who is possessed of the neces- 
sary ability will ask no favors of opportunity. He will 
reach the goal in spite of all obstacles. Men who, when 
boys, had no me for an education, have made the 
opportunities that placed them among scientists and 
philosophers. Young men who started from home without 
a dollar, and with no position awaiting them, have amassed 
great wealth through self-made opportunity. 
Miscellaneous 

Answers have also been received from D. W. C., 
New York City; Miss Lizzie C., Vashti, Pa.; R. T. A., 
Arlington Heights, Mass.; N. T., Staten Island, N. Y.; C. 
H. H., Santa Clara, Calif.; W.H. B., Galveston, Tex.; 
Garfield, P., Vineland, N. J.; R. R. W., Marshalltown, Ia.; 
Milton T. N., New York City; Jacob McC., Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y.; Frank B. K., Nyack, N. Y.; J. E. W., 
Troy, N. Y.; L.L. Stevens, Rondout, N. Y.; Ezra L. 
Averill, Mt. Clemens, Mich.; John J. Bowman, Jackson, 
Mo.; P. A. Girard, New Richmond, Wis.; M. J. 5., New 
Haven, Conn.; A. J. V. G., New Salem, Conn.; C. V. H., 
Waynesboro, Pa., and others. 


+ 


The second of the prize series was:— 





QUESTION No. 2. How much time should a young 
man, desirous of success, devote to social recrea- 
tion and amusement ? 











Answers 
One or two Evenings a Geek 


‘ B., Jackson, Mo.—Under ordinary circum- 
stances, I think one evening a week, certainly two, at 
most, is sufficient for a young man to devote to social rec- 
reation. The social side of life must not be neglected; but, 
by devoting one or two evenings a week to such amuse- 
ments, a young man can acquire all the polish necessary, 
and keep in touch with society, without interfering with 
his business. Too much indulgence in amusement is ruin- 
ous to a young man in business. 


A Small Modicum Suggested 

E. R. Averill, Mt. Clemens, Mich.—Not counting 
Sunday, which should be a day of rest, four hours per 
week ought to be the outside expenditure of time in social 
matters for a young man. Pleasures are creatures of the 
mind, and should not come to one through either the heels 
or the hands, 7. ¢., dancing and card-playing. 


Occasional Relaxation Needed 

Frank B. K., Nyack, N. Y. ‘The young man desir- 
ous of success should not devote any more time to social 
recreation and amusement than he feels absolutely neces- 
sary to him, so that he may keep in touch with his friends 
and the world. He should not desire social recognition or 
fame,—these come when success has been obtained. Occa- 
sionally, however, he should seek such recreation as would 
tend to improve his body and refresh him mentally. 


Gielt-Ordered Recreations 

Rose R. Deane, New York City.—The healthy, 
happy human being must have work and plenty of it; but 
he needs, too, some recreation and amusement. The fol- 
lowing quotation is Mrs. Gilbert Ann Taylor's: ‘None 
but the fully occupied can appreciate the delight of sus- 

nded, or, rather, varied labor. It is toil that creates 
polidays; there is no royal road,—yes, that is the royal 
road,—to them. Life cannot be made up of recreations; 
they must be garden-spots in well-farmed lands.” Then 
to really enjoy, we must work and then rest; but just how 
much time should the young man, wishing for a successful 
career, devote to recreation and amusement? I would like 
to give you the plan, in brief, of a successful lawyer's hab- 
its in early life. From nine to five, he worked in a lawyer's 
office, finding time to devote many spare minutes to his 
studies while there; from eight to ten, he attended lectures 
in a law course, studying in the library till eleven, five 
evenings a week. Saturday afternoons, he took long walks 
in the country with a congenial companion. Saturday 
evenings were always devoted to social calls ona cultured 
friend, preferably a woman; or to aconcert where only the 
best music was heard, to an art exhibition, or to something 
elevating but not exhausting. Sunday morning he went 
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to hear a scholarly divine, taught a mission class of boys 
in the afternoon,and rested the rest of the day. That was 
his programme for five years, with slight variation. He ob- 
tained his diploma and continued in a post-graduate course. 
He had a thorough knowledge of his profession gained by 
dint of hard study; and he also had a marvelous under- 
standing of men. This he had learned by watching the 
eople he came in contact with on the cars, studying their 
aces, their mannerisms, the tones of their voices, their 
conversation. He noticed the papers they read, and then 
began to classify them. On Sunday mornings, he met clever 
people. Sunday afternoons, his mission boys helped him 
fully as much as he helped them. 


After Toil, “Away, Dull Care!” 

C. R. S., Philadelphia.—Duties cared for; then 
“away, dull care!"’ and the burdened mind relaxes, and 
leasures sought can be enjoyed, and will in return yield 
resh strength for the morrow'’s toil. The question of how 
much time one can spare can be settled only by knowing 
what remains after a faithful performance of each day's 
work. 


The Line Must be Drawn 

G. C. D., Hillsdale, Mich.—To state in hours the 
time to be devoted to recreation would be impossible, as 
that must necessarily be governed by constitutions and 
occupations. Contact in a social way ought to broaden 
a young man, taking it for granted that he chooses the 
right kind of society. Of course the line must be drawn 
where pleasure interferes with work, either in time or 
energy. Each one must find for himself what amount and 
kind of recreation is necessary to his physical, mentai and 
moral well-being, and act accordingly. 


Just Snough to Refresh 

Albert Payne, Avon Park, Fla.—Just enough to re- 
fresh body and mind, and keep the system in the best con- 
dition for business is best;—neither more nor less. 


“To Gain Success, Shun Delights” 

C. L., Memphis, Tenn.—A young man, desirous of 
success, should not devote more time to social recreation 
and amusement than is absolutely necessary to insure per- 
fect physical health, and equally balanced mental facul- 
ties. Everyone knows that social recreation and amuse- 
ment is intended to divert the mind from business cares, 
and therefore should be subservient to business, for the 
reason that one cannot serve two masters: he must give 
up to either one or the other. We observe that the suc- 
cessful young man is he whose business comes first, last and 
always; and whose pleasures are considered as intended 
to flavor life, and to be indulged in discriminatingly. 
‘*To gain success,”’ some one has wisely said, ‘‘ one must 
shun delights, and live a life laborious."" The really pro- 
gressive young man will either spend an hour or so study- 
ing, or follow Colton’s good advice, and make the most of 
his time before retiring by ‘‘ determining to spend it on 
two sorts of acquaintances only,— those by whom some- 
thing may be got; and those from whom something may 
be learned.”” The declining years of one’s life are those 
in which comforts and luxuries are most needed; the obvi- 
ous course, therefore, being to fill youth with bright and 
profitable endeavor, getting along on as little diverting 
recreation and amusement as it is necessary to have to in- 
sure mental, moral and physical health; and engrossing 
every faculty in the line of activity that is chosen. 

Our greatest men have never taken any vacations, nor 
had any amusements during their early struggles. Recre- 
ation is for old men and children and women. ‘‘Action” 
should be the young man’s motto. His very business 
should be made so pleasant and engrossing as to be within 
itself a constant recreation; and, therefore, as a matter of 
fact, he should really be able to get along without any 
recreation, if need be, during youth. It isthe youth who 
is made to feel the sharp rocks of the world’s rugged path 
that forges to the front and makes his mark high upon 
the giant mountain called Success. 


A Matter of Conscience 

Solomon, New York City.—A young man earnestly 
desirous of success will devote as much time to social 
recreation as his conscience will dictate;—no one can say 
just how much or how little. He will find pleasure in see- 
ing success resulting from his efforts, and social recrea- 
tion will be a second thought. 


AH Good Motto 

S. M. O., New Haven, Conn.—He must devote a 
little of his time to social functions, such as parties, thea- 
ters, concerts and lectures. These are both educational 
and instructive, besides lessening the great tension and 
concentration of business. But the line should be drawn 
where expenditures for such functions would overstep the 
weekly or monthly allowance. I would also recommend 
leaving such pleasures early, so that a good night's rest 
can be had. Recreation should be indulged in as you take 
salt or sugar at table,—in moderation. Never overstep 
the laws of health; never overstep your means; and 
always keep amusement secondary to your business. 


Hn Gvening a Gleck is Gnough 


Mrs. A. R. Gilman.—One evening each week should 
be given to some harmless recreation by those who are 
working hard, in order to succeed. 


Miscellaneous 

Virginie B. B., New Richmond, Wis.—It is due to 

both of these qualities combined; first to use your ability 
‘to grasp an opportunity in the nick of time for your best 
advantage. 

C. V. H., Waynesboro, Pa.—No time should be 
given to recreation and amusement which lower the physi- 
cal tone, cloud the mental vision, wound the conscience, 
or overtax the purse. It is harmful, if not fatal, to busi- 
ness success, for a young fellow to become a * familiar 
figure " at the many socials, meets, etc., in vogue. 

A. J. V., New Salem, N. Y.—A man should devote 
one-quarter of his time to social recreation and amuse- 
ment, for it is largely by his personal appearance that he 
may impress the public. 

nswers have also been received from L. L. S., Ron- 
dout, N. Y.; -Mrs. F. A. B., Oberlin, O.; C. H. H., Santa 
Clara, Calif.; J. McC,, Saratoga, N. Y., and others. 
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The Strength of 
Small Saxon Words 


WALTER WELLESLEY 
II. 


E have more than five hundred words of 
one syllable in common use in which a is 
the only vowel, some four hundred and 
fifty with e¢ only, nearly four hundred 
with 7, more than four hundred with a, 
and two hundred and sixty or more 
with “«; besides many formed by diph- 
thongs. As most men do not use more 
than five thousand words, of which 

more than half are the short ones alluded to, it 

will be seen that they must be used by one who 
would speak or write for all who hear or read to heed. 

These small words are nearly all of Saxon origin. 
Sargent gives a long list, including head, skull, ear, 
tongue, lip, chin, heart, lungs and so to our toes; 
sight, touch, taste, smell; lame, blind, deaf, dumb; 
dog, cow, horse, bull; fire, storm, wind, thaw, frost, 
cloud; grass, corn, bread, fowl, fish; coal, wood, 
peat, turf; father, mother, husband, wife, son, 
daughter, boy, girl, brother, sister, home, kin, friend; 
hearth, roof, fire, tear, smile, blush, laugh, weep, 
sigh, groan; day, night, morn, eve, noon, light, heat, 
cold, frost, snow, hail, rain, sleet, and many more. 

Motion is Latin, but creep, walk, ride and run are 
Anglo-Saxon. Color is Latin, but not black, 
blue, red, green, yellow, brown. Sound is 
Latin, but hum, buzz, speak, hiss, sing, 
grunt, squeak and whistle are not. Crime. 
is Latin, but thief, rob, kill 
and lie are Anglo-Saxon. 
Number is French, but one, 
two, three, etc., up to a mill- 
ion, are Anglo-Saxon, as are 
also first, third, fourth, etc., 
—all but second, from the 
Latin (secundo). *‘ Anglo- 
Saxon is the language of 
business, of the shop, of the 
market, of the street, of the 
farm. We sell and buy, we 
find things cheap or dear, 
we plow and sow, we grow 
rich or poor,” as did our 
sires, and they have left us 
these short, good words to 
tell the tale. 

In much of the Bible, thirty-nine 
words out of forty are Anglo-Saxon. 
Such masters as Byron need but little 
else in their strongest passages. Except 
‘‘angel” and ‘‘face,”” every word is 
Anglo-Saxon in the stanza:— 





For the Angel of Death spread his wings on 
the blast, 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed; 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved, and forever grew still; 

And there lay the steed, with his nostrils all wide, 

But through them there rolled not the breath of his pride; 

And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 

And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 


Macaulay's ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome” owe much of 
their force and charm to the terse Saxon in which 
they are sung. Even Moore, in his highest flights of 
fancy, used few long words. In his most passionate 
passages, he employs monosyllables almost wholly, 
as in the following, from ‘‘ Paradise and the Peri: — 


Oh! let me only breathe the air, 
The blessed air, that’s breathed by thee, 
And, whether on its wings it bear 
Healing or death, ’t is sweet to me! 
There,—drink my tears while yet they fall, — 
Would that my bosom’s blood were balm, 
And, well thou know’st, I'd shed it all, 
To give thy brow one minute's calm. 
Nay, turn not from me that dear face,— 
Am | not thine,—thy own loved bride,— 
The one, the chosen one, whose place 
In life or death is by thy side ? 
Think’st thou that she, whose only light, 
In this dim world, from thee hath shone, 
Could bear the long, the cheerless night, 
That must be hers when thou art gone? 
That I can live, and let thee go, 
Who art my life itself —No, no,— 
When the stem dies the leaf that grew 
Out of its heart must perish too! 


Whole poems by this author afford even more strik- 
ing illustrations, such as, ‘‘I’'d Mourn the Hopes,” 
‘«Love’s Bonny Dream,” ‘‘Take Back the Virgin 
Page,” ‘‘The Harp That Once Through Tara's 
Halls,” ‘“« As Slow Our Ship,” ‘“‘ Weep On, Weep On,” 
“The Meeting of the Ships,” ‘‘When Love is Kind,” 
‘*Long Years Have Passed,” etc. 
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Some of Hood's strongest effects are produced by 
alternating Latin phrases with lines or sentences of 
purest Saxon. Poe could sound the whole gamut of 


human feeling in Anglo-Saxon words. Note the 
following stanzas :— 
Out,—out are the lights,—out all! 
And, over each quivering form, 
The curtain, a funeral pall 
Comes down with the rush of a storm. 
For the moon never beams, without bringing me dreams 


Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Le« ; 

As a poet seeking to produce a striking line, Pope 
used only poetic license in calling short words ‘low 
words ;" but, outside of their immediate connection in 
his own poem, he wrote wide of the mark. His 
dictum, however, together with the ponderous models 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson and others of his school, and 
the great prominence given to legal and scientific 
studies for a century or more, have led our schools to 
neglect the study of Anglo-Saxon. Only a few of our 
leading writers and orators have fully understood its 
importance. But, as Latin and Greek are dropped 
more and more from our college courses, the real 
mother-tongue of the common people should receive 
much greater attention. 


Che Elevator Led the Way 


HE great development of the modern elevator 
is one of the best examples that 
the mother of invention.” 

has entirely revolutionized the 
cities. 


‘* Necessity is 
This simple device 
architecture of large 
New York City of to-day, 
built upon a long, 
narrow peninsula, 
with no possibility 
of extension except- 
ing in one direction, 
would be practically 
impossible. The on- 
ly solution of the 
problem of a city 
which was to be a 
great metropolis, 
was to extend it into 
the air. 

But how could this 
be done? How could 
people be carried to 
such lofty offices ? 
There was no prac- 
tical device for the 
purpose, until within 
a few years, except 
a rude hoist worked 
by a hand-windlass. 
This was used for 
freight and passengers as well. 

But no problem seems to be too great 
for human ingenuity to grapple with. 
It was inevitable that great cities should 
extend into the air, and immediately 
human ingenuity set to work to solve 
the problem, which has resulted in the 
evolution of the modern elevator. 

Only very recently was it considered practical to 
build a business block more than three or four stories 
high. In 1868, one high building was put up in New 
York, and the owner was so doubtful about the willing- 
ness of people to go up to the top that he rented a 
large suite of rooms for eight hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a year. The second year, he ventured to raise the 
price to twelve hundred and fifty; but he thought he 
had then reached the highest possible limit, so he 
made a lease for five years at that price. It was soon 
discovered, however, that people were not afraid of 
the elevator, and preferred the higher stories to the 
lower ones. He was soon offered forty-five hundred 
dollars a year for the same suite which he had first 
rented for eight hundred and fifty dollars. 

When the possibilities of the elevator were once 
demonstrated, real estate in the business portions of 
large cities increased rapidly in value. 

The steel cages now used in tall buildings have 
been the means of greatly reducing the cost of con- 
struction,—from five dollars per cubic foot to thirty- 
seven and a-half cents. How long these stee] cages 
in these sky-scraping buildings will last, is uncertain. 
They will surely corrode in time, and the structures 
must be weakened. 

What would our ancestors think of janitors’ families 
being brought up upon roof-houses, three hundred 
feet in the air? 


The spirited steed, which will contend of its own accord 
for the victory, will run still more swiftly if thou givest 
encouragement.—OvID. 


Without it, the 
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The Country 
Girl’s Possibilities 


ANTHONY 
Why g thus forever sighing, 
For tl ) nattained and dim, 
While t eautif ill around thee lying, 
Otters ts low, perpetual hymn? 


HARRIET WINSLOW. 


IRCUMSTANCES? I make circum- 
said the great Napoleon. 
fore in the world’s history 
easily possible for a girl to 
mstances as it is to-day, 
»can better do this lives 
ity,but inthe country. We 

of the advantages of city 
ertainly has many advan- 

Its libraries, its lectures, its 
vileges, its places of desir- 
ities for shopping and for 





hl mu 
apie amuse! 


transportation, are a ts favor. Some of them, at 
least, are alt nsable to those who have 
been chosen » become doctors, lawyers, 
authors, journa i things requiring special 
and ever i! asing mation, amusement which 
can be had t on their own part, and 
transportati not require much time. 
And the peo 1 vocation for these things, 


by the very nployment, can, without 


great or long create for themselves a 
social life acquaintance and winning 
the friendshi vn in their way, many of 
whom will ate companions. But the 


girl who go a strange city, toentera 
store, or as tic service, or to assume a cler- 
expect months, perhaps 

h, if it be not tragedy, 
is quite possible in the 
country to hire in the city it is next to 
impossible. Ma vellers take people into 
people, in a majority of 
cases, members ly; and regard and treat 
them as friends ra woarders. Inthe city this 
very seldom ha ndeed, in the city, working 
people do not oft the country sense, which 
means havi! eals at the same place. 
Respectable t g-places are far too ex- 
pensive for rk or store girl, who is 
obliged to hire a »btain her meals where she 
can get them ily, and not being over fas- 
tidious about t in cities localities count. 
No one bids the morning, and at eve- 


ical positio 
a year or 


Strongiy rest 








their homes 


ning no onek s when she reaches her room, 
or what her fee ¢ be Most city lodging 
houses, should the tongues, could tell myriads 


of tales of s 


hearts almost 


companionship, and of 
t of care and sympathy. 


The young linquishes a position as 
a domestic in t to accept a place as servant 

1 the city a t to me, the greatest mistake 
of all. In nea try homes the ‘‘ hired girl” 
(the word s¢ is seldom heard in the 
country,) is er, one of the family, eat- 
ing and sitting a sing with members of the 
household ; a al circles of the place she is 
not consider the scale than any other 
working woma al and mental caliber. In 
the city she is to the kitchen, is regarded as 
little different t rest of their household ma- 
chinery, and ha il standing whatsoever. 


Country vs. City Wages 

The village kee] milliner, clerk or teacher 
six dollars a week, paying 
two and one-half lollars a week for areal home, 
in which everyt r bodily and mental com- 
fort is a sour real solicitude to the family in 
which she lives ured to the city by the pros- 
ne to twelve dollars a week, 


who is recei 


pect of receiy 


ignorant of the " that the latter sums in the city 
will yield her fa mfort, and leave her a balance 


as small as, or 7 an, that she now has. The 
country girl wit stent vocation which makes 
it certainly ad\ not actually necessary, that 
she should go to and who, nevertheless, goes 
with the idea t | thus better her social con- 
dition, makes a ften an irreparable mistake. 
The city girl erred, cannot make circum- 
stances, or, at t make them with any such 
celerity, and he country girl. Working 
ying, brain-wearing tasks 

aces, causes the city work- 
than for anything else, 
chances of her making 


long hours at 
in close shops or 
ing girl to long 


and largely 


desirable outs \ 1intances, except such as may 
be offered throug rch affiliations. Country living 
to-day is, or ma ve, far from the monotonous, 
mentally unsatisfactory thing it once was. Most 
towns now have a free public library. One of the 
first efforts of ‘ who lives in a town which has 
no library should be to rally all possible forces, and 


to establish one ‘he places where this cannot be 


SUCCESS 


done are few and far between. A magazine club, an 
arrangement by which several persons, by paying 
each a small monthly sum, may have the use of a 
number of the leading publications, is a most exceilent 
institution. In coming together once a week, or 
oftener, to listen while the articles in these publica- 
tions are read aloud, may be found a series of most 
entertaining and instructing outings. Of course, 
other reading may be done in the same way, 
with the added benefit and interest which varied 
opinions and criticisms give. For winter evenings a 
girls’ debating club is an excellent thing. The time is 
not far distant when women will have the elective fran- 
chise, and it will be well for those who have their politi- 
cal lamps trimmed and burning. Moreover, one getsa 
far better understanding of any subject, literary, 
scientific, philosophical, domestic, when all its points 
are brought out by those who, for their own gratifica- 
tion, are bound te excel as expounders. 
* *£ + 

Good Companionship 

A wheeling club would yield an immense amount of 
good exercise, good companionship, and much 
pleasure. A far-afield club for the purpose of study- 
ing nature at first hand; of geologizing, botanizing, 
and learning the habits of birds, beasts, insects and 
fishes, would yield rich returns in the expansion of 
the mind, and the pleasure of the heart. There are 
few country girls who could not find, at least, an 
occasional hour for this recreation. 

In the country, where there are so many large and 
little used rooms, a gymnasium would be easy of attain- 
ment, and from any college of oratory in the nearest 
town could be procured, at a rate which would cost 
each member but a trifling sum, a teacher who would, 
if desired, instruct in both physical culture and 
elocution. 

The Cosmopolitan University, and various other 
provisions for home study and improvement, render it 
entirely possible for one who can command a com- 
paratively short time each day to obtain even a classi- 
cal education at home. Where several girls take up 
these studies together they can usually be pursued 
with greater profit and enjoyment than when carried 
on by oneself. In short, in everything which a girl 
undertakes, if she can be companioned in her efforts 
by earnest, consecrated, cheerful friends and co- 
workers, the better will be the result, and the more 
enjoyable the labor. 

Of course no general rule will fit all cases. Specific 
things, vocations and avocations, the fitness of a girl 
for her surroundings, the attitude of parents toward 
the projected change,—all these things, and many 
others, must be considered. But, speaking on general 
principles, the country girl, the furthering of whose 
intended life work does not depend in any measure 
upon the advantages which the city alone offers, 
should consider long and well, and take especial care 
to learn the comparative gains and losses of her 
possible city and country life, before she decides to 
abandon the latter for the former. 

Permit a suggestion,in closing. Why should not some 
of the girls who, after careful deliberation, have 
decided to go to the city, and who have inherited the 
country heartiness and hospitality with the ability to 
prepare wholesome meals and make a house into a 
real home,—why should not some, yes, many, of these 
girls go to the cities and open ‘‘truly homes’ for the 
other girls who are starving for them, thus, like 
charity, blessing her who gives and her who receives? 


fe ad 
Hospiration 


GEORGE S. BURLEIGH 


E see this life of Man, 
W All crossed with joy and woe, 
And ever seek, beyond our span 
A better than we know. 
So shoots the farthest star, 
To find its central sun; 
So gleams, in firmaments afar, 
The eternal day begun. 


O mystic Dawn, unseen 
By dwellers in the vale, 

On peaks of daring thought serene, 
Thy golden light we hail! 

Higher, and ever higher, 
Its rosy palms invite, 

Where souls that ceased not to aspire 
Stand robed in dazzling white. 


A voice comes down the blue. 
From every kindling peak, 
That calls us nobler work to do, 
And nobler goals to seek; 
To climb the loftier zones, 
Where kings of earnest thought 
Reign, and still wrestle for new thrones, 
With purer gold inwrought. 


Forsaking everywhere 
The prizes cheaplier won, 

The eternal morn of true and pure 
Shall light us on and on 

Till, over summits dim, 
In purple glooms afar, 

We see, through deepening glory swim, 
Our victory’s morring star. 


Marcu, 1898 


Dow a Yankee Got 
H Good, Square Meal 


’M afraid you won't be able to eat any 
breakfast!" exclaimed a passenger 
who had been over the route before, 
as the stage approached a village 
hotel in Ohio, many years ago. 

‘*What!—how? No breakfast!” 
‘* Exactly, so you may just as well 
keep your seats and your change.” 

‘* Don't they expect passengers to breakfast?” asked 
a portly traveler. ‘‘Why, I’m as hungry as a wolf, 
after bouncing around in this stage since midnight." 

‘*Oh, yes; they expect you to breakfast, but not to 
eat it. I'm under the impression that there is an 
understanding between the landlord and the driver 
that the latter shall have his drinks without charge 
if he will start before you fairly begin to eat.” 

‘‘What on airth are you talkin’ about?” asked 
Hezekiah Spaulding, who had been too much sur- 
prised to speak before. ‘‘ Ef you calk’late I’m goin’ 
to pay four and ninepence for my breakfast, as that 
sign sez, an’ not get the vally on't, you're off your 
trail. I'm goin’ to git my breakfast here, an’ not pay 
nary red cent till I dew.” 

‘Then you'll be left.” 

‘*T reckon not,—not as you knows on, 

‘“* Well, we'll see!” 

‘*Breakfast just ready, gentlemen!” said the smil- 
ing landlord, as the passengers began to get out. 
‘*Take a wash, gentlemen? Here's water, basins, 
towels and soap.” 

‘Wall, ef this ain't suthin’ like!" exclaimed Heze- 
kiah, as fragrant coffee and steak and bread began to 
appear; but just then the driver entered. 

‘*Stage ready!” he called. ‘All aboard that's 
goin’ with me!” And into the stage or up to the 
outside seats hurried eight grumbling passengers, 
who had paid for breakfast, only to be tricked out of it. 

‘* All on board, gentlemen?” inquired the landlord. 

‘*One missing.” 

‘* You'll be left, sir!" called the landlord, as he 
hurried to the dining-room, and found Hezekiah doing 
full justice to the coffee and steak and _ bread. 
‘There's no time to spare, Stage is just going to 
Start.” 

‘*Wall, I hain’t got nothin’ agin it,” said Hez, as he 
passed his plate for more steak. ‘‘Say, Square,” he 
added, as the stage rumbled away, ‘‘them air cakes 
is "bout et—fetch on 'nuther grist! Waiter, let’s hev 
‘nuther cup o' that air coffee! Pass them eggs! 
Raise your own beef, Square? This is ’mazin’ nice 
steak. Dew right smart trade, Square, I calk’late? 
But say, Square; ez I'm bout to conclude payin’ my 
devours to this air table, jest give us a bow! o’ bread 
an’ milk to top off with, an’ I'll be much obleeged 
tew ye.” ‘. 

Hez had spoken very deliberately, but each sentence 
had been preceded and followed by some of the live- 
liest eating the landlord had ever witnessed. The 
table was pretty wel! cleared of edibles by the time 
the waiter appeared with a bow! of. milk and a large 
plate of bread. 

‘*Spoon, tew, ef you please!” 

But not aspoon could be found. ‘‘I'm sure there 
were a plenty of silver spoons on the table when the 
stage stopped,” said the landlord. 

‘Say, air ye? But dew ye think them passengers 
is goin’ to pay ye for a breakfuss an’ not git no com- 
pensashun?” 

Out rushed the landlord and started a man off on a 
fast horse to bring back the stage. As it stopped at 
the hotel the second time, Hez opened the door 
placidly and climbed in. ‘‘How air yew, gents?” 
said he; ‘‘I'm nation glad to see yew.’ 

‘‘Can you point out the man you think has the 
spoons?” asked the landlord. 

‘*Pint him out? Sartin I ken. Say, Square; I 
paid yew four an’ ninepence for breakfuss, an’ I 
calk'late I got the vally on't! Yew’'ll find the spoons 


” 


in the coffee pot. All aboard, driver! Go ahead! 


+ 


SHE KNEW WHAT TO DO FIRST 

A whole street in a provincial town was recently thrown 
into excitement by an ignorant, uncontrolled young 
mother, who ran into the street screaming :— 

‘* Jack 1s bleeding to death! Run for the doctor, quick!” 

The father walked the floor in terror, the children cried, 
the neighbors flocked in, the mother went into hysterics, 
and little Jack was fainting from loss of blood. The 
‘* blood spurts” showed that an artery had been severed. 
The father was trying to plaster up the wound in his arm, 
when a young girl of sixteen, from the high school, came 
rushing in. She snatched the pillow-case off the bed, cut 
it into strips, and bound them tightly above and below the 
wound. The doctor came soon, and simply said :— 

‘*My dear, you have saved the boy's life. Your knowl- 
edge of physiology was as good as mine in this case!" 


+ 


Agents WANTED for SUCCESS in every city, town 
and village. Attractive terms. Apply to The Success 
Co., No. 3 Cooper Union, New York City. 
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Lipa A. CHURCHILL 


And this is the little mill-girl of Lowell, who doffed the bobbins : 
Lucy Larcom! Her name has always seemed to me one of those 
born and baptismal appeietions which hold a significance and a 
prophecy. “ Lucy,’’—the light ; * Larcom,’’—the song-bird haunt ; 
the combe, or valley-field of larks. It is her birth name, and her 
heart-and-soul name. | fancy it needs not to be much changed into 
her heaven-name. | “spect,” like Topsy, that the name and s' 
must have “‘ growed” together.—Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 

S school commenced, Miss Lucy ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘* Well, then, I hope it'll quit commenc- 
ing soon, before it gets very long.” 

He had such a pretty, gentle-mannered 
teacher, this wee boy, who had never be- 
fore been sent to school, that he did not 
feel shy in asking questions or voicing 
his hopes. ‘The second school-house was 
a log building standing amid the wide, monotonous 
stretches of an Illinois prairie, whose billowy grass 
reminded the homesick teacher of the ocean off her 
own New England coast. The central structure of 
the house was an enormous 
chimney. One day when, for 
some misdemeanor, a girl had 
been directed by Miss Larcom 
to ‘‘stand in the chimney,” 
she climbed out through the 
ample aperture, and treated 
herself to the freedom of ‘‘all- 





out-doors.” 

The pupils, ranging from 
infants to young men and wo- 
men, came from three coun- 
ties. The teacher walked two 
miles to school. 

She was one of the minis- 
ter'sfamily. Her older sister, 
Emeline, ‘‘half-motlher, half- 
mate,” had married a pioneer 
Western clergyman. Lucy for 
atime accompanied the two 
in their wanderings, becoming 
a teacher in several Western 
hamlets. The school taught 
in the big-chimneyed house 
was under the auspices of a 
district-committee, who re- 
quired its would-be teachers 
to hold uptheir hands and 
swear that they were able to 
instruct in arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, writing and spelling. 
‘‘Forty dollars is a lot o’ 
money to pay a young woman 
for three months’ teachin’. 
She oughter know considera- 
ble,” declared an official to 
whom Miss Larcom's brother- 
in-law had gone to collect her 
salary. But even for such a ‘‘lot o' money.” the young 
girl would not consent to remain long away from New 
England, whose every rock was dear to her, the song 
of whose waters was, to her interpreting soul and re- 
sponsive heart, both inspiration and lullaby. 

Early Days at Lowell 

Lucy was next to the youngest of the Larcom fam- 
ily of eight girls, who, when she was ten years old, 
removed with their widowed mother from Beverly to 
Lowell, where much-needed work was provided by 
the mills. Mrs. Larcom, in her boarding-house,— it 
was really that,—became a mother of additional girls. 
After three years as home-helper, Lucy became a fac- 
tory ‘‘ doffer,”” one whose work it is to remove empty 
bobbins and replace them by full ones. Her literary 
life had been for some time lived, not unto the world, 
but unto herself. When seven years old, she had writ- 
ten a manuscript volume of little stories and poems, 
which she illustrated with crude water-colors. After 
enjoying it for some time, she took it to the attic, sol- 
emnly tore it into bits, and consigned it to the rats. 

In Lucy Larcom were once again asserted the im- 
mortal truths that when the soul wills the hand must 
act, and that where the spirit is, the master-builder, 
the heart, must carry out its mandates. The very 
things out of which a sluggish imagination and inade- 
quate mental vitality would have constructed impas- 
sable barriers, this girl, following the example of other 
indomitable souls, made her capital. 


“The Mill-Girl Poet” 
Lucy Larcom, the Song-Bird, who “Doffed the Bobbins” 
—Rer Friendship with Ubittier 


Her thoughts, which 
the monotony of her 
work left much at leisure, 
built many a mental 
structure, wove many a 
fanciful story, rhymed 
myriad songs. Long 
tasks called the workers 
abroad before day, but in 
the quick-pulsed stream 
of humanity pouring 
forth to meet the morn- 
ing freshness, in the large, fair beauty made by the 
thousands of lights in huge mills, in the large, soft. 
near-hanging stars of the dawn,—in all these the slight 
girl with the large insight saw the strength and the 
poetry of real life; and no one was ever more responsive 
to life in all its shadings than this doffer poet. On her 
homeward way she saw and communed With the sum- 
mer sunsets, gathered wayside flowers,—for Lowell 
was notthen the pent-up city it has since become, 
translated the different bird-songs, and bewailed her 
lot not at all. 
Evenings with the Mill-Giris 

Then came the evenings when, around a long table, 
the girls sewed and read and talked, never dreaming 
that the silent, studious little one, who seemed the 
least among them, was to be the greatest of them all. 
‘*While yet a child,” Miss Larcom says, ‘‘I used to 
consider it special good fortune that my aome was at 
Lowell. There was a frank friendliness and sincerity 
































THE WESTERN LOG SCHOOL-HOUSE WHERE LUCY LARCOM TAUGHT “ AT $40 A QUARTER” 


in the social atmosphere that wrought upon me uncon- 
sciously, and made the place pleasant to live in. Peo- 
ple moved about their every-day duties with purpose 
and zest, and were genuinely interested in one an- 
other; while in the towns on the seaboard it sometimes 
was as 1f every man’s house was his castle, in almost 
a feudal sense, where the family shut themselves in 
on the defensive against intruders. 

From the inner deep-thoughted existence lived in 
the stillness of her being, and the outer busy life of 
which she was a part, grew the ‘‘ Offering,” the paper of 
the Lowell mill girls’ club of which Lucy's sister was 
editor. In this paper appeared ‘‘Idyls of Work.” 
which was a retelling and resetting forth of the exist- 
ence about her, and ‘‘ Wild Roses of Cape Ann,” full, 
as Mrs. Whitney gracefully declares, ‘‘of picture and 
perfume and legend that could only have been seen 
and breathed and learned where the forests lean down 
to listen to the ocean, and the waters send up their 
song and strength and keen, sweet baptism, to the 
hills and trees.” It was among her factory mates 
that Lucy Larcom so strongly began that work of 
ministration which she never afterwards laid down. 
The of Labor 

From the drudgery of work to its dignity and beauty 
and beneficence, she lifted the mill-giri mind. From 
outside unloveliness and the prosaic monotony which 
tend toward madness, she led the thoughts of her 
girl companions, into regions which refreshed their 
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added to their mental 


minds and 
subtle and rejuvenating thing called culture. 

One evening there appeared, at one of the club-meet- 
ings of the literary circle of 


that 


possessions 


mill girls, a kind-faced, 
big-browed man, who spoke, with the ‘‘thee and 
thou” of the Quakers,—John Greenleaf Whittier, who 
was then in Lowell editing a Free-Soil journal. He 
showed his interest in Lucy Larcom by criticising 
some of her contributions tothe paper which had been 
read. From that day, the two poets,—one a mature 
man, the other a mere child, fast friends. 
Lucy was afterwards introduced to Elizabeth, Whit- 
tier’s sister, and between the three loving, ministering, 
tender souls, there sprang up a friendship which was 
ended only by death, out of which grew those beauti- 
ful compilations, ‘*‘ Child-life,”” and ‘‘Songs of Three 
Centuries.” 
Poetic Firstlings 

‘*This poem was produced under the inspiration of 
the nurses,” announced the Lowell ‘ Casket,” in 
which appeared certain of Miss Larcom’s verses; a 
misprint, of course, for muses, but those who knew its 
author to be only about twelve years 
rel with the statement. One of her early composi- 
tions which was sent tothe ** Atlantic,”’ 
Lowell was its editor, was, no name being signed to 
the production, ascribed to Emerson. 


were 


iid, did not quar- 
while the poet 


During all this 
time of literary achievement, the poet was the mill- 
girl still, She had been After 
bobbin dofting, her next work was tending a spin- 
ning-frame. Later she was employed in the cloth- 


steadily promoted 


room, and finally as book- 
keeper. Always on her 
frame or desk lay an open 
book, something on mathe- 
matics, grammar, English 
or German literature, from 
which statements or _§sen- 
tences could be snatched, to 
be conned over while her 


hands attended to their 
chanical tasks. 

It was when she was twenty 
that Miss Larcom left the mill 
to accompany her sister to the 
West and become a teacher. 
During these Western wan- 
derings she at length found 
herself in the vicinity of Mon- 
ticello Female Seminary. She 
entered the institution as a 
pupil, spending three years in 
the full course ot study, also 
taking charge of the prepara- 
tory department during the 
last two years. But her heart 
was all in New England, and 
it was with glad footsteps that 
she entered Beverly, Mass. 
Here, for a year or two, she 
taught aclass of young ladies. 
Her next position was in 
Wheaton Seminary, at Nor- 
ton, Mass., where she re- 
mained six years, teaching 
rhetoric, English literature, 
composition,mental and moral 
science, and botany. It was 
in 1865 that she became assis- 
tant editor, and a year later, leading editor of ‘‘ Our 
Young Folks,” a Boston magazine. Her writings 
were everywhere recognized; the poem, ‘‘ Hannah 
Binding Shoes,” being, probably, the best known 
of all. 

To her home in Beverly journeyed many who 
needed encouragement, sympathy, and comfort, for 
Lucy Larcom not only had, like Margaret Fuller, ‘‘a 
genius for friendship,” but a genius for methering. 
Hers was the gospel of love made manifest. Bravely, 
adequately, and gracefully she wrought, but those 
who knew her best will best remember and revere her 
for what she was rather than for what she wrote. In 
her own words :— 


Woman can climb no higher than womanhood, 
Whatever be her title. 


++ 


A TOAST THAT TOUCHED THEIR HEARTS 

A Western paper recently invited the surviving Union and 
Confederate Silvers to give an account of the bravest act 
observed by each during the Civil War. Colonel Thomas 
W. Higginson said that, at a dinnerat Beaufort, S. C., where 
wine flowed freely and ribald jests were bandied, Dr. 
Miner, a slight, boyish fellow who did not drink, was told 
that he could not go until he had drunk a toast, tolda 
story, or sungasong. He replied: ‘I cannot sing, but I 
will give you a toast, although I must drink it in water. 
It is, ‘Our Mothers.’” The men were so affected and 
ashamed that some took him by the hand and thanked him 
for displaying courage greater than that required to walk 
up to the mouth of a cannon. 
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JOHN WANAMAKER, AS HE IS TO-DAY 


MANLEY M. GILLAM 


after all, he was very much like other boys, except that 
he did not take kindly to rough play, or do much play- 
ing of any kind, and that he was saving of his money. 
He was earnest in his work, unusually earnest for a 
boy, and so when, a little later, he went to a Market 
street clothing house and asked for a place, he had no 
difficulty in getting it, nor had he any trouble in 






























JOHN WANAMAKER, AT THE AGE OF FIFTY-FOUR 


holding it. His effort was to be first at the aotiie” 
store in the morning, and he was very likely 
to be one of the last, if not the last at the 
store in the evening. But he did not ex- 
pect credit for this. Men who worked with him in the 
Tower Hall Clothing Store say that he was always 
bright, willing, accommodating, and very sel- 
dom out of temper. If there was an er- 
rand, ‘‘John” was always prompt and 
glad to do it. And so the store peo- 
ple liked him, and the proprietor 
liked him, and, when he began 
to sell clothing, the customers 
liked him. He was consid- 
erate of their interests. He 
did not try to force unde- 
sirable goods upon them. 
He treated them so that 
when they came again 
they would be apt to 
ask, ‘‘Where is John?” 
There was nothing in all 
this that any boy could 

not have done; it is sim- 
ply the spirit that any boy 
or young man should show 
now,—must show if he ex- 
pects to succeed wonderfully. 
Of course this could only lead 

to something higher. An am 
bitious young man, such as John 
Wanamaker, was not to be content- 
ed to sell goods all his days for 
other people. It was not long be- 
fore he became secretary of the 
Young Men's Christian Association 
at $1,000 a year. In the course of a few years he had 
saved $2,000, when, joining with a friend who had 
$2,000, they decided toopen a clothing store of their own. 
Now here was successful growth without one single 


AS HE APPEARED AT TWENTY-SEVEN 


outside influence to help the young man along. He 
got his first situation without influence. He got into 
Tower Hall without influence. His earnestness, ac- 
tivity and ability got him the secretaryship. He 
saved $2,000 while other young men, who perhaps had 
earned many times more than he, had saved nothing. 
He had made friends among the customers of the old 
store, and he had not only made friends of many 
of the employees there, but he had impressed 
them all with the feeling that here was a young 
man whom it was safe totie to. He had also made 
friends among church people and helpful folk 
generally. All of this was great capital. 

Step by Step Upward 

At the very outset of his storekeeping, John 
Wanamaker did what amost any other business 
man would have stood aghast at. He chose the 
best man he knew as a salesman in the clothing 
business in Philadelphia, and agreed to pay him 
$1,350 for a year,—one-third of the entire capital 
of the new concern. It seemed reckless extrava- 
gance. And there were other employees, too, 
and rent to pay and stock to buy,—and here went 
the promise of this great sum just for one assist- 
ant! This move that seemed so audacious was 
really a very wise one; for, when the new 
employee went with Mr. Wanamaker to New 
York to buy goods, the fact of his association 
added credit to the young house and so a little 
money was eked out with a good deal more of 
credit, and a very fair stock of goods was laid in: 
This was just asthe war began. Oak Hall wasa 
success from the start. Pos- 
sibly, under the circum- 
stances,’any sort of a cloth- 
ing venture that had fair 
backing would have been a 
success. But no ordinary 
concein could have grown 
so rapidly and so health- 
fully as Oak Hall grew. 

And right here another 
characteristic of Mr. Wana- 
maker's makeup strikingly 
manifested itself; he was 
not bound by precedent. No 
matter how time-honored a 
business method might be 
if it did not strike him as the 
wisest, he put it aside at 
% once. And from the first he 
fully appreciated the im- 
portance of attracting pub- 
lic attention. Asa boy he 
had published ‘“‘Every- 
body's Journal,’’—a hodge-podge of odd bits with dabs 
of original matter; notable then and now mainly be- 
cause it indicated the bent of the young mind. At 
Oak Hall the same spirit of innovation was continually 
shown. It has often been told how Mr. Wanamaker 
delivered his first order in a wheelbarrow, and put the 
money ($38) into an advertisement in ‘The Inquirer.” 
But that was only one instance significant of the man. 
**Waking Up”’ a Town 

Philadelphia woke one morning to find ‘“‘W. & B.” in 
the form of six-inch square posters stuck up all over 
the town. There was not another letter, no hint, just 
“W.& B.” Such things are common enough now, but 
then the whole city was soon talking and wondering 
what this sign meant. After a few days, a second pos- 
ter modestly stated that Wanamaker & Brown had 
begun to sell clothing at Oak Hall. 

Of course the young firm got business rapidly. 
When any man gets out of a rut and in the direc- 
tion of more enterprise, it helps him. Before long 
there were great signs, each 100 feet in length, painted 
on special fences built in a dozen places about the 
city, particularly near the railroad stations. These 
told of the new firm and were the first of a class that 


is now seen all over the country. New ideas in 
advertising were cropping out. In time balloons 


more than twenty feet high were sent up, and a suit of 
clothes was given to each person who brought one of 
them back. Whole counties were stirred up by the 
balloons. It was grand advertising, imitated since by 
all sorts of people. When the balloon idea struck the 
Oak Hall management it was quickly found that the 
only way to get these air-ships was to make them, and 
so, on the roof of the store, the cotton cloth was cut 
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and oiled and put together. Being well built, and 
tied very tightly at the neck, they made long flights 
and some of them were used over and over again. In 
one instance, a balloon remained for more than six 
months in a cranberry swamp, and when the 

great bag was discovered, slowly sway 

ing in the breeze, among the bushes, 
the frightened Jerseymen thought 
they had come upon an elephant, 
or, maybe, a survivor of the mas- 
todons. This made more adver- 
tising of the very best kind for 
the clothing store,—the kind that 
excites interested, complimen- 

tary talk. 

Seizing Opportunities a 

Genius consists in taking ad- wt 
vantage of opportunities quite Ny 
as much as in making them. 
Here was a young man doing 
things in an advertising way 
regardless of the custom of the 
business world, and with a 
wonderful knowledge of human 
nature. He took common-sense 
advantage of opportunities that 
were open to everybody. 

Soon after the balloon experi- 
ence, tally-ho coaching began 
to be a Philadelphia fad of the 
veryexclusives. Immediately 
afterwards a crack coach was se- 
cured, and six large and spirited horses were used 
instead of four, and Oak Hall employees, dressed in 
the style of the most altra coaching set, traversed 
the country in every direction, scattering advertising 
matter to the music of the horn. Sometimes they 
would be a week on a trip. No wonder Oak Hall 
flourished. It was kept in the very front of the 
procession all the time. 

A little later, in the yachting season, the whole 
town was attracted and amused by processions and 
scatterings of men, each wearing a wire body frame 
that supported a thin staff from which waved a 
wooden burgee, or pointed flag reminding them of 
Oak Hall. Nearly two hundred of these prototypes 
of the ‘‘Sandwich man” were often out at one 
time. 

But it was not only in the quick catching of a 
novel advertising thought that the new house was 
making history; in newspaper advertising, it was 
even further in advance. The statements of store 
news were crisp and unhackneyed, and the first 
artistic illustrations ever put into advertisements 
used there. So high was the grade of this 
picture-work that art schools regularly clipped the 
illustrations as models; and the world-famous 
Shakespearean scholar, Dr. Horace Howard Fur- 
treasured the original sketches of ‘The 
Seven Ages” as among the most interesting in his 
unique collection. 

As a storekeeper he was just as original. It was 
the universal rule in those days, in the clothing trade, 
not to mark the prices plainly on the goods that were 
for sale. Within rather liberal bounds, the salesman 
got what he could from the customer. Mr. Wana- 
maker, after a time, instituted at Oak Hall the plan of 
‘* but one price and that plainly marked,’’—the begin- 
ning of still another revolution in business methods. 
He saw to it that customers had prompt and careful 
attention. If a sale was missed, he required a written 
reason for it from the salesman. There was no hap- 
hazard business in that store,—nothing of the happy- 
go-lucky style. Each man must be alert, wide-awake, 
attentive, or there was no place for him at Oak Hall. 
Economical Ways 

And Mr. Wanamaker’s habits of economy were 
never relaxed. It is told of him that, in the earlier 
days at Oak Hall, he used to gather up the short 
pieces of string that came in on parcels, make them 
into a bunch, and see that they were used when 
bundles were to be tied. He also had a habit of 
smoothing out old newspapers, and seeing that they 
were used as wrappers for such things as did not 
require a better grade of paper. 

A considerable portion of the trade of the new store 
came from people in the country districts. Mr. Wana- 
maker had a way of getting close to them and gaining 
their good will. An old employee of the firm says: 
‘‘John used to put a lot of chestnuts in his pocket 
along in the fall and winter, and, when he had one of 
these countrymen in tow, he'd slip a few of the nuts 
into the visitor's hand and both would go munching 
about the store." Another salesman of the old house 
says: ‘If we saw a man come in chewing gum, we 
knew it was of no use trying tosell himanything. You 
see, he was sure to be as green as grass and fully con- 
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vinced that we were all watching for a chance to 
cheat him. John said it was all nonsense; that such 
people came on purpose to buy, and were the easiest 
people in the world tosell to. And he would prove it. He 
would chew gum with them, and talk farm 
or crops or cattle with them. ‘They'd 
buy of him every time. But none of 
E> us could ever get his knack of deal- 
BN ing with countrymen.” 
There it is. This young mer- 
chant understood human 
nature. He put his customer 
at ease. He showed interest 
in the things that interested 
the farmer. He was frank and 
open with him, and just fami- 
liar enough not to lose a bit of 
the respect and deference that 
superiority commands, 
Christian Philanthropist 
Meantime Mr. Wanamaker 
was interesting himself in Sun- 
day School work, as well as in 
Christian Association matters. 
He established a Sunday School 
in one of the most unpromising 
of the down-town sections, and 
there built up the largest schoo! 
of the kind in the world,— with 
a membership of something like 
three thousand. This school proved 
a powerful factor for good. 
He was also active in general philanthropic work. 
He was making his mark on almost every phase of 
the city’s life. Such activity and forceful good sens« 


are always sure to make their mark. 
When the great store was started in 1877 at 13th 
and Market streets, Mr. Wanamaker announced cer- 





THE BIRTH-PLACE OF JOHN WANAMAKER 


tain fundamental principles that should mark the 
course of the enterprise. The one-price thought was 
continued, of course. But he went far beyond that. 
He announced that fhose who 
bought goods of him were to 
be satisfied with what they 
bought, or have their money 
back. 

To the old mercantile houses 
of the city, this seemed like 
committing business suicide. 
It was also unheard-of that 
special effort should be made 
to add to the comfort of visi- 
tors, to make them welcome 
whether they cared to buy or 
not, to induce them to look 
upon the store as a meeting- 
place, a rendezvous, a resting- 
place,—a sort of city home, 
almost. Yet these things that 
were thought to forebode so 
much of disaster to the old 
generation of merchants, have 
completely overturned the 
methods of retailing through- 
out the United States. That 
‘‘Wanamaker way” is now 
almost the universal way. 

When asked what he attrib- 
uted his great success to, Mr. 
Wanamaker said: ‘‘ To think- 
ing, toiling, trying and trusting in God.” Surely, 
his life has been crowded with work. Even now, when 
wealth and honor have been heaped upon him, he is 
likely to be the earliest man at the store, and the last to 
leave at night,—just as when a boy at Tower Hall. 
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A feature of his make-up that has contributed 
largely to the many-sidedness ot his success is his 
ability to concentrate his thoughts. No matter how 
trivial the subject that is brought before him, he takes 
it up with the seeming of one 
on his mind. his stores, 

retail and Sunday School, of the 
Postmaster-Generalship, of vast railroad interests, of 
extensive real estate transactions, and while he was 
weighing the demands of leading citizens that he 
accept a nomination for Mayor of Philadelphia, I have 
seen him take up the case of a struggling church soci- 
ety, or the troubles of an individual, with the interest 
and patience that would be expected of a pastor or a 
professional adviser. He is 


who has nothing else 
While under the cares of 
wholesale,—of the 


phenomenal in this 
respect. Probably not one young man in a thousand 
could develop this trait so remarkably, but any 
young man can try for it, and he will be all the better 
and stronger for so trying 

In one physical particular, Mr. Wanamaker is now 
very remarkable; he can work continually for a long 
time without sleep and without evidence of strain, and 
make up for it by a good rest afterwards. This, per- 
haps, is because of his lack of nervousness. He is 
always calm. Under the never 
loses his head. I fancy that this comes from training 
as well as from inheritance. It adds amazingly tothe 
power that any man can exert. It is certainly a ten- 
dency that can be cultivated. 
Conditions Then and Now 

I have heard it said a hundred times 
Wanamaker started when success was easy. 
what he says himself about it 

{ think I could succeed as well now as in the past. It 
seems to me that the conditions of to-day are even more 
favorable to success than when I wasa boy. There are 
better facilities for doing business, and more business to 
be done. Information in the shape of books and news- 
papers is now in the reach of all, and the young man has 
two opportunities where he formerly had one 

We are much more afraid of combinations of capital 

than we have any reason for being. Competition regu- 

lates everything of that kind. No organization can 

make immense profits for any length of time without 

its field soon swarming with competitors. It requires 

brain and muscle to manage any kind of business, and 

the same elements which have produced business suc- 

cess in the past will produce it now, and will always 

produce it. 


greatest stress he 


that Mr. 
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I have heard others marvel at the unbroken up- 
ward course of Mr. Wanamaker’s career, and lament 
that they so often make mistakes. But hear him 

Who does not make mistakes? Why, if I were to think 
only of the mistakes I have made, I should be miserable 
indeed. 

The Value of “Push” 

He has exceptional skill in getting the best that 
is possible out of his helpers. 
said: 

We are very foolish people if we shut our ears and 
eyes to what other people are doing. I often pick up 
things from strangers. As you go along, pick up sugges- 
tions here and there, jot them down and send them 
along. Even writing them down helps to concentrate 
your mind on that part of the work. You need not be 
afraid of overstepping the mark and stepping on some- 

body’s heels. The more we push each other, the better. 

This is another Wanamaker characteristic: he 
wants everyone with him to ‘ push,” 

Stagnation and death are very 
nearly synonymous words in 

. his vocabulary. 

Out of it all stands a man 
who has been monumentally 
successful as a merchant and 
in general business; aman who 
has helped his fellow-man while 
helping himself. 

The lesson of such a life 
should be precious to every 
young man. It teaches the 
value of untiring effort, of 
economy, of common sense 
applied to common business. 
It gives one more proof that no 
height of success is, in this 
country, beyond the reasonable 
ambition of any youth who 
deserves to succeed. 

I have no doubt that thou- 
sands on thousands of young 
men in the United States are 
to-day better equipped in 
almost every way than was 
John Wanamaker when he be- 
gan for himself in 
1861. Very likely, not one ina 
hundred of them will make a 
mark of any significance. The fault will be their‘ 
own,—they will not have the compelling force that 
comes from ‘thinking, toiling, trying,” and the serene 
confidence that ‘Aen comes from ‘‘trusting” a guid- 
ing power through every change of circumstances, 
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years, the islands are 
yet unmarried, with 
several suitors, but still 
waiting for our accep- 
tance. 

Who can fail to see 
the Guiding Hand 
which has led us in all 
our history, when Ha- 
waii is offered to us just at the moment when the 
whole world is agitated by European movements for 
the control of the Pacific, and the Nicaragua Canal 
is projected? Our old school-maps put Amer- 
ica and Europe in juxtaposition, with the 
Atlantic between; our new world-maps 
must have Asia and America, and the Pacific 
between them. Every day, statesmen and 
citizens should look at the map of the Pacific, 
with Hawaii shining in its center, like a 
solitaire gem in a finger-ring, and the oftener 
they look, the more will they wonder how 
the Almighty, right here in the vast spaces 
of water, upheaved, by ‘volcanic action, and 
clothed with 
vegetation, 
islands large 
enough, but 
not too large, 
for a commercial 
half-way house. 

Without disput- 
ing Boston's claim 
to be the hub of the 
Universe, Hawaii 
may be declared to 
be the hub of the 
Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Strategic Position 

Hawaii is the 
only spot in the 
Pacific, from the 
Equator on the 
South to Alaskaon 
the North, and be- 
tween America on 
the East and Asia 
on the West. where 
water, food or coal 
can be obtained. 
It is also on or near 
the principal trade 
routes across the 
Pacific. Its unique 
position is what 
has given it the 
names, ‘“The Cross 
Roads of the Pa- 
cific,” ‘*The Key 
of the Pacific,” and 
‘« The Gibraltar of 
the Pacific.” 

Captain Mahan, 
of the United States Navy, one of the highest av- 
thorities on naval strategy, says that Hawaii is one 
of the most important strategic points in the world; 
that it ‘‘stands alone, having no rival, and admit- 
ting no rival.” 

Those who have not given the matter special atten- 
tion will be surprised, perhaps, to note how convenient 
are the distances from Hawaii to Pacific ports :— 






MILES 
San Francisco.. ae 2,080 
Nicaragua Canal..... 4,210 
Tahiti .. 2, ; 2,389 
Samoa. : . 2,263 
New Zealand.... 3.850 
Fiji Islands... , 2,730 
Marshall Islands 2,008 
Caroline Islands...... 2,602 
Hong Kong.. cow! QF 
Yokohama, Japan.... 3,399 
Aleutian Islands..... 2.016 
Se ee 2.395 
Vancouver : 2, 305 


The Hawaiian statistics, 
in brief, are these: — 


Area .....7,000 Square Miles 
Population, 1896 109,000 
Exports, $15.515,c00 
Imports, 7,164,000 
Revenues, ‘ 1,975,000 
Expenses, 1,904,000 


Net Debt, “ 

The eight islands are larger than Connecticut and 
Rhode Island together. 

A hundred interesting things could be told about 
the people, their history, ancient heathenism, their 
easy-going life, their curf-boating, their liking for 
pot, their Mauna Loa, monarch among volcanoes, and 
their love of flowers and wreaths, or /ezs. 

Sugar is their great staple, with cane-fields of a 
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thousand acres. In 1893, the output was one hundred 
and fifty thousand tons. The rice-fields are in 
Chinese hands. Sufficient coffee for all America’s 
needs might probably be raised in Hawaii. 

Captain Cook introduced melons, pumpkins and 
onions; Vancouver, orange trees and grape-vines. 
An acre of land will grow twenty-eight pounds of 
taro, an amount sufficient to sustain eighteen persons 
fora year. The Hawaiian goes to the woods, decks 
himself with /e/s, or wreaths, loads his pony with 
bunches of bananas and oranges, and returns home. 

Idolatry, the worship of Pele, the dreadful and 
dreaded faéu, has gone; since 1820, American mis- 
sionaries have taught the islanders the Gospel, and 
American Christianity it is which promises the 
Hawaiian Islands to America. 

Reciprocity and Trade 

In 1876, our Reciprocity ‘Treaty admitted Hawaiian 
sugar free. ‘The exports of Hawaii have been, for 
some years past, larger 1n proportion to its population 
than those of any other country in the world, 
Australia standing next onthe list. In the last ten 
years, the Hawaiians, with an average population of 
not more than 
eighty thousand, 
have exported pro- 
duce worth, in 
round numbers, 
ninety - nine mil- 
lion dollars, or an 
average of nearly 
one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars 
per annum for 
every man, woman 
and child in the 
country. 

With Hawaii 
ours, San Francis- 
co would double in 
commerce and im- 
portance, for it 
would be not only 
our ‘‘Golden Gate” 
at the Pacific, but 
fo the Pacific; and 
Hawaii the en/re- 
pot of American 
goods to be ship- 
ped wherever Pa- 
cific waters flow. 

It is not their pro- 
ductiveness, how- 
ever, but their lo- 
cation, that gives 
to the Hawaiian 
Islands their 
unique commercial 
importance. Situ- 
ated in mid-ocean, 
in the direct chan- 
nels of the great 
and growing com- 
merce between the western coast of America and New 
Zealand, Australia, the Indies, China, and Japan, the 
islands afford safe and convenient harbors, not only 
for shelter, repairs and equipment, but for supplies to 
all ships that traverse the Pacific. 

This strategic position of Hawaii is appreciated at 
its true value by the two nations most vitally con- 
cerned. The London ‘‘ Times” says: ‘‘ The narrow 
land-locked inlet or lagoon named Pearl River is, in 
itself, small in absolute extent, but it is of inestimable 
value it for naval purposes.” The Naval Board of 
Trade, in 1883, affirmed: ‘‘Already, far-seeing men look 
forward to the day when the commerce of the Pacific 
shall rival that of the Atlantic.” With our long 
stretch of coast upon that ocean, and its finest harbors 
in our possession, the United States must guard 
jealously her interests there.” 

Hawaii’s Destiny 

From Daniel Webster on (1842), our great states- 
men have felt that Hawaii belonged tous. Kame- 
hameha III. once put the islands under our protection, 
In 1854, Secretary Marcy negotiated an annexation 
treaty. Seward (1867), Hamilton Fish (1873), Blaine 
(1881), Bayard (1888), Foster (1893), all moved toward 
annexation. Presidents Harrison and McKinley truly 
represent American statesmanship for half a century. 

President Dole is the great president of a small 
nation. An important state paper is that in which he 
defended the Republic against an order to break it 
up. He is fifty years of age, born in Honolulu of 
American parentage, educated at Oahu College and 
at Williams College. He studied law in Boston, and 
was a founder of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion of Honolulu. He bears himself worthily in his 
dificult position. He is every inch a President. 
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H Vision of fairy Lamps 


Inventor Cox’s Elonderful Little Machine for Cheaply Converting 
Peat into Electricity, to Light our Dwellings 





Epwarp AL 





A CORNER IN THE INVENTOR’S ELECTRICAL WORKSHOP 


O say that heat may be directly changed 
intoelectricity, without the aid of either 
engine or steam, or the use of dynamos, 
is to announce something which should 
arrest the attention of the scientific 
world. That by heating a few layers 
of metal, a strong current of electricity 
may be instantly generated, and that 
telegraph lines, fire-alarm signals, elec- 
tric bells, annunciators, fan motors, 

and sewing machines may be operated by the current 

thus produced, is sufficiently wonderful to awaken the 
widest interest. 

H. Barrington Cox, whose invention is at present 
a subject of eager discussion among electricians the 
world over, and who has recently been called to lecture 
upon his discovery before the Fellows of the British 
Royal Society, is a nephew of the late United States 
Senator, S. S. Cox, and a more distant relative of Ken- 
yon Cox, the artist. Concerning his discovery, Mr. 
Cox makes a statement which will aid the readers 
of Success in comprehending its character and pur- 
pose. 

‘* My idea,” he said to me, ‘‘was to produce a ma- 
chine which has no moving parts, automatically reg- 
ulated, wholly metal and without liquid of any kind, 
which will practically digest coal and produce 
energy in the form of electricity; this energy to run 
electric lights, motors, and, more particularly, to fur- 
nish acomplete electric plant, for use in individual 
households,—such a plant as can be run by a maid- 
servant. I have succeeded in producing such 
a machine.” 

The machine in question is certainly a simply- 
arranged affair. It is around metal case, in which 
circular layers of metal are super-imposed one upon 
another, the whole being insulated and duly covered 
for protection against atmospheric interference and 
wear and tear. To these layers heat is applied, either 
by burning coal, oil, or gas, underneath; and the heat 
generated in the machine is transformed into elec- 
trical energy, which is conducted forth on wires and 
made to do practical service. In this way heat may 
be made to cool a room, as it can be transformed into 
a current which will operate an electric fan. 

How this metal, when heated, gives off elec- 
tricity, Mr. Cox explains, is one of the mysteries 
of nature. Dr. Seebeck, a German scientist, made 
the discovery, in 1821, that if two dissimilar metals 
are united and heat applied at or near the point of 
juncture, an electric current is generated. The patient 





development of this principle has resulted in the Cox 


machine. 

‘We have a working plant in England,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘ which supplies the laboratories of the lead- 
ing coileges, as the machines have quite generally been 
added to the apparatus used for class instruction. The 
whole telegraphic system of Queensland is now run by 
these machines, instead of by primary batteries. 


_ newspaper in 1882, which 
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They will supplant cell 
batteries for ringing 
bells. They will take 
the place of hot-air 
and gas engines, which 
are used for pump- 
ing water, and they are 
sure to be adopted as 
the best and cheapest 
means of lighting sepa- 
rate houses with electric- 
ity. The lighting of a 
single room,or the lifting 
of a pound weight, in a 
new and saving way, is 
just as marvelous as, by 
a greater expenditure 
of similar energy, the 
propelling of a ship or 
the pulling of a train.” 

‘* Thus far the secur- 
ing of electricity direct 
from coal has only been 
carried to the point 
where an ordinary 
dwelling-house may be 
illuminated with incan- 
descent lights. 

‘* To do this in the old 
way,” said Mr. Cox, 
‘‘one would have to set 
up a small engine, fur- 
nace, boiler and dyna- 


mo. Some one, of 
course, would have to 
tend them. The new 


machine is merely 
supplied with a hod of 
coal, which is set burn- 
ing. The heat of the coal, affecting the dissimilar met- 
als, is 1mmediately converted into electrical energy 
and conducted to the bulbs by wires. One hodful of coal 
will last an entire evening and supply enough electricity 
tokeep twenty lights at a glow allthe time. There is no 
noise, because there is no visible action. There is no 
machinery of any kind, and the cost of the twenty 
lights is, practically, the cost of the bucket of coal.” 

Under the new system of heat conversion, it is esti- 
mated that the cost of lighting a dwelling, with 16- 
candle power lights, would average 1-25th of 1 cent 
per light per hour. 

The inventor was first 
interested in the subject of 
heat conversion by a para- 
graph which appeared ina 


stated that there were 
three great inventions 
soon to come:—the direct 
conversion of heat into 
electricity; alight without 
heat, and a successful fly- 
ing-machine. 

‘That set me to think- 
ing, and I decided to in- 
vestigate the first of the 
three. I was then nineteen 
years old and a railroad 
clerk, and saw little before 
me in that field. I spent 
much time reading, but 
found nothing on the sub- 
ject, save the fact already 
stated concerning Prof. 
Seebeck’s experiment. I 
began experimenting ina 
small way, and in the 
course of my work invent- 
ed an electric railway sig- 
nal,—a little apparatus by 
which a conductor can 
signal from within the cars 
totheengine. This helped 
me in a way, by bringing 
me $500, which I needed 
very badly. I sold the 
signal to a railroad com- 
pany, and it did service 
for a time, although it 
has now been superseded 
by the Westinghouse 
whistle. With this money I supplied myself with an 
electrical apparatus, and, while steadily experimenting 
in one direction, discovered other practical things. 
Some small devices I was working upon at the time 
were seen by an agent of the German government, 
and I was called to Berlin, whereI sold them. I also 
obtained mouey from the Russian government for a 
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chemical formula, which they used in connection with 
their field batteries. With the money I maintained 
myself in Berlin, studied languages, read German 
books on electricity, interviewed German scientists 
and attended their lectures, all the while becoming 
more convinced of the possibility of accomplishing my 
purpose. I persevered until 1888, when I returned to 
New York and opened a small laboratory here, having 
learned enough to convince me that, with proper facili 
I should yet be I perfected my 
machine in 1892. I may say that, from the beginning, 
I had always had in my mind a perfect picture of 
what I wanted to do, and only needed to work it out 
in metal. But getting metal harmoniously shaped 
and operative, is a long way from merely making 
sketches of it. ‘There is always a hitch somewhere in 
the reality. I found the kinds of dissimilar metals 
that would give the greatest current for the least 
expenditure of heat. Then I spent several years in 
harmonizing the mechanical difficulties. The time from 
1892 to 1895 was passed in testing it. I made duplicate 
machines, and placed them here and there to be watched 
and to have their defects noted. One machine ran, 
without stopping, for four years in my laboratory. 
The heat was never withdrawn and the electric fan 
never stopped. It was to test the durability of the 
machine. My experiments during those years took 
everything I had. Noone can really understand the 
word ‘‘disheartening,” until he sets himself to dis- 
cover something in electricity. I would prepare a 
machine and attend supposedly to every detail. My 
hope would run with every step toward its completion. 
Then all would be ready, only to find upon the appli- 
cation of heat that all was wrong,—the work of 
months and the value of time and money all dissi- 
pated in afew minutes. At the collapse of the last 
machine, which preceded the successful one, one of 
my assistants,—a man who had worked with me for 
years,—broke down and cried. I remember he turned 
tearfully to me, and said, ‘Why don't you cry?’ 
‘That's what you're hired for,’ | answered. He quit 
then, unable to begin again, but two weeks later 
I had the machine perfected. 

Mr. Cox looks like a man who can endure rebuffs 
and still maintain an equable temper. He is tall and 
slim, with a Yankee twist to his physiognomy. His 
eyes are blue-gray, a kind of eye that seems to gaze 
unflinchingly into the face of all facts, favorable or 
destructive. 

‘** Do you believe that it requires special aptitude, —a 


ties, successful. 





MR. H. BARRINGTON COX ’ 


THE YOUNG INVENTOR, WHO PROPOSES TO REVOLUTIONIZE PRESENT LIGHTING WETMODS 


genius for discovery,—in order to thus take up a prob- 
lem and solve it?” | asked him, at parting. 

**I believe it takes an ordinary perception,” he said, 
modestly ; ‘* but what I am tully convinced of is that 
it takes ten times as much perseverance as it does 
brains. Any man having qualities in such a pro- 
portion could take any problem and solve it.” 
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IS EARLY MARRIAGE A HINDRANCE ? 


T depend rof things. To make one 
| rule tit a 1 be impossible. Indeed, 
the n xcellent answers to this ques- 
tion recei i : liffering so widely in their 
import, ha t of the travelers concern- 
ing the chi veen right, and ail been 
wrong 
There are nto whom home restraints 
and home ould be exceedingly irk- 
some, eve They are, by ‘‘every impli- 
cation of th ances ;—free to roam from 
land to lat ity, from house to house, 
or to bury t iboratories, or literary dens, 


1 be let absolutely alone. 
hings pertaining tothem, 
urrowings, are all they care 


for. Love wv em only a secondary consid- 
eration, the ca ly a nuisance. For men of 
this type t rly or late, would be a hin- 
drance, beca r natural inclinations and habits 
would cause inhappiness; things which 
are utterly at g to success. 

There at ther hand, many young men, 
and perhaps men, whose hearts are, by isola- 
tion, want « t oneliness, and lack of com- 
fortable living atisfied that brains and hands 
refuse to dot tial best; and, in their restless- 
ness, thes¢ oney needlessly on many 
things wh em a possible, temporary sat- 
isfaction, oT r thought impossible for a 
time. Peo} if rightly mated, find in 
marriage appiness and most efficient 
help. 

To ama ople, a feeling of being settled 
is necessary t Very few men can have this 
feeling with 7 m¢ The student or clerk has his 
room or his d litary officer has his quarters; 
the sea-capt: in, the herdsman, his ranch; 
associated 1 eir clubs, societies and lodges; 
but, without a home is practically unknown. 

Few singk their earnings. During their 


bachelor day liable to form expensive and 
keep bad company, all of 
1 scattering of dollars, but a 


»wer and hand power by which 


careless hab 
which mean 
dulling of th: 


dollars are « Such men neea a neutralizing 
influence, a rmagnet, which will draw and keep 
them away ralizing haunts. This magnet 
is usually fou wife and home. ‘I should never 
have saved ; ir had I not had a wife's trust, 
encouragen nsel, and the hope of a home 
before my « aid a young man to the writer. 

A young ma takes a wife, before he is able to 
support her, puts iself in a very doubtful position 


as regards 


extremely fort 


ess in life; for, unless he is 
family demands will increase 
to meet them. Most self-made 
housand was the hardest of all 
ulate, so that a young man on 
a family on his hands and no 
Lit very difficult to get this 


faster than his a 
rich men sa 
their wealth 
an ordinary sa 
surplus earn 
first thousand <¢ 
Again, whil isband and wife find stimulus 
and happin« uilding up a success inch by inch, 
another co | be constantly chafed and irri- 
tated by poverty and its deprivations, and so wreck 
life in an end ) procure the wherewithal to live. 
It is worse sti only one of a married pair feels 
this impatier onditions and the irritation from 
curtailment o ense, 


SUCCESS 


We must, then, conclude that whether early 
marriage hinders or helps success depends upon three 
things; the mental and material needs of the indi- 
vidual his ability to provide satisfactory home condi- 
tions, and his choice of a mate. These conditions 
being properly met, early marriage is undoubtedly, in 
a large majority of cases, not a hindrance, but an 
immense help to success. 
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ASPIRATION 

‘““F\ID you ever hear of a man who had striven all 
1) his life faithfully and singly toward an ob- 
ject,” asked Thoreau, ‘‘and in no measure 
obtained it? If a man constantly aspire, is he not 
elevated? Did ever aman try heroism, magnanimity, 
truth, sincerity, and find that there was no advantage 

in them,—that it was a vain endeavor?” 

Your aspiration will become inspiration, and you 
will push your work with a glad enthusiasm. Think 
you Angelo did not reach nobler results becau$e he 
carved his own faith in forms of breathing marble, 
and painted it abroad in the glory of his frescoes? 
Think you Hugh Miller read the story of the rocks 
less eagerly and carefully because he felt he was read- 
ing the thoughts of God written deep in the strata of 
the earth? Think you Carey made poorer shoes be- 
cause, while he stitched and hammered at his cobbler’s 
bench, the love of God made melody in his heart, and 


SPECIAL PRIZE CONTEST 
OPEN TO ALL 


The special attention of all interested 
in the improvement of college education, 
is invited to the question below 

THREE PRIZES ARE OFFERED :— 


$15.00 for the best reply: $10.00 for the 
second, and $§.00 for the third. 

Write neatly on one side of the paper only. 
Selections from replies will be published, 
the writer’s name being withheld, if desired. 
In view of claims, by many business men: 

1. That a course in a classical college 

does not fit a young man to conduct 
business successfully ; 

2. That some of the studies pursued in 
most colleges are antiquated and of 
little practical utility in the work-day 
world ; 

That the average course needs to be 
supplemented by special training to 
make students ‘‘ available” at gradu- 
tion; 

That graduates of business colleges 
have a decided advantage in obtain- 
ing responsible and remunerative 
Situations ; 

QUESTION: What changes would you rec- 
ommend in the average college curriculum, 
to render it of greater practical value to those 
contemplating a business career? Give your 
reasons as fully but as compactly as possible. 


Y 
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Address all answers to 
** SUCCESS,’’ COOPER UNION, NEW YORK. 


great schemes of missionary enterprise took shape in 
his mind? My young friends, the true service of God 
is so broad, so inspiring, so strong and pure in its 
motives, that by it all life is lifted to a higher plane. 
No honest work is sordid when done for Him, and 
you have no force or faculty of hand or heart which 
will not find most powerful stimulus. 

No matter how poor a man is, as long as he is pro- 
gressing, however slowly, his life is healthy, and he 
has hope. But the moment a man ceases to progress, 
when he ceases to grow higher, wider, and deeper, 
when he has ceased to acquire power to get on, then 
his life becomes stagnant and mean. : 

From the polyp to the saint, it is said, there isa 
perpetual striving,—a divine dissatisfaction. 

The noblest character would soon degenerate if it 
should lose the love of excellence. This is the main- 
spring of all great character. This passion for excel- 
lence is the voice of God, bidding us up and on, lest 
we forget our Divine origin and degenerate to barbar- 
ism again. This principle is the guardian of the 
human race. It is God's voice in man; it is the still 
small voice that whispers, ‘‘right,”’ or ‘‘ wrong,” to 
every act; it is the gem which the Creator dropped 
into the dust when he fashioned us in his own image. 

Margaret Fuller says: ‘Very early I perceived 
that the object of life is to grow.” Goethe said of 
Schiller: ‘If I did not see him for a fortnight, I was 
astonished to find what progress he had made in that 
interim.” We all know people who are always grow- 
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ing deeper, larger, broader. Every time we meet 
them, we feel that they have taken an advance step; 
that they are a little further on, a little higher up; 
that their thought is deeper, their experience broader, 
their comprehension larger. Such souls never cease 
to grow. It is onward and upward, from the cradle 
to the grave. 

Bury a pebble, and it will obey the law of gravita- 
tion forever. Bury an acorn, and it will obey a higher 
law and grow. In the acorn is a vital force superior 
to the attraction of the earth. All plants and animals 
are climbing or reaching upward. Nature has whis- 
pered into the ear of all existence: ‘* Look up.” 
Man, above all, should have a celestial gravitation. 
The ambition of every true man should be fo de more, 
not to have more. 
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AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY IN CHINA 


HE position of America and China is that of two 
independent and mutually respecting nations. 
This has been America’s attitude from the 
beginning; it should be her attitude to the end. 
From Washington comes the assurance that the great 
American and Christian idea of good will toward 
other nations will prevail,—an assurance for which to 
be profoundly grateful. With no pharisaic self-con- 
gratulation, but with a true benevolent satisfaction, 
we are glad that the American people, from states- 
men to citizens, have none of this grasping, territo- 
rial ambition, which desires every neighbor's vine- 
yard, and labors to dispossess him of it. 

Washington, in his Farewell Address, not only en- 
joined to avoid entangling allances, but used these 
words: ‘*Observe good faith and justice toward all 
nations; cultivate peace and harmony with all. Re- 
ligion and morality enjoin this conduct; and can it be 
that good policy does not equally enjoin it? It will be 
worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant 
period, a great nation, to give to mankind the mag- 
nanimous and too novel example of a people always 
guided by an exalted justice and benevolence.” 

With a single exception, when not the nation, but 
part of the nation, ruled, America has stood stainless 
amid the fraternity of governments. Wesee noreason, 
in history or geography, why China or Japan should 
lose their places in the family of nations. Each 
needs the Gospel, and all its outgrowths from which 
come the most vital forces of our Western Civilization ; 
we know no reason why Li Hung Chang and his 
countrymen, and Count Ito and his people, have not 
just as much right to excel as nationalities, and to 
achieve noble manifest destinies, as the nation of 
Washington or of Bismarck. 

Our desires for China, in her internal affairs, are for 
her prosperity. Our aims are ulteriorly to aid her 
growth into the greatest and best possible nation. 
We hope to see the Chinese have railroads, tele- 
graphs, and all other modern improvements. We have 
no opium trade that we desire to force upon them, to 
satisfy our greed for money, against the protest of a 
monarch who declared (to that so-called Christian 
nation,) that ‘‘he would not make money out of the 
miseries of his people;’ nor have we any slyly-con- 
trived treaty provision to inflict upon China to keep 
her from building up and protecting her own manu- 
factures, that ‘‘China shall never raise her tariff 
above five per cent. on English goods,”’— which 
brought Li Hung Chang around the world to cancel it 
if possible. 

China recognizes us as a people of good-will, as 
having no selfish and destructive purposes against 
which she must be always on her guard. 


e 
Success Ideals 


Half the victories of life come from a confident belief that 
one is going to win. The world has little use for the man 
who 1s continually down at the heels. 

» & FT 


Greatly begin! though thou have time 


But for a line, be that sublime,— 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime.—LOWELL. 


* + & 


‘*Have an ambition to be remembered,” said Charles 
Sumner, ‘‘not as a great lawyer, doctor, merchant, 
scientist, manufacturer, or scholar, but as a great man, 
every inch a king.” 


Prize Anewers to December Questions 


No. 1 
. Mrs. M. S. Fielding, Chicago, Ill. 
Earl H. Noel, Ashland, Ohio. 
3. Anna S. Whitney, Newton, N. J. 


No. 2 
1. C. L. Nash, Memphis, Tenn. 
B. E. Covington, Ind. 
3. John P. Rawlins, Green Bay, Wis. 
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The Story of a oe 
Confederate Trooper’s Adventure 


Ost” 

inter- 
rupted a whis- 
pered rumor pass- 
ing from lip to lip 
around the camp of 
the First Maryland 
regiment, Confed- 
erate cavalry, Col- 
onel Ridgely Brown 
commanding, on 
Meem’'s farm near 
Woodstock, in the 
Valley of Virginia, 
February 25, 1863. 
t was said that Cap- 
tain Frank A. Bond, 
of *‘Company A,” 
aided by a part of 
‘*Company C,” then 
picketing near Fish- 
ers Hill, on the 
Shenandoah Valley Pike, near Strasburg, intended 
to make a night raid around the Union picket-line at 
Winchester, and other- 
wise annoy General Mil- 
roys army. It was 
understood that the men 
would be awakened qui- 
etly at two o'clock the 
next morning, so that 
General William E. 
Jones, who commanded 
our army in the Valley, 
should know nothing of 
the movement. 

Brown had advised 
Bond to obtain the con- 
sent of General Jones, 
before undertaking so 
perilous an expedition ; 
but Bond feared refusal, 
as Jones had but recently 
assumed command, and 
might very naturally 
hesitate to entrust work 
of this kind to men en- 
listed but a few weeks 
before, and never under 
fire. But, to the men, 
the monotony of camp 
life had become very 
irksome; we were 
splendidly uniformed, 
and better armed than 
any other command in 
the Confederate service; 
our horses were in excel- 
lent condition ; so we con- 
sidered ourselves in 
fighting trim and were 
clamoring for action. 
Moreover, we were in- 
flamed by reports that 
the bombastic Union 
General Milroy had told the Winchester people that he 
intended to make his headquarters at Staunton in the 
spring; and that, on account of his cruel treatment of 
the women and children in the Valley, a reward had 
been offered for his body, dead or alive. Bond was 
just as eager for a skirmish as his men, so he did not 
go near Jones. 

The night was propitious ;—dark, but not cold, with 
a light, drizzling rain falling. At the appointed time, 
Captain Bond selected forty of his best men, and 
started under the guidance of an experienced scout. 
About a quarter of a mile from Winchester, they were 
hailed by the Federal pickets; but Captain Bond 
coolly commanded the Union soldiers to return to 
camp at once, and report to their regiment, adding 
that the whole army was on the move. They did not 
mistrust anything wrong, it was so dark, and promptly 
obeyed, Bond followed them until he came to a cav- 
alry outpost of some twenty men, whom he as coolly 
ordered to mount and follow him for special duty to 
be announced later. For miles they rode quietly as 
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ordered, supposing Bond’s men to be Federal troops; 
and before they realized what was planned, the Con- 
federate troopers had completely disarmed them, 
without firing a shot or using the bayonet. 

Before he reached camp, however, the captain 
found that a large force of Union soldiers was follow- 
ing close behind, in hot pursuit. This was just what 
he wanted, so he turned into a cross-road leading to 
the mountains, feeling sure that his friends in camp 
would come out and fall upon the rear of the pursuers, 
in the skirmish that must soon begin. 

When Colonel Brown learned what was going on, he 
called out ‘‘Company B” and parts of four other com- 
panies, and hastened to Bond's assistance. We gal- 
loped and trotted nearly twenty-five miles before we 
overtook the pursuers and scattered them, capturing 
two. We might have taken them all prisoners, had 
not our officers deemed it prudent to prepare for an 
attack from a force of Yankees coming from another 
direction. I was ordered to call in two videttes and 





“ PELLMELL WE RODE FOUR MILES TO MOWRY TOWN”’ 


follow ‘‘Company B,” to which I belonged, holding 
the enemy in check wherever possible. 

On the crest of a hill I soon recognized the horse 
and the slouch hat with a coon-tail plume, belonging 
to Charles Hutton, one of the videttes I was looking 
for. I hastened to greet him, but when within a 
hundred feet of him, saw that it was a Yankee soldier 
who had captured Hutton’s horse and hat, although 
my friend had escaped. I saw him reach for his 
revolver, and instantly drew mine. 

Both pistols flashed as one. I was too quick for him 
the second time, and he fled; but I spurred after him, 
until I suddenly found myself almost surrounded by a 
troop of blue-coats. A very unpleasant surprise it was ; 
but I turned my fleet horse and plunged headlong 
down the hill. ‘‘ Jeb” had already trotted or galloped 
nearly thirty-five miles, and my pursuers gained on 
me after the first dash of a hundred yards, although 
I kept them back a little by an occasional shot from 
my carbine and revolver. Pellmell we went for four 
miles to Mowry Town, and on through the village, 











Tables on Ris Anion Captors 
the women shouting, 


‘*Go it, Reb; the Yanks 
are a-comin’!”” Half a mile further, in an open 
space without tree or fence for cover, my horse 
gave out, and after I had emptied my firearms, 
the enemy closed in around me. ‘‘Shoot the 

rebel!" shouted one. ‘‘ Don't let him sur- 
render!” cried another, and they began to pepper 
me with their revolvers, although fortunately I 
did not receive any serious wound. The cowardice 
of such treatment made me boil with indignation. 
I drew my sabre, spurred my horse to one more 
effort, and charged among them, determined to sell 
my life as dearly as possible. 
killed in a moment, Union captain 
noticed what had going on from a distance, 
galloped up, struck a man across the back with his 
sword, at the same time reprimanding the lieutenant 


I would 
had not a 
been 


have been 


in charge severely. Ina moment I was a prisoner, 
and the captain rode away. 

‘* Where is General Jones?” inquired the lieutenant. 

‘IT expect you'll see him before you want to,” I 
answered, for I was still very angry 

‘*All right!’’ exclaimed the lieutenant, *‘I guar- 
antee that I will not only make you tell all you know, 
but will teach you to understand 
addressing. Swing him up, boys 

My bridle-reins were buckled around my neck, and 


whom you are 


I was drawn up to a 
white oak limb; but, as 
my hands were not tied, 
I was not much hurt, 
when the captain re- 
turned and saved me 
again,restoring my horse 
and ordering the lieu- 
tenant to proceed toward 
Winchester He ques- 
tioned me closely but 
kindly, and granted my 
request to leave a note 
at a farmhouse, telling 
friends what had hap- 
pened to me. 


‘‘So your name is 
John E. Hickey,” said 
he, as I signed the note; 
‘‘and you come from 


Washington. Have you 
a father and a sister who 
were at Bedford Springs 
a summer cr two ago?” 

‘*T have,” said I; ‘* but 
how happens it that you 
know them? 

‘The stage for Bed- 
ford had just left when 
they arrived at Carlisle 
Barracks ; so, as I was go- 
ing to Bedford, I carried 
them in my wagon. I feel 
as if I know you already. 
I fear, however, that you 
will be roughly handled. 
Milroy is a very tyranni- 
cal officer, and you must 
be very humble, or you 
will fare hard, I will try 
to keep you from falling 
into his hands.” ‘*Trot march!" was suddenly 
ordered, as several couriers dashed by. A few carbine 
shots rang out as if for a signal to the whirlwind 
rush of charge and retreat that instantly followed. 
If a cyclone had struck a pile of swan’s-down, it 
could not have scattered it more quickly than that 
fierce onslaught dispersed those troopers. ‘Rally! 
Rally!” shouted the officers; but, instead, the men 
fairly ‘‘scooted,” each one near me asking some one 
else to ‘‘look out for that prisoner.” But I was 
soon alone, even in spite of the frantic efforts of 
my horse to follow the wild stampede. On, on they 
fied to Four-Mile Tavern, where Colonel Brown 
arrived just in time to bag them all. 

In a large field I saw a Yankee officer firing at an 
approaching Confederate. He did not turn as I 
galloped to his side, doubtless supposing that I was a 
Union soldier, and in a moment I had him a prisoner. 

“Why!” he exclaimed, in astonishment, as he 
looked at me, ‘‘this is my late prisoner, Mr. Hickey. 
Truly, these are strange times we are ‘iving in.” 
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‘Yes, Captain,” said I, ‘‘but you are my prisoner 
now. Rest assured, however, that you shall have the 
same gentlemanly treatment you so lately gave me.” 

Two or three 1 of the Sixth Regiment, Virginia 
cavalry, saw apparently coming out of the 
Yankee column in company with an officer in the 
Union uniforn required a long explanation to 
convince them that I was what I represented myself 
tobe. Having accomplished it, I proceeded with 
eight prisoners 1e captain, two men whom I found 
concealed in a ditch, and five who were turned over 
to me to escort to the camp guard-house. When the 
officer of the day took their names, I discovered that 
my new friend was Captain John F. Kane, of the 
Thirteenth Res nt, Pennsylvania cavalry. 

The usual tu prison, or ‘‘ bull-pen,” was 
soon erected, neighboring fence-rails furnishing the 
wherewithal, a tw dred and eighty-eight pris- 
oners—officers and met were driven in just as the 
last rail was 

As Bond reported to General Jones, the 


latter did not rstand what was goingon. He 
r, having learned that I had 
prisoners, and supposing that I 


soon sent for 


brought in 


must know a é articulars. 

“Why did tell me what was up?” he in- 
quired, wit! pt at severity, although I could 
see from his s satisfaction that he did not feel 
at all displea at the result of our foray. ‘‘ You 
— Marylan ple are always doing something 


indertake. But I take it you 
How many prisoners did 


you have no bt S 
gave ‘em fit 


you get? How our boys were killed and 
wounded? 

I told him all I knew, but largely from hearsay, for 
although I had ( the thickest of the fight, and 
had seen man af man wounded, I had seen but one 
killed, a Germa lid not understand English. 
When ordered to surrender, he had drawn his 


nstead of unbuckling his belt, 
and Heb. Blackst one of my company, thinking 
he intended to s forestalled him by firing at close 
range, killing hi stantly. 

N APRIL ‘SUCCEsS.”’] 


+ 
Bow De Reached the Cop 


revolver to g 


t 


e streamlet scant 
ourse of many a river ; 
vaby plant 
giant oak forever.” 


~ OMETIMES ry little thing, a very slight cir- 
\ cumsta turned a human life into new 
~ } tr)? 
Ccnanne 

Death in a rr family, a fire, a sickness,—all 
seem trifles w pared with the course of a whole 
life; yet thes i ften changed a whole career. 

William D g, the proprietor of the famous 
harvesting ma he largest manufactory of this 
kind in the w 1ys that the turning-point in his 
life was a k a lent. 

‘I lent a " naking reaping machines, some 
money, esa ind had to become a member of the 
firm to prote ny interests. I bought him out in 
1878, and a month later my shops were destroyed by 
fire. The following year was a busy one, seeing I 
had to reb uctories and make machinery for 


And to add to the predicament, I 
per from the other when I took 

Our goods sold well, and in 
1880, I pur rty-five acres of ground on the 
present site in | us This spot was then far away 
from the cit ‘ irrounded by brickyards. The 
nearest railroad was three-quarters of a mile distant. 
The factories cupy sixty-two acres, and em- 
ploy fron hundred hands.” 

In answe g the question, to what methods or 
qualities he red his success due, he replied: ‘1 
do not know that areer can properly be called suc- 


building the reaper 
did not know 


hold of tl 





cessful, but w [ have accomplished has been 
achieved by att and application to the work in 
hand, an honorable dealings always.” ‘‘Is 
there not another more particular reason?” was asked. 
‘‘ Well, I think iid Mr. Deering, ‘‘ that this fact 
has had as 1 to do with it as anything. We have 
been on the look-out for new improvements, whether 
they originat vit s or with others. We have not 
shunned new We have led in making progress 
in our busines We were the first to put the har- 
vester on the irket, which took the place of the old 
reaper. We we the first in the field with the wire 
binder and t twine binder; in fact, with one excep- 
tion, we ha ed the procession of harvesting ma- 
chines in the line of inventive improvements. In this 
fact lies one of chief secrets of any success we 
have achiev: It was my intention, early in life, to 
become a | sicial 

Though Mr. Deering is seventy-one years of age, he 
is still strong and hearty. He works daily in his 
office with t gor and enthusiasm of his youth. 
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Debate ana Debating Clubs 


HA fine Hrena for Intellectual Expansion and the 
Development of Logical and Oratorical Dower 


RoBERT WATERS 


read a book to a man, you set him to 
sleep? Just because it’s a book, and 
the language ain't common. Why is 
it, if you talk to him, he will sit up all 
night with you? Just because it is 
talk,—the language of nature.”’ 
Talking one day of a certain play, Johnson 
said: ‘‘It has not wit enough to keep it sweet ;” 
then, after a pause, ‘‘ It has not vitality enough 
to preserve it from putrefaction.’”’ This last was his 
written style ; the former, his spoken style, which is 
by far the better. 

To a young man seeking intellectual developement 
and the power of persuasive speech, there is, perhaps, 
no more profitable exercise than that of debate, and 
no more excellent school than a debating society. 
Such a society 1s usually composed of young men who 
are desirous of cultivating and strengthening their in- 
tellectual powers by friendly contact with other 
minds, by the free exchange of ideas in conversation, 
by rational discussion and literary exercises. Now, all 
the exercises of a debating society, the interchange of 
thought on the questions of the day, the exciting de- 
bate on special subjects, the quick reply and the flash- 
ing retort, the spirited declamation, the animated 
dialogue, and the pointed enforcement of parliamen- 
tary rules,—all these have a most salutary effect on 
the mind, rousing ambition to excel, kindling the 
mind into a blaze of generous enthusiasm, and exci- 
ting a love of study, of literature and eloquence, such 
as no other exercises can excite. When I hear of a 
young man —s a debating society, I know that to 
him the period of mental awakening has come, and 
that further intellectual development, be his oppor- 
tunities what they may, is only a question of time. 

* * & 
The Orator and his Audience 

Archbishop Whately, in the introduction to his well- 
known work on logic, advises the student to avoid 
debating societies, as places whose exercises conduce 
to superficiality of thought, shallow views of men and 
things, and flippancy in the expression of those views. 
I quote from memory. These are not his exact words; 
but this is, I think, his thought. The archbishop 
might as well advise the youth who wishes to learn to 
swim to avoid shallow places, and plunge at once into 
deep water. This, however, is what I take to be the 
surest way to get drowned, literally and figuratively; 
for he who expects to become, by study alone, an 
orator at one bound,—to be able, on his first attempt, 
to make a first-class speech,—will assuredly find that 
he has made a grand mistake, and retire in confusion 
from the scene of his exploit. A man may become a 
good reader of essays by study alone; but he will 
never make speeches or become an orator. An orator 
must be able,—and nothing but constant practice in 
debate will enable him to do it,—to think as freely 
and easily while standing before an audience as when 
sitting in his study; nay, the audience must give him 
a certain inspiration which he will seek in vain in his 
study, and this inspiration will enable him to carry 
his audience along with him to the goal desired. 

se Ss. © 
The Ordeal of Discussion 

If you want to become elear and definite in your 
views on any subject, the best thing you can do is to 
state your views to somebody, to /a/é about them, and 
hear what others have to say about them. This is 
the exercise of the debating society. Discussion is a 
sort of ordeal in which a man’s sound views are con- 
firmed and his spurious ones destroyed. In short, the 
debating society is a school where young people learn 
to walk, run, fly and soar in debate; where they ac- 
quire such mastery in the use of the faculties neces- 
sary for discussion that, when the time comes for 
serious effort, they will employ these faculties to much 
greater advantage than if they had never practiced at 
all. As, in the heat of battle, many a man, little sus- 
pected of heroic qualities, turns out a hero; so, in the 
ardor of debate, many a man, little suspected of ora- 
torical powers, turns out an orator. When the soul is 
once touched, or stirred into life, thoughis and feel- 
ings come rushing into the mind like a mountain tor- 
rent; utterance becomes a necessity, and speech flows 
as naturally as breathing ; then the man speaks, not with 
his tongue, but with every fiber of his body. ‘‘ For 
the true orator,” says Reeves, ‘‘is one who /ee/s what 
he utters, and who, abandoning all art and artifice, 
gives unrestrained expression to what he feels.” 

* * & 
Advice to Young Debaters 

Let me say a word to the young debater: Never 
get up to speak before you know what you are going 
to say. When you have nothing to say, say nothing. 
It is all moonshine to trust to the spur of the moment. 
The spur of the moment will probably make you ~ | 
something stupid or ridiculous,— something you will 
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regret having said at all. Lord Cockburn tells of a 
man who, having been unexpectedly requested to give 
atoast at a public dinner, cast about for something 
fine, and then gave: ‘‘Here’s to the moon, shining 
on the calm bosom of the lake!” 

Webster's power as an orator was founded on great 
natural ability, developed by a liberal education, and 
strengthened and ennobled by constant and varied 
study. Nothing came amiss to him; like all great 
men, he drew upon all sources to improve and enlarge 
the powers of his mind. His language, his images, 
his whole style has something of classic purity about 
it; his figures and illustrations are drawn from the 
noblest sources; his sentences are strong, forcible, 

lished; his manner is highly dignified and impress- 
ive; and his power of seizing and disposing of the 
salient points in an argument, unequaled. For great 
mental power, sound logical reasoning, and classic 
purity of style, Webster stands unrivaled. It was his 
large literary culture that enabled him to give such 
noble expression to those. patriotic sentiments which 
have rendered his speeches the admiration of every 
citizen and the favorite declamation of every student 
of oratory, wherever English is spoken. 

* * &* 
Henry Clay’s Culture 

‘‘Of narrow education,” says a writer in ‘‘ The 
Voice,” ‘‘ bred in no very polished society, and never 
much given to reading, Henry Clay’s culture was 
gathered chiefly from the society of the people with 
whom he came in contact, and from the enterprises in 
which he was engaged. We shall look in vain, in his 
reported speeches, for scholastic beauties or literary 
gems; in vain for affluent imagery or polished periods. 
No; his eloquence was fed from other fountains. His 
words were picked up from a few books and from 
many men; some of them good, some bad, like the 
variety of human nature which he had fallen in with. 
He shook hands with the hunters of the West and the 
scholars of the East; with wagon-boys from Ohio and 
presidents from Virginia; and from them all he had 
gathered and garnered up his common but copious 
vocabulary.” 

Curran took indefatigable pains to make himself a 
good speaker. He corrected his habit of stuttering by 
reading aloud every day, slowly and distinctly, pas- 
sages from his favorite authors; recited speeches and 
studied postures and gesticulations before a mirror; 
debated cases at home as if addressing a jury, and 
became a constant attendant at debating clubs. 

* * © 
The Nobility of Oratory 

The arena of debate, which has always been magi- 
cally attractive to youthful minds, is that in which 
most of our eminent public men, past and present, 
have won their title tofame. It is, perhaps, the most 
favorable of all the arenas for receiving public recog- 
nition of talent, and those large honors and emolu- 
ments that flow from public employment. There are 
probably no names that occupy a more enviable place 
in modern history, or that are dearer to the hearts of 
their countrymen, than those of Chatham and Burke, 
Grattan and O'Connell, Mirabeau and Gambetta, 
Patrick Henry and Samuel Adams, Clay and Web- 
ster, Lincoln and Garfield. The noble sentiments 
they expressed, and the heroic stand they took on 
momentous occasions, have won for them imperishable 
renown; and the record of the words they spoke on 
these occasions has fascinated, and will continue to 
fascinate, all noble minds for ages to come. 

Clay spoke to the very point of the necessity of the 
time; Webster expressed thoughts and principles that 
are good for all time. The one looked to the immedi- 
ate necessities or exigencies of the occasion; the other 
regarded them from a larger and more comprehensive 
point of view. Consequently Webster is quoted ten 
times for Clay's one time; and yet Clay was far more 
ardently loved and esteemed than Webster, for the 
former was a man of uncommonly amiable and mag- 
netic character. Clay was a self-made man; Webster, 
a man of classic culture. 


FOR THE ELEVATION OF HER RACE 

A young girl who was born in a slave cabin still remain- 
ing among the buildings of the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute, was among the first students, and was 
graduated several years ago, fully inspired with the spirit 
of laboring for the elevation of her race. She went to an 
inland plantation, and secured a district school as a center 
for her labors. The average term of the rural school was 
three months, and rarely did the salary go over fifteen 
or eighteen dollars. This young woman discovered that 
the poverty of the people was due more to little extrava- 
gances, waste of money for whiskey, cheap wom and 
such needless things, than to other reasons; and that, if 
they would give up these forms of waste, they had the 
means in themselves to work out their own elevation. 
Going among them in a way to win their confidence, she 
induced them to economize, and contribute in some form 
for prolonging the school term. These contributions were 
sometimes made in money, oftener in eggs, chickens or 
labor. To show them how they might make these contribu- 
tions, she in many cases kept their accounts forthem. In this 
way she was enabled to add two months to the public term 
the first year ; to build a neat, comfortable, frame school- 
house, the second year, to take the place of the dilapidated 
log hut ; and, during the third one. to add other months,— 
until now, the school is taught eight months each year in 
a good school building.—N. E. MaGazineE. 
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T Blue Hill Observatory, 
the assistants have de- 
veloped a remarkable 
degree of ingenuity in 
the invention of new 
ways to solve prob- 
lems which may or 

may not have been worked out by others. 
They have really begun and developed 
the systematic observation of clouds, 
and no other institution in the country 
has such a wealth of material pertaining 
to cloud movements and cloud heights. 
One way in which measurements have 
been secured is both curious and in- 
genious. It is by means of the light of 
cities, which illuminates the under side 
of the cloud at night. The Blue Hill 
men know the direction and distance of 
about forty cities and large towns which 
can be seen from the hilltop, and have 
no difficulty in identifying the particular 
spot of light on the cloud that is pro- 
duced by any one of these cities. They 
measure the angle of the light spot 
above the horizon; and, knowing the 
distance of the city, they determine the 
perpendicular height of the cloud by the 
solution of asimple problem in trigon- 
ometry. One beauty of this means of 
measurement is that it may be used on 
the low-lying clouds, which, in 
the daytime, are so level and 
devoid of marked features that 
it is difficult to select any spot 
in them for measurement with 
the theodolites. Another way 
whereby the automatic instru- 
ments deaeninn the heights of 
clouds when the kites carry the 
instruments up through them, 
is worthy of mention. The in- 
struments register continuous- 
ly the barometer, thermometer 
and humidity. These are all 
recorded on the same sheet, so 
that comparisons of one with 
the others are very easy. The 
height of the lower surface of a 
cloud may be measured by the 
theodolite, but since the kites 
and the instruments disappear 
on entering the cloud, this 
method cannot be carried fur- 
ther. But a comparison of the 
barometer and the humidity rec- 
ords gives just the items 
needed; for, while the instru- 
ment is in the cloud, where it 
is very damp, the humidity 
record is very high. When the 
record shows that it is dry again, it is 
evident that the upper surface of the cloud 
has been reached, and the barometer 
record will show this height quite ex- 
actly. From such experiments, the ob- 
servers have found out that the summer 
clouds are frequently from a quarter to 
half a mile thick. 


Reindeer in Hlaska 

The importation of reindeer into Alaska, 
of which the newspapers speak as a 
novel feature, is not really so new after 
all, for it is a plan that has already 
passed its experimental stage. A few 
years ago there were in the North Pacific 
Ocean an abundance of animals which 
were used by the Eskimos for food. 
Through the demand for skins as an 
article of commerce, and man’s sporting 
proclivities, the walruses and the seals 
are now nearly extinct. The problem 
confronting our Government was then 
a serious one, for the inhabitants of our 
province had no food supply. It oc- 
curred to some bright intellect that the 
reindeer, being so useful to the Lap- 
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lander, might be of equal service to the 
Eskimo; so, several years ago, the ex- 
periment was tried. The prime difficulty 
has been to get the animals, but up to 
the present time more than a thousand 
have been purchased and landed on our 
shores. With these a number of Lapp 
herders have been brought over to teach 
the Eksimos the uses of the creature, 
and their value if properly cared for. 
The project has been successful at every 
turn; large herds have been located in 
our country, and it is proven that they 
can live here and thrive. Alaska, it is 
estimated, has feeding grounds for as 
many as nine million reindeer, and these 
in turn will make possible a population 
of a quarter of a million souls. The 
reindeer has many features that appeal 
to the business man. The flesh is a 
delicacy, the skin is the best and warm- 
est of clothing, and the leather, hair, 
horns and hoofs are all of them valu- 
able products. With the reindeer in- 
dustry developed as it might be, the 
commerce of Alaska may easily amount 
to millions of dollars each year. 


Martel and Bis Caves 

It is not very often that a new science 
is established, yet this is precisely what 
has been done by a Frenchman, Edouard 
A. Martel, of Paris, who, by patient and 


by which to conquer some interior preci- 
pice, and a full outfit of lanterns, torches, 
and magnesium lights, cameras, tools, 
surveying instruments, and also boats, 
so that even subterranean rivers or lakes 
are no bar tohis progress. When he goes 
into a cave, he is ready to explore and 
map it,to survey and measure it, to de- 
scribe its geology, to catch its animals, 
and to secure photographs of its most in- 
teresting features. He has been over,or 
rather under, France, Germany, Austria, 
and Greece; a year or two ago, he made 
an investigation of the caves of England 
and Ireland, and, during the last year, he 
made one of his most success- 
ful explorations in the Dragon's 
Cave in the island of Majorca, 
in the Mediterranean, off the 
coast of Spain. This cave is 
more than a mile and a quarter 
in length, having many mag- 
nificent chambers with stalac- 
titic ornaments in delicate, 
needle-like forms, the roof be- 
ing supported by columns of 
pure stalagmite. Here, there 
is the largest underground lake 
known to Martel, one that is six 
hundred feet in length and one 
hundred and twenty-five in 
width. Altogether, Mr. Martel’s 
investigations are among the 
most important and interesting 
of the times. 


The Twins of the Sky 

One of the most interesting 
studies in the astronomy of the 
present day is that of the double stars. 
These are the stars which are seen as 
one star with the naked eye, but which 
by means of the telescope may be 
divided into two. Many of them, which 
seem double simply because they hap- 
pen to be in line from where we are, 
may be millions of millions of miles 


apart. Others, however, are really 
twin stars, one revolving about an- 
other. The latter are called ‘binary 
stars” to distinguish them from the 


Within a few 
a Western 


‘‘optical double stars.”’ 
years, Dr. T. J. J. See, 
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persistent effort, has made a good repu- 
tation for himself and bettered the 
world by widening the sources from 
which knowledge may be drawn. Martel 
is a lawyer, and, for nine or ten years, he 
has devoted his vacation hours to the ex- 
ploration of caves. He has given usa 
new science and a new word, for ‘‘Spele- 
ology,”’ the knowledge of caves, is now 
an accepted word in our language. Until 
Martel began his investigations, the rea- 
sons for visiting caves were to see stalac- 
tites, to find minerals, to look for the 
relics of very early men, who used caves 
for their homes, or mere curiosity; and 
comparatively few of the caves of the 
earth had been explored or even entered. 
Martel set to work in true Yankee fash- 
ion, and,as fast as he encountered difficul- 
ties, he invented some way of overcom- 
ing them. He made derricks and wind- 
lasses, and had himself let down into 
caves with mouths like wells, of which 
there are many in France, his means of 
entrance being a wire cable and a boat- 
swain's chair. He has rope and wire lad- 
ders, small derricks to lower into caves 


astronomer, has taken up the binary 
stars. Heis aman of good training and 
is capable of excellent work in astron- 
omy. He has been reviewing the in- 
vestigations of others and doing new 
work himself, so that he has established 
very well the orbits of about forty of the 
binary stars. He finds that their orbits are 
more elongated than those of the planets, 
which are nearly circular. In fact, they 
form a group about midway between the 
orbits of the planets and those of the 
periodical comets, which latter are very 
much elongated. Dr. See finds further 
that the two bodies comprising the double 
stars are usually about equal in size. 
From his investigations he has come to 
believe as probable quite a number of 
interesting suppositions. His idea is that 
the binary stars are comparatively new. 
They were formed from a nebula which 
was _ sha like a dumb-bell. Some 
nebulz like this are to be seen to-day in 
the sky. A little later the halves of the 
dumb-bell separated, and the two parts 

to move one about the other in a 
circular orbit. The nearness of two 
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bodies as large as these, one to another, 
(each would be greater in weight than 
our sun,) would cause tides in the loose 
material of which they were composed, 
tides compared with which the earthly 
tides would be insignificant, and this 
changing of material from one place to 
another would affect the orbit, and 
make it elongated as it is now. 


Is There Any Life There? 

One of the questions which every one 
wishes to ask about the bodies in the sky 
is, whether or not there is life there. 
With the enormous distance that lies be- 
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tween us and them, it is not likely that 
we shall ever know positively about the 
existence of life. If the public works of 
the inhabitants of one of our planets 
were on a large enough scale for us to 
see them and know what they were, we 
should have evidence of intelligent life 
on that planet just as soon as we saw 
and recognized the results of the labor. 
Mr. Percival Lowell is engaged in try- 
ing to show that the markings of Mars 
have a purpose in connection with life 
on the planet. If he can prove design 
or intention in the markings, he will have 
proven also the existence of in- 
abitants. But on the very dis- 
tant stars, on which it is not pos- 
sible to see any markings whatso- 
ever, the question becomes, not 
‘*Is there life?’’ but ‘Is life pos- 
sible?’"’ What we see when we 
look at a star is a body like our 
sun, and, so far as we know, one 
that is a source of light and heat 
just as the sun is. It would be 
necessary to suppose that there 
are planets revolving about this 
star just as the planets revolve in 
the solar system, and on these, 
if anywhere, there would be life. 
But Prof. See finds, in the double 
star systems, a condition of affairs 
very different from those about 
us. In one case there is a single 
sun, and we are well aware of the 
great variation that it is able to 
give us in light and heat. If there 
were two such suns, only vastly 
larger, the planets about one of 
them would be very curiously 
placed. They would sometimes 
be heated and lighted by one sun, 
sometimes by two, and then again 
by neither of them, so that the 
extremes of heat and cold and of light 
and darkness would be enormously 
great. Then there would be the at- 
tractive force of the suns, sometimes 
pulling together, and at others in op- 
posite directions, so that the strain on 
the materials of the planets would be 
sudden and violent, so much so that they 
might even be torn asunder. Then, 
says Dr. See, the combination of the at- 
tractive forces and the planet’s own mo- 
tion might be such as to drive the planet 
altogether from the binary system into 
space. And in space, of course, with 
the temperature of 400 degrees below 
zero which is supposed to exist there, 
there would be no possibility of life. 
One may safely say, therefore, that a 
satellite of one of the binary stars is not 
a place in which the conditions are suf- 
ficiently stable and uniform to admit of 
the existence of living forms. 


‘* The works of God are fair for naught, 
Unless our eyes, in seeing, 

See, hidden in the thing, the thought 
That animates its being.” 
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high hopes, I hesitatingly, 
they lack Chey could not 
half will. W vithout a will? 
He is like steam, a 
mere sport ve tossed about 
hither and t $s at the mercy 
of those w s. I should call 
the strength of test of a young 
man’s poss 1e will strongly 
enough, a! itever he un- 
dertakes wit i grip It is the 
iron grip ng hold on 
life. 

Wh a in this crowding, 
pushing, s ly world, where 
every thing 1 pushed, for a 
young ma firm decision? 
‘The truest said Napoleon, 

sares An iron 
will wit ight produce a 
Napoleon aracter it would 
make a W r a Grant, untar- 
nished by a arice 


What Will Can Accomplish 


History is ples of men and 
women who ha emed themselves 
from disgrace and misfortune, 
by the tit of an iron will. 


The cons ng looked upon 


f accomplishing 


as interio 


what others a 1; the sensitive- 
mess at being red a dunce in 
school, ha a youth into a 
determinat as elevated him 


far above ghed at him, as 
in the cas »f Adam Clark, 
of Sherida Goldsmith, Dr. 
Chalmers, ‘ Disraeli, and hun- 


dreds of ot Whatever you wish, 
that you ar the force of the 
human wi the Divine, that 
whatever w to be, seriously and 
with a true that we become.” 
While this tly true, yet there 
sa deal of tr 

It is men Mirabeau,who ‘‘ trample 
upon impo ( like Napoleon, 
who do no r opportunities, but 
make ther Gra who has only 
‘*unconditiona nder” for the ene- 
my, who chang e front of the world. 
‘We have ut we make, and every 
good is lo nature in a granite 
hand, sheet unclench.” 

A mat! olve vigorously 
upon a c f action, and turns 


neither to t the left, though 


a paradise who keeps his eye 
upon the goal, whatever distract him, is 
sure of suc Given a knowledge of 
one’s will would be compara- 


tively easy t whether he would 


make of life a su ; or a failure. Men 
like Sir Ja Mackintosh, Coleridge, 
La Harpe, and many others who have 
dazzled the world, but who never accom- 


plished a tit 


what they attempted; 


Moves the orld 


who were always raising expectations 
that they were about to perform won- 
derful deeds, but who accomplished 
nothing worthy of their abilities, have 
been deficient in will-power. One talent 
with a will behind it will accomplish 
more than ten without it. The great 
linguist of Bologna mastered a hundred 
languages by taking them singly, as the 
lion fought the bulls. 
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Incapacity and Vacillation 

Even brains are second in importance 
to will. The vacillating man is always 
pushed aside in the race of life. It is 
only the weak who halt before adverse 
circumstances and obstacles. What we 
long for and strive for with all our 
strength, we usually approximate if we 
do not fully reach. Hunger breaks 
through stone walls; stern necessity will 
find a way or make one. 

There is about as much chance of idle- 
ness and incapacity winning real suc- 
cess, or a high position in life, as there 
would be of producing a Paradise Lost 
by shaking up promiscuously the sepa- 
rate words of Webster's Dictionary, and 
letting them fall at random on the floor. 
Fortune smiles upon those who roll up 
their sleeves and put their shoulders to 
the wheel; upon men who are not afraid 
of dreary, dry, irksome drudgery, men 
of nerve and grit who do not turn aside 
for dirt and detail. 

The youth should be taught that ‘he 
alone is great who by a life heroic, con- 
quers fate;” that ‘diligence is the 
mother of good luck;” that, nine times 
out of ten, what we ccii luck or fate is 
but a mere bugbear of the indolent, the 
languid, the purposeless, the careless, 
the indifferent; that the man who fails, 
as a rule, does not see or seize his oppor- 
tunity. 

Opportunity is coy, is swift, is gone, 
before the slow, the unobservant, 
the indolent, or the careless can seize 
her 

‘In idle wishes fools supinely stay.” 

It is astonishing, what men who have 
come to their senses late in life have 
accomplished, by a sudden, vigorous 
resolution. 

* + *& 
Late Beginnings 

Arkwright was fifty years old when he 
began to learn English grammar and 
improve his writing and spelling. Ben- 
jamin Franklin was past fifty before he 
began the study of science and philoso- 
phy. Milton, in his blindness, was past 
the age of fifty when he sat down to 
complete his world-known epic, and 
Scott at fifty-five took up his pen to re- 
deem an enormous liability. Cato learn- 
ed Greek at eighty. ‘Yet I am learn- 
ing,” said Michael Angelo, when three 
score years and ten were past, and he 
had long attained the highest triumphs 
of his art. 

What a mighty will Napoleon had! 
Nothing ever daunted him. All through 
the Russian expedition, one of the most 
frightful experiences in history, he was 
calm, self-possessed, self-controlled, self- 
centered, ever believing in his destiny, 
and with no diminution of courage. 
Misfortune, disaster, obstacles, and sor- 
rows which would crush and unbalance 
ordinary minds, did not disturb his 
serenity. When soldiers of all ranks by 
the score were blowing their brains out 
to escape misery, when the men were 
staining the snow with their blood, he 
never faltered, but cheered them and 


inspired them with hope and confidence 
in himself. And even in this extremity, 
when men were driven to desperation 
and reduced almost to starvation, they 
would have died for the Emperor if it 
had been necessary. 

‘‘Nature seems to have calculated,” 
said he, ‘‘that I should endure great 
reverses. She has given me a mind of 
marble; thunder cannot ruffle it; the 
shafts merely glide along.” 


+ 
by the Germans. 
ny Get the Places 


To excel is to live. —BERANGER. 

He who is faithful over a few things is a lord of 
cities. It does not matter whether you preach in 
Westminster Abbey or teach a ragged class, so you 
be faithful. The faithfulness is all. —GEOoRG? 
MACDONALD, 


Hurry not only spoils work, but spoils life also. 
—Luppock. 
In a word, trust that man in nothing, 
Who has not a conscience tn everything. 
—LAURENCE STERNE. 
MERICA is ahead of other nations 
in many things, but it is certainly 
not ahead in the thorough, syste- 
matic, careful preparation of 
every youth for his life work. It is rare 
to find an English bookkeeper who can- 
not use shorthand, or a German account- 
ant who cannot write well several lan- 
guages; but American boys do not con- 
sider these accomplishments necessary. 
They expect to jump into a position, as 
a rule, with but very little preparation, 
and then they grumble if they are not 
advanced rapidly. Canon Farrar says 
that young Englishmen complain bitterly 
because German clerks are getting their 
places. A wealthy member of Parlia- 
ment told him that, if he advertised for 
a clerk who knew enough of foreign lan- 
guages to conduct a wide business cor- 
respondence, he could find plenty of 
German youths who were competent. 
They had come to England, and worked 
for nothing in order to learn English. 
They could often speak and write three 
or four languages, whereas the English 
applicants really knew nothing but Eng- 
lish. He said, also, that when six o'clock 
came every English clerk would jump 
from his seat the moment the clock struck, 
shut his book with a bang, hurry it into 
his desk, and be off in a moment to his 
gymnasium or his bicycle, while the 
German clerks would quietly finish what- 
ever they were doing, before they left. 
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The Value of System 

Germans are naturally systematic. An 
American youth, as a rule, cannot wait 
to prepare himself for his life work; he 
is so anxious to get on, to forge ahead, 
that he cannot bear to spend years in 
preparation. He wants to see results at 
once. German youths do not stopin the 
stores and banks of France and England; 
they are fast making their way into our 
American institutions, and their superior 
skill, from long training, makes their 
services valued. They are not so reck- 
less as our boys, not so impatient for 
promotion. They do their work well, 
and put their conscience into it. 

Few American boys want to learn 
trades, or to serve apprenticeships. The 
typical young American does all sorts of 
things; gets ‘‘a job” wherever he can, 
and watches for the ‘‘main chance,” and, 
when he sees it, he tries for it regardless 
of fitness or previous training. 

‘‘We have continually to go abroad for 
skilled labor,” said an intelligent gentle- 
man to the Senate Committee on labor. 
‘‘How do you account for that fact ?” 
asked the chairman. ‘It is due to the 
general antipathy of young Americans 
to learning a trade,” he answered. 

In England, it requires seven long 
years of apprenticeship before one can 
set up in business for himself. So you 
can write it down as one of your maxims 
that ‘‘it costs money to learn how to do 
business successfully.” 


Marcu, 1898 
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Business Pints 
—The lomger you have been with one 


house, the more valuable you will appear 
to a new one. 


—Attention, application, accuracy, meth- 
od, punctuality and dispatch are the prin- 
cipal qualities required for the efficient 
conduct of business of any sort. 


—It pays to use good stationery; it is poor 
economy to beat the printer's price down 
until all that he can do to get whole js to 
throw type together and use poor paper. 

TWELVE SUCCESS MAXIMS 

—The president of the London Chamber 
of Commerce gives twelve maxims for suc- 
cess, which he says he has tried through 
five years of business experience :— 

1. Have a definite aim. 

2. Go straight for it. 

3. Master all details. 

4. Always know more than you are ex- 
pected to know. 

5. Remember that difficulties are only 
made to overcome. 

6. Treat failures as stepping-stones to 
further effort. 

7. Never put your hand out farther than 
you can draw it back. 

8. At times be bold; always, prudent. 

g. The minority often beats the majority 
in the end. 

10. Make good use of other men's brains. 

11. Listen well; answer cautiously; decide 
promptly. 

12. Preserve, by all means in your power, 
‘‘a sound mind in a sound body.” 

SAID BY EXPERIENCED MEN 

—The waste of life is greater than its 
accumulations.—MarK HopkINs. 

—The surest way to wealth is to create 
it—not to accumulate what others have cre- 
ated.—LELAND STANFORD. 

—You'll never track me through the 
world by the quarters I've dropped.—C. P. 
HUNTINGTON. 

—Saving is the secret of wealth.—AL- 
BERT MILLER. 

—I never make a loan influenced by 
other considerations than the probability of 
the payment of the interest and the return 
of the principal.—D. O. MILLs. 

My son, never believe your own lies. 
—James G. Fair. 

—In money matters, judge your man 
and act accordingly.—DaNiEL MEYER. 

-Every fellow has in proportion to his 
work.—CHARLES CROCKER. 

—Be good and true (to yourself,) and re- 
quire double security for the money you loan 
to your relatives on a bond and mortgage.— 
RusseELL SaGe.—American Investments. 

TWO WAYS 

‘There are two ways of doing work. One 
may go about it with a clouded brow, a 
lagging step, and a general expression of 
disgust and weariness; or it is possible to 
be alert, energetic, bright of countenance, 
and elastic of step, as if the labor were 
really enjoyable. The work is done in 
either case, of course, but there is some- 
thing in the latter manner that inspires 
confidence in the worker and assures him 
of a reward that would not crown his efforts 
were they put forth in the other way. This 
is just as true of selling goods as it is of 
any other labor. It isthe clerk who appears 
to delight in his vocation that wins. 


BUSINESS TEMPTATIONS 


—If the devil should appear visibly to 
any of us,—if he should enter undisguised, 
with visible horns and tail, and offer you 
millions for your soul, you would refuse 
and say: ‘*Get thee behind me, Satan.” 
But when he comes in the form of business, 
and says, ‘‘Doas other peopledo. It may 
not be quite right, but everyone else does 
it. Do not be too puritanical. Be not 
righteous overmuch; why destroy your- 
self?"’ Then, perhaps, we sell ouf soul to 
him for a very 7 sum; and perhaps he 
cheats us out of that small sum, after all.— 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


GET DOWN TO BUSINESS 


—*‘Brains” says: A word to the young 
man preparing to open a store of his own: 
When you get ready to tell the public what 
you are going to do, tell the public what you 
are going todo. Use plenty of advertising 
space to tell your story well and thoroughly, 
but tell it simply. Just get down to busi- 
ness and tell people, in short, simple words, 
all about your new store and your new 
goods. Act like a solid business man, not 
like a fly-by-night fakir. The man who 
merely jumps up and down might as well 
stand still. ‘Soft and fair goes farina 
day.” Work up a good solid business by 
solid business methods. Coax and wheedle 
and suggest and argue,—don't try to yank 
trade in by the hair. As Bill Nye once 
sagely observed, ‘‘ When = want to kiss a 
girl, don’t grab for it. Take your time,— 
it’s there.” 
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James CLARENCE HARVEY 


UNT NANCY was known to Sher- 
man’s army when it went march- 
ing through Georgia; for, cente- 
narian though she was at that 

time, she had the courage of her convic- 
tions and faced a laughing regiment 
with threats, in her endeavor to protect 
her former master’s belongings. And 
the regiment respected her years and 
her enthusiasm, even if they did not 
fear her threats of vengeance; and they 
marched on through Georgia, leaving 
Aunt Nancy master, or, rather, mistress 
of the situation. 

But it is not of Aunt Nancy, who died 
in 1873, at the end of one hundred and 
eleven years of activity, that these lines 
would tell, but rather of the ‘ Bee 
Queen,” as Aunt Nancy was called 
long, long before the signal-gun had 


wakened echoes that rumbied and 
grumbled for many a day, until the 
fellowship of mankind at last said: 


‘* Peace, be still.” 

Jonesville was a little Southern town, 
in Liberty County, and Nancy Lawr, 
who lived there, a free woman, was much 
respected in the community. Round- 
faced, smiling, yet dignified withai, was 
she, and when a noted family gave out 
to the world that a firstborn had come 
to gladden the family mansion, in more 
than one corner might have been heard 
in various shades of Southern accent 

‘‘I reckon Aunt Nancy gwine to be 
that chile’s granny, shuah. Seem laike 
she mos’ allers granny to de fustbawn 
of all de fust famblies.” 

It was not surprising that, in those 
days of colored ‘‘Mammys,” Nancy 
Lawr should have risen to the post of 
highest honor; for she could read and 
write, her own ambition having prompt- 
ed her to learn. Her hair was not even 
crinkly. It was straight. long, thick 
and silky, and black as the wings of the 
crows who dug the kernels from her 
‘‘leetle patch o’ cawn” in the very 
shadow of her scarecrow petticoat. 

Her little cottage, white, 
gleamed among the trees, a thing of 
beauty, its green blinds rivaling the 
foliage in summer time, and in winter 
helping to keep within, the firelight and 
the lamplight, save where they slipped 
through to cheer a passing traveler. 

All the white people loved her. She 
had sunshine in her soul, music in her 
voice, laughter in her eyes, and sincerity 
in her heart. Why shouldn't they re- 
spect her? 

Then, too, she had property; the 
sweetest lot of property in all the Sunny 
South; a thousand jars of different sizes 
and shapes, stored everywhere and filled 
to the brim with honey. 

Some of the men who marched to the 
Sea can tell you to-day how clear, how 
pure, how smooth was that honey, for 
Aunt Nancy, ‘‘The Bee Queen,” could 
bribe as well as threaten. Her garden 
was a fragrant wilderness of jasmine, 
tangled and luxurious, but placed there 
with method and forethought. 

‘‘Dat’s de bees’ dinin’ room,” Aunt 
Nancy would say, as, with a sweep of 
her comely, round arm, she called atten- 
tion to the bee hives, one hundred and 
forty-two in number, that ranged along 
the fence on three sides of her ‘leetle 
ole plantation.” 

‘‘Dat's de bees’ dinin’ room, an’ ah 
don’ ‘low dey gwine tu travel fur fur 


spotless 


dinner. Ef jasmin’ don’ suit 'em, deys 
honey-suckles close ter han’, an’ cawn 
meal an’ salt a-loafin’ at de fo’ cawners 
ob de house.” 

The hives were not the unpicturesque 
square structures of to-day, but the coni- 
cal dwellings of twisted straw, such as 
appeared pictured in the old,old spelling- 
books. 

And the bees! Aunt Nancy seemed to 
know them all by name. She knew 
when they were going to swarm, and a 
cow-bell hung at the kitchen door for 
such emergencies. When commotion 
and agitation impeded the honey-gather- 
ing labors of the 
day, Aunt Nan- 
cy would ring 
the cow-bell, 
standing near 
some tree, and 
lure to her arm, 


“SHE KNEW THE BEES WERE GOING 


or to a neighboring limb, the queen bee; 
still ringing till, with deft and skillful 
movement, she could place a hive over 
the swarm, and feel that quiet was re- 
stored and a new gang of laborers mar- 
shaled into line for future service. .” 

Aunt Nancy used to tell, with high 
glee, the story of a child’s first experi- 
ence with bread and honey. Little 
Oliver, the son of a neighbor named 
Herford, after being helped bountifully, 
said: ‘Oh! Auntie! Ain't it good? 
When I'm grown up and get rich, I'm 
goin’ to keep a bee.” 

This is, of course, especially amusing 
in view of the fact that a bee, hard 
working and industrious, visiting from 
fifty to eighty flower-cells per day, would 
require several years to fill the 3,000 
cells which it requires to make a pound 
of honey; the bee’s life,in the hard work- 
ing season, being only about three days. 
It is not alone the work of the day which 
wears out the bee, for he spends the 
greater part of the night fanning the 
nectar with his wings to evaporate the 
surplus water. 

Then, too, many of them reach the hive 
with splintered or shattered wings, and 
spend the remainder of their days at 


home as nurses or house-keepers, and in 
general-utility work. 

But Aunt Nancy had an aim, an ambi- 
tion, a hope impelling her in this honeyed 
existence of hers. Economy and frugal- 
ity were part of her religion so long that, 
when success crowned her efforts, the 
habits remained to the end of her life. 

Nancy was a free woman, I have said, 
but her heart was not free, for ‘‘ way 
down yander in de cotton fiel’s” was a 
sturdy slave named Balaam ; and, under- 
neath the spreading limbs of the tree 
that shaded Aunt Nancy's porch, she 
had told Balaam what she *‘ war gwine 
ter do.” 

Year after year the bees swarmed, 
and the blossoms faded; but each suc- 
ceeding summer placed a goodly number 
of Aunt Nancy's jars of honey upon the 
market, and the proceeds from their sale 
in a home-made, well-knit and capacious 
stocking, safely hidden under a plank in 
the flooring. And each firstborn among 
the first families of Liberty County, 
yes, and of adjoining counties, too, 
meant more shining toward 
Balaam’s freedom. 

Many a colored man in those days 
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strove to earn his 
freedom by lay- 
ing aside his 
scanty earnings 
and still more 
scanty gratui- 
ties ; for even the 
slaves had oppor- 
tunities, when 
living among the 
large hearted. 
But many a man 
gave up in despair during those years, 
while Aunt Nancy hopefully, smilingly 
strove on toward the end and aim of her 
ambition. She never faltered; never 
wavered. She was a living, earnest, 
eager example of persistent energy. 

Then came a time when the old stock- 
ing was brought from its hiding place, 
and her beaming eyes gazed upon the 
regular, even piles of shining gold; and, 
as her trembling lips counted the piles, 
she realized that the sum was sufficient 
to purchase Balaam’s freedom. 

Such moments are sublime. The soul 
lives an eternity of happiness in a fleet- 
ing hour, and compensation is made for 
the struggles and sufferings of years. 

And when Balaam’s freedom came at 
last, there was a wedding and the scrap- 
ing of violin strings at night, and the 
aromatic odor of ‘‘ juicy possum roastin’ 
by de fire.” 

This was all long, so long ago. No 
one who reads this will remember 
that wedding, it was so very, very long 
ago. Even Black Susan, Aunt Nancy's 
daughter, who looks after me and who 
told me this story, said, just now: 
“Why! Bless yo’ soul, chile, it seems to 
me ah don’ quite remember it maself.” 


TO SWARM ”’ 


“Douse Nerves ” 


HELEN Drew 

N eminent physician has discov- 

ered a new disease: or rather, 

a new name for an old affection, 

which he nerves,” 

The disease 1s confined to those who re- 
main indoors, in the house, office or 
store, and is due largely to an absence 
of outdoor air and exercise, to the terri- 


calls ‘‘house 


ble wear and tear of modern life, and 
also to a lack of proper nerve food 
Healthy nerves cannot exist without 


sunshine, pure oxygen, and exercise in 
the open air. 

The great pressure of our modern civi- 
lization, the rush of existence, are making 
sad havoc with the nerves of our people. 
How often we see men and women with 
low spirits, brooding over wrongs which 
exist in the imagination only! 

‘Our age is rich in those premature 
old men who, weakened by a rapidly- 
consuming life, wander about like ani- 
mated corpses, and hasten onward to- 
ward the grave.” They get themselves 
into certain ruts and persistently stay 
enrutted, assuming an air of virtuous 
martyrdom, and resisting the attempts 
of more cheerful friends to distract them 
from the woes of their own making. 


Touchy People 

‘‘House nerves” can perhaps be easiest 
recognized by what we call ‘‘touchiness.”’ 
Many of the victims start out in life with 
a pleasant, agreeable, or at least a toler- 
ably good disposition; but, when they 
are old enough to go to housekeeping, 
they get the idea that the house must 
keep them, and they allow it to. They 
shut out the sun for fear it will rob them 
of their desirable consciousness of mar- 
tyrdom. Everything seems to annoy 
them, every little noise irritates them; 
and, even though they exercise all the 
self-control they can command, they are 
constantly irritable and disagreeable. 
When they get well advanced toward 
their martyr’s reward, they indulge in a 
special course of nagging, and experi- 
ment on almost everyone who comes 
near them. They nag a wife for what 
she does, a child for what it doesn't do, 
and a husband tor what he might, could, 
would, or should do, 

Women who are perplexed by family 
cares sometimes become almost insane. 
They brood over their troubles and im- 
agined wrongs until they become so low- 
spirited and despondent and irritable 
that the peace of the whole family is de- 
stroyed. They are always afraid some- 
thing is going to happen to their chil- 
dren unless in their sight every minute. 
They never dare to let them go out or go 
out themselves unless the weather is 
very pleasant. They are always pre- 
dicting colds, accidents, diseases; in 
fact, they make everybody miserable in 
the home. Often an hour or two of sun- 
light and ozone would change the whole 
world to these unfortunates. 

*“ A Bundle of Nerves” 

Man is a bundle of nerves, and people 
who are very active rapidly exhaust 
their surplus of nervous energy. Unless 
the nerve centers are constantly strength- 
ened by fresh oxygen and proper exer- 
tion, they will rebel and torture their 
owner until he gives them proper food 
and exercise. 

This nervous trouble is no respecter of 
persons, but may attack anybody, and 
the earlier symptoms may be developed 
unconsciously by persons not given to 
self-study: It is # ian one of the hardest 
diseases to cure, recovery generally 
taking years, and often many years; 
hence the importance to everyone of 
using all the prevention possible. And 
prevention is so easy and pleasant ! 

All that has to be done is to take 
walks in the open air and sunshine, to 
cultivate gaiety and innocent amuse- 
ments generally. 

In Russia, tea and Tolstoi are consid- 
ered responsible for nerves, while the 
women of Norway have almost entirely 
suppressed nerves with the delightful 
antidote of ‘‘snowshoeing.” Nerves are 
seldom thought of by the women of 
Southern Europe, because they live so 
much in the open air. We should seize 
eagerly every opportunity which our cir- 
cumstances offer us to walk out, ride out, 
camp out, ride bicycles, sail yachts, and 
play the care-free Indian generally. 
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AH Step at a Time 


Jol k at so stern and 
And fancy it gainst the sky, 
And you and clearer 
Slg t 
Of its gold nantle white; 
To breathe rystal air, 
And gaze waits you 
t 
But its rugg i to scale; 
And your r spirits 
fa 
‘* Had I the u cry, 
‘* Or the fa rags to fly, 
How soon that stainless 
sn 
And scorn t below! ’ 
Yet thinking thway clear, 
Nor wishing $s more near. 


There is but great heights to 


clin 
And that is tep at a time! 
Ad 


Hn Example of 
Glonderful Endurance 


I e the win- 
In the re ace the win 
ner rode 1,8 erage speed, 
from Mot > track 


on saturda 
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and he s f ov 
fatigue, 1 st : 

= PMMA wAKK 
oa = ra PM INA at E.otse O. RICHBERG 
cannt . ¢ . . . 
derfu : ‘* Cluck-cluck,” said Mistress Graybill, ‘this 
of the 3 month of March ts one 

An + /n which to raise young children, and have the 
miles : work well done.” 
twenty : Sherufiled out her feathers, and stalked about 
miles z with pride, 7 
six ; Quite fancying she saw a score of chickens at 
in one x $ her side: 
seconds a rty ; 
miles a1 
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The Spirit 1s 
the Main Thing 
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tressed b tha 
a pitying 

itintoa 

a dog, and to a 
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ments of manuscripts written by Wash- 
ington during his boyhood and youth. 
These are — confined to his school 
exercises in arithmetic and geometry, 
and are remarkable only for the neatness 
of the handwriting, beautiful method, 
accuracy in the drawing of the geomet- 
rical figures, and as indicating a strong 
preference for mathematical studies. 

“Forms of Writing,” 30 pp., and his 
famous ‘‘Rules of Behavior,’ were 
written at thirteen years of age. (See 
specimen I.) 


Mech 1 a 
Yeo afr gore 


Some of his original field-books, and a 
brief journal of one of his expeditions as 
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ecked at Cockadoodle, and sgquawked at 


As though to say, *‘Show more respect, for I'm 


several long leaps and flops, she found 





(See specimen 2, written at the age of 17.) 

Compare these with his easy, flowing 
handwriting, Dec. 10, 1799, four days 
before his death. 


¥* 
“Preaching to the Beathen” 


The little maid in the picture is ‘‘ play- 
ing minister,” to a congregation of masks 
of all varieties of facial expression. She 
has selected her text with due care, and 
is endeavoring to give individual appli- 
cation to her 
main points; 
now giving an 
earnest exhor- 
tation to cheer- 
fulness, as she 
looks directly 
at “John of 
the Sorrowful 
Countenance,” 
and anon con- 
demning the 
levity of rattle- 
headed people, 
the while she 
glances, with a 
look of mother- 
ly reproof, at 
‘Grinning Su- 
san.” Our read- 
ers will remem- 
ber that, in 
the December 
Success, we told 
how Mary A. 
Livermore, when a child, would often 
set up sticks in her father’s wood-horse, 
and, from behind a box for a pulpit, 
would preach and sing to them, and 
pray for them, by the hour. We hope 
that this little girl, whose name we 
withhold, will use her gift of oratory 
to as good advantage as has her great 


's.8 miles a surveyor of lands, are also preserved. prototype. 
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Ripples of Laughter 


LABOR LOST 


An organ grinder playing before a deaf and 

dumb asylum. 
MONEY TO SPARE 

In a mining country it is more than usually un- 
safe to judge of a man’s financial condition by his 
outward appearance. Here, for instance, is a story 
from the Spomane “Review” :— 
_ A miner from the northern of the state, hav- 
ing sold his claim for a round sum, came down to 
Spokane for a kind of bration. In appearance 
he was rather rusty, and when he went into an up- 
town restaurant the single waiter was in no haste to 





“ PREACHING TO THE HEATHEN ” 


serve him. To and fro he went in an officious man- 
ner, waiting upon a party at the next table, but 
quite ignoring the presence of the new-comer. 

“See here, kid!” called that worthy, when his 
patience gave out, ‘‘do | eat ?”’ 

“Sorry | can’t wait on you now,” was the answer, 
“but the gentleman there has just ordered a fifty- 
dollar dinner.” 

“Fifty-dollar dinner be hanged !”’ said the miner. 
“Bring me a hundred dollars’ worth of ham and 
eggs, and be quick about it!” 

He was waited upon promptly. 


HE MUST BE PRESENT 









‘* Vamma,” said little Susie, 
Gray-bill wants to sit, 


wouldn't risk a bit; 


she's on to-night, 


Sever of elight, 
“My china egg has 


May / give her some LO0SE-EL RS Pe ez 
mathe pen and may be fickle, but if 
te 


We'll try those fourteen ‘ Cochins’ that 


“Courting,’’ said an Irishman, 
“My “is like dying; sure, a man must 
su y do it for himself.” 

CONDENSED POETRY 

** Boil it down,” is a pretty good 
newspaper maxim, but even a news- 
paper maxim needs to be obeyed 
with discretion. 

Charles Metcalf, who has_ been 


oe . ; ng nlare writing advertisements for a drama 

; were save d for Auntie White. 3 in New ¥ ork City, had an unpleas- 
ant es in ~My witha 

| 7. sitesi co ‘ray-bill cackled, in a compositor of one of the great 
N/) A) Ne at morning, Uray b sige , dailies in that city. Metcalf wrote 


a poetical advertisement, as fol- 
lows :— 





changed to four- 
feen real ones, 
in the night.” 

Uu "e é ks passed; a 
morning came 
when Snow kiss- 
ed Spring alast 
good-bye Py 

When softer winds 
came hurrying 
lo help the swal- 
lows SJly Pa 

Wien Crocuses 
said, ‘* How d'ye 
do?” to all who 
passed their 
way ; 

And bird and bee, 
and chi k and 
child ,were outa 
doors all day; 





While, as for Mother Gray-bill, I wish you 


might have seen 


Her, leading off her tiny brood, as proud 


as any queen. 





-- half-past eight till half-past 


en, 
You laugh and laugh and laugh 
again. 

Imagine his surprise when a mat- 
ter-of-fact compositor set up the 
advertisement and it appeared :— 
From 8.30 to 10. 30, 

You laugh and laugh and laugh 
again.—Live Matter. 


A MODEL BILL OF FARE 


A country hotel keeper writes his 
own bill of fare, and thereby saves 
the cost of printing. It announces, 
“Coffy, soupe, roste beaf, fride 
ham, boyled and bakt potatys, fride 


r . 99 


coul puddin and mins pie.’ 
SATISFIED HIM 

He opened the door cautiously 
and poking in his head in a sort of 
suggestive way, as if there was 
more to follow, inquired, “Is this 
the editorial rinktum ?” 

“ The what, my friend?” 

“Is this the rinktum—sinktum— 
sanctum or some such place, where 
the editors live ?”’ 

_“ This is the editorial room; yes, 
sir. Come in.” 

“No, 1 guess I won’t come in. 
I wanted to see what an editorial 
Sanctum was like, that’s all. Looks 





tiger, al ¢ ’ 
a tiger ; She 
ef “QO ; Meg and Jen, 
hunters ; Se x 
again ; a sitting hen. 
wou hav art : With 
of a m< ; a cosy nest, 
vou bv ; And, covering a china 
of a no egg, to warm it, 
tried her best. 
¥- 
Glashington’s Her grandmother, Old 
. opknot, said, 
7 4 - ° 
Sianature “H hy, Gray-bill, 
Was! uch. don't you know 
Eight 6 hie You can't raise chicks 
manuscript hed Srom china?” Said 
in twel 3 a May- 
by Spar f hi ; = oes P 
vy . Spe - ~ ; But somethi ng 
letters brad- seems to tell me, 
dock’s Defea wn at night, when all 
Sparks in L ne are zs stzl/, 
in Paris ‘You ll have the chick- 
‘‘Among earliest ens, Gray-bill, if 
papers fe e arch- B sang Rid atch and 
: Wait and Wil. 
ives at M mn were ; ‘ 





'Tts true, she stepped upon them, and ruffled 























up at naught; 

But, who expects 
young mothers to 
manage as they 
ought ? 


‘ Whomade the chicks, 
Ma?’ Susie asked, 
‘*Why,Gray-bill, J 
suppose.” 

‘She could'nt, less we 
gave her the ‘Coch- 
in's’ eggs: that 
shows, 

She needn't feel so 
pompous; the little 
‘VYellow-legs’ 

Are no more hers than 
Topknot's, except, 
she warmed the 
eggs.” 








like our garret, only wuss. Good 
day.” 


CHANGED HIS MIND 

“‘]T never will surrender to a nig- 
ger,” said a Confederate officer 
when a colored soldier chased and 
caught him. “ Berry sorry, massa,” 
said the negro, leveling his rifle; 
“must kill you, den; hain’t time 
to go back and git a white man.” 
The officer surrendered. 


GAVE THEM LATIN 


Andrew Jackson was once mak- 
ing a a. speech in a small vil- 
lage out West. Just as he was 
finishing, Amos Kendall, who sat 
near him, whispered, “ Tip ‘ema 
little Latin, General; they won’t 
be contented without it.” The 
man of the iron will instantly 
thought upon the few phrases 
knew, and in a voice of thunder 
wound up with £ pluribus unum, 
sine qua non, ne plus ultra meltum 
in parvo. ect was tremen- 
dous, and _ the shouts of the Hoo- 
siers could be heard for miles. 
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Luck and Labor 


UCK doth wait, standing idly at the 
| gate, 
Wishing, wishing all the day; 
And at night, without a fire, without a light, 
And before an empty tray, doth sadly say: 
‘* To-morrow something may turn up; 
To-night on wishes I must sup.” 
Labor goes, plowing deep the fertile rows, 
Singing, singing all the day; 
Andat night, before the fire, beside the light, 
And with a well-filled tray,doth gladly say: 
** To-morrow I'll turn something up;, 
To-night on wages earned I'll sup.” 


* 
Row “Auntie” Saved the Crain 


a HO is she, anyway?” asked a 
new conductor on the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, 
as he saw a plainly- 

clad, coarse-featured old woman 

trudging by the side of the line in 

Western Virginia. ‘‘We've passed 

her several times, lately, and she 

always has that heavy market 
basket on her arm.” 

“Oh, she’s a poor widow who 
lives with one daughter in the log 
hut near the deep gorge that's 
crossed by the railroad bridge. 
They manage to support them- 
selves by selling poultry and eggs, 
berries 1n summer and vegeta- 
bles 1n winter. She has a pretty 
long walk of it to town, but she’s 
too poor to buy a ticket I've 
thought sometimes I'd give hera 
ticket, but it takes about all my 
change at home.” 

‘*Well,” said = the 

maybe this hot box has kept us 
waiting here for her to catch up 

It's all right now, and we're pret- 

ty light. Climb right in, Auntie, 

he added, taking her basket and 
setting it on the car platform; 
getrightin. We're rather light 
to-day, anyhow, and it won't hurt 
us a bit to take you right along 
* * * * 


conductor, 


Its a terrible night, Mary ex- 
claimed the widow, as the March wind 
howled louder and louder, and the tor- 
rent of melted snow and ice roared down 
‘‘The flood is rising every 
rail- 


the gorge. 
hour; I hope it won't gully the 
road.” 

“Oh, mother, what is that?’ asked 
Mary, as a hoarse, crunching noise rose 
above the roar of the storm, followed by 
a deafening crash of fiercely disrupting 
timbers and the sound of planks driven 
against the crags. ‘Oh, 
the bridge, and the train is due in half 
an hour! Is there anything we can pos- 
sibly do to save them 

The mother thought of the scores of 
lives at stake. She thought of the kind 
conductor; but what could she do? She 
had hardly a candle, and no light she 
could carry would live a moment in the 
tempest. 

‘| will save them, though,” she mut- 
tered, as she cut the cords of her only 
bedstead and shouldered the dry posts, 
head-pieces and side-pieces. Mary took 
their two chairs. Up the steep embank- 
ment they climbed, and set fire to the 
well-dried combustibles a few rods from 
the black, awful gap. The pile blazed 
up into the night just as the distant rum- 
ble of the train could be heard. But, 
swept by the hurricane, the fire burned 
with such herceness that it must wane 
before the train would come in sight. 
The widow tore off her red woolen gown, 
and Mary seized a blazing chair-post, 
and the two ran up the line. Round the 
curve thundered the train, but the engi- 
neer saw the widow and her daughter, 
and whistled down brakes with a shriek 
of the whistle that echoed and reechoed 
through all the heights and ravines for 
miles around. Brakemen wrestled in 
desperation; the wheels ground along 
on the heated rails; but the engineer re- 
versed his engine, and stopped it at the 
dying fire, blazing just enough to show 
the beetling edge of the black abyss. 


mother, it 1s 
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Brain Teasers 
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below, Success offers five free subscriptions for one year. 


, i ) the first subscriber who sends accurate answers to all three ‘‘Brain Teasers” 


Replies must be neat, brief and comprehensive, and must reach the editor 


by April 10, 1898. 


February Teasers will be answered in the April number. 


Brain Ceaser No. 1 
What force enables a top, for a time, to overcome the tendency of gravity to 
pull it downward, when spinning with its axis of rotation at an angle with a line 
vertical to the point on the floor touched by the point of the top ? 


Brain Ceaser No. 2 


How does the force in ‘‘ Teaser No. 1" 


measured ? 


act on the top, and how may it be 


Brain Ceaser No. 3 





WHAT HISTORICAL INCIDENT DOES THIS PICTURE REPRESENT? 


‘tt 


Answers to January Brain Ceasers 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTION 
In both trials, A rows the full distance, which does not change. If his rate, 
the second time, is 8-9 as fast as in the first attempt, he must require 9-8 as 


much time to row over the course. 


further the second time. 
which is 4,320 yards. 
distance, 26 yards more, or 4,400 yards. 


B rows each time until A has won; 
the foggy day, his time is also 9-8 as great as in the earlier race. 
long, and 9-10 as fast, B goes 81-80 as far as before, or 1-80 further. 

falls behind 80 yards the first time, and but 26 the second, he must row 


hence, on 
Rowing 9-8 as 
But, as B 
54 yards 


Therefore, 54 yards must be 1-80 of B's first distance, 
B’s second distance is 4,374 yards, and the whole, or A’s 


HISTORICAL PICTURE QUESTION 
The historical picture represents the taking of the Bastile, at Paris, July 14, 1789. 


LATIN 


INSCRIPTION 


Captain Barth is said to have found this inscription graven on marble, among 
the ruins of Persepolis, and to have translated it from the Arabic into Latin and 


English. 


It is read by taking the words of the lowest line alternately with those 
in any of the upper horizontal lines, in the corresponding vertical columns. 


The 


first sentence available is, ‘‘.Vonm dicas guoddamgue scis, nam qui dicit guodcun- 


gue S$ tt, S@ pe dicit guod non scit.”’ 
potes,” etc. 


The second is, ‘‘.Von factas guoddamque 
A good translation has been made by placing the lower line at the 


top, the final word, ‘‘sees,” being understood as “sees into,” or ‘‘ comprehends,” 


thus 
Never all for he who 
tell you may know tells 
attempt you can do attempts 
believe you may hear believes 
lay out you can afford lays out 


decide upon you may see 


decides upon he sees 


everything often more than 
he knows tells he knows 
he can do attempts he can do 


he hears 
} he can afford 
decides upon he sees 


he hears believes 
he can afford lays out 


It will be observed that the third and fourth columns, except in the first line, are 
simply repeated, verbatim and in the same order, in the fifth and sixth. 


The conductor knelt by the side of the 
engine; the engineer and the fireman 
knelt by him; and, one by one, the pas- 
sengers sank on bended knees beside 
them: and there, in the light of the ex- 
piring fire, in the rain and the wind, 
they thanked God for their lives. 

When the whole story was known, the 
passengers joined in a handsome pres- 
ent to the widow, and the railroad com- 
pany acknowledged her service by free 
transportation for mother and daughter 
whenever they wished to go to town. 


HIS LITTLE BILL 
The following bill was sent to an em- 


ployer :- 
Aosafada ....... ie $1.50 
Atacinonimomagin....... ities s .50 
Ang see Jaxn... ; $2.00 
In plain English, this would read;—‘'A 


horse half a day,” and ‘a taking of him 
home again.” 


. 
BEGINNING HIS EDUCATION 
A parent wrote toaschoolmaster: ‘‘Sur— 
As you are a man of noladge, I intend to 
inter my son in your skull."’ 


a 


3! 


Be Remembered 
The HApple-Barrel 


EV. DR. LORIMER, of Tremont 
Temple, Boston, tells this story 
of one of our distinguished ones, 


who was introduced at a great 
public meeting as a ‘self-made man 
Instead of appearing gratitied by the 
tribute, it seemed to throw him, ‘for a 
few moments, into a ‘brow! 
Afterwards, they asked him the 


study 


reason 


for the way in which he received the an- 
nouncement. 
‘‘Well,” said the great man, ‘‘it set me 


to thinking that I was not really a self 
made man.” 

‘‘Why,” they replied, ‘did you 
not begin to work ina store when 
you were ten or twelve?” 

“Yes,” said he, ‘‘but it was be- 
cause my mother thought I ought 
early to have the educating touch 
of business. 

‘But then,” they urged, ‘‘you 
were always such a great reader, 
devouring books when a boy.” 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘but it was 
because my mother led me to do 
it, and at her knee she had me 
give an account of the book after 
I had read it. I don’t know 
about being a self-made man. | 
think my mother had a great deal 
to do with it.”’ 

“But then,” they urged again, 
‘‘your integrity was your own.” 

‘‘Well, I don’t know about that. 
One day a barrel of apples had 
come to me to sell out by the peck ; 
and, after the manner of some 
storekeepers, I put the speckled 
ones at the bottom and the best 
ones at the top. My mother called 
me and asked what I was doing 
I told her; and she said, ‘Tom, if 
you do that, you will be a cheat.’ 
And I did not do it. I think my 
mother had something to do with 
my integrity. And, on the whole, 
I doubt whether I am a self-madk 
man. I think my mother had 
something to do with making mc 
anything I am of any character 
or usefulness.” 

‘‘Happy,” said Dr. Lorimer, ‘‘the boy 
who had such a mother; happy the 
mother who had a boy so appreciative of 
his mother’s formative influence ! 

- 
COURTSHIP IN PURITAN DAYS 

‘‘An ancient maid,” people called a 
seventeenth century girl who had come 
unwedded into her twenty-fifth year; 
and they sighed as they spoke, for one 
who had reached a marriageable age 
(which was then a 
deed,) and was still on the hands of 
parents, was an object of sorrow, pity 
and derision. Men who remained un- 
married after a certain time were taxed, 
and if their indignation ‘broke through 
language and escaped,” they were sold 
for a term of service. 

There could be, 1n those days, no shy, 
sly wooing. A Puritan lover's failure 
to acquaint his kinsfolk with the fact 
that he was about to ‘‘make a motion of 
marriage,” and all the particulars con- 
cerning the desired one, was punished 
by a whipping with a cat-o'-nine-tails. 

A young man caught in the act of 
kissing a lady to whom he was not 
known to be engaged, was brought be- 
fore a council of the wise men of his 
neighborhood, and forced to give a strict 
account of himself, and to hear sentence. 

Only widows and widowers might 
keep their courtship affairs and marriage 
intentions to themselves. A widower 
was usually preferred to a young man, 
because of his experience, and the more 
times a man married before he was 
eighty, the more he was respected. 

Every inducement was offered by cir- 
cumstances for a young man to hasten 
his wedding day, and, if he became a 
widower, there remained for his loss de- 
cided compensations. 
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Agents WANTED for SUCCESS in every 

city, town and village. Attractive terms. 


Apply to The Success Co., No. 3 Cooper 
Union, New York City. 
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Bell 


@ Selected from the German folhk-Lore Stories of e- 


Hans CuristiAN ANDERSEN 





that portion of 
alled Wiirtem- 

in the au- 
beautifully by 





1e roads nd pear trees are 
bent to the ¢ the — of 
their ripe Ss a small town, 
called Marb: inks among the 
small tow harmingly situ- 
ated on t Neckar, which 
rushes by ges, and towns, 
by knight verdant vine- 
yards, i1 t its waters to 
the proud 
t was la ir. The reddish 
folage of oped. Showers 
of rain is rose. The 
dark da vas darker still 
in the lit town of Mar- 
bach. O ; gable turned 
toward t id needy-looking 
windows, a tants were needy 
also, b est idustrious, 
and God good Lord would 
SOO ) upon them; 
the hou | the mother 
lay in {| gy. Then the 
peal of t as heard, and it 
tilled, wit serious sounc 
the pra vyoman with de- 
votion a nee in God. Her 
was t e blessed joy ot 
a happ ell seemed to 





hroughout 


the tow ered into the 
world y the sweet- 
soundi ark November 
dav t, and wrote tn 
the I day of No- 
vem be ave us a son.” 
Afterw it he had re- 
ceived t the name of 
/ An ‘ 

What ture of this little 
boy, th ative of insignifi- 
cant Ma é yuld tell,—no, 

ot eve r although 
it hung ud first sung over 
him,—ce it he would write 
the S« the most beautt- 
ful of 

Ihe e world grew 
with t his parents re- 
noved but thev left 
dear ft m in Marbach, 
and t son came there 
one da The boy was then 
SIx v¢ many passages 
from t I holy Psalms; full 
many a he sat upon his 
little cha ds, he had heard 
his fat rt's Fables and 
Klopstoc aloud, and he and 
his littl years older than 
himself tter tears, when 
they hea vho had suffered 
death or them. 

hey mach almost un- 
change vith their pointed 
gables and low windows, 


looked t rly had done: but 


new gra ug in the church- 
yard, a t wall, in the grass, 
lay the ell. It had fallen 


from its t t was cracked, and 
could I a new bell already 
placed it 


Mother and son had gone to the church- 
vard. They stood before the old bell, 
and the mother told her little boy how it 
had done good service for many hun- 
dred years,—how it had rung at the bap- 
tism of children and at weddings,—how 
it had tolled at funerals,—how it had an- 
nounced festive joy, and the terrors of 
tire,—and how it had accompanied with 
its song a human life to itsend. She 
said that this old bell had pealed conso- 
lation and joy to her in her hour of suf- 
fering, when her little boy was given to 
her; and the child gazed with amaze- 
ment,—yes, almost with devotion,—upon 
the large, old bell. He leaned over it 
and kissed it,—old, cracked, and neg- 
lected,—as it lay there amid grass and 
nettles. The young boy never forgot 
what his mother related to him in the 
church-yard, at Marbach. Her words 
found an echo in -his heart; and, when 
he became a man, he repeated them to 
the world in song. 

The remembrance of the old church- 
bell did not forsake *‘e little boy, who 
grew up in indigence; he became 
tall and thin, his hair was reddish, 
*his face was covered with freckles ; 
thus appeared he; but his eyes, 
when you looked into them, 
reminded you of dark ,deep 
waters. How went it with 
him inthe world? Well,— 
amazingly well! Was he 
not admitted, as the 
greatest favor, to that 
division of the military 
school in which were 
placed the sons of the 
most. distinguished 
families? This was 
indeed a great honor, 
a great stroke of for- 
tune! He was attired 
in high boots, a stiff 
cravat, and powdered 
wig: he was taught mili- 
tary science, anc 
obeyed such com- 
mands as 
**March!" ‘*Halt!" 
‘Front! Surely, 
something wouid 
be made of him! a 

The old church- & 
bell which wascast * 
aside would doubt- 
less be placed in 
the melting-fur- 
nace; but what 
would then be 
made of it? It was 
as impossible for 
anyone to know 
this, as it was for 
them to prophesy 
that something 
would be made of 
the words that had found an echo in 
this young breast. There was ringing 
metal in it that would one day resound 
and peal far over the world. More and 
more solid it became, while the walls of 
the school contracted, and the cries grew 
ever louder. He sang to his comrades, 
and the sounds were wafted to the ut- 
most verge of his own land. Had they 
given him free schooling, clothes, and 
board for this? Had not his position in 
life been marked out for him? Could he 
not be moulded by the will of others? 
How little we understand ourselves; 
how, then, should others understand 
us? Is not the precious stone produced 
by pressure? The pressure had been 
given; but would the world recognize 
the gem, when it was placed before it? 

In the capital of the reigning prince, a 
great festival was given; thousands of 
lamps burned, and rockets rose in the 
air. The splendor of this festival lives 
yet in our memories, through him who 
sought, amid tears and sorrow, to reach 
a foreign shore unnoticed. He felt that, 
if he did not leave his fatherland, his 
mother, and all his dear ones, he must 
perish in the stream of universality. 


All was well with the old church-bell, 
for it stood secure behind the wall of 
Marbach's churchyard, well preserved 
and forgotten. The wind roared by it, 
and could have given it tidings of him 
at whose birth it had rung; yes, the 
wind could have told how coldly it had 
blown over him, as he sank exhausted in 
the forest of the neighboring country, all 
his riches consisting in the manuscript 
of his ‘* Fiesco.” The wind could have 
told how his only protectors, the artists, 
when he read it aloud to them, had 
slipped away one after another, prefer- 
ring the bowling-alley to it. Yes, the 
wind could have told as well how the 
pale fugitive had sung of his ‘‘ Ideal,” 
while living for weeks in the wretched 
inn whose landlord swore and drank, 
where rough joviality desecrated the 
Sabbath! Sorrowful days and gloomy 
nights were these! But the poor heart, 
itse/f,—must experience trials before it 
can give utterance to them in song. 

Dark days and cold nights passed over 
the old church-bell; it is true that it was 
unaware of it; but the bell in the human 
breast felt the heavy times. How went 
it with the young man, and what became 
of the old bell?) The old church-bell was 
carried far away,—farther, much far- 
ther, than its sounds had ever floated; 
and the bell in the young man’s breast 
resounded farther than his feet could 
wander or his eye could reach; it pealed 






























"i THEY STOOD BEFORE THE OLD BELL” 


and pealed ever on,—over ocean, over 
land, over all the world. Butthe church- 
bell was taken away from Marbach, and 
sold as old metal to the foundry in Bava- 
ria. Many years had passed since it 
had fallen from the tower in Marbach. 
At length it was to be melted, it was to 
be used in the casting of a magnificent 
statue,—a monument for all Germany. 
What strange events sometimes happen! 

Up in Denmark, on one of the green 
islands, where the birch trees grow and 
where so many graves of the Huns stand, 
there lived a very poor lad, who, with 
wooden shoes, always carried in an old, 
worn-out handkerchief, the noon-day’s 
meal to his father, who worked in the 
shipyard. This boy, once so poor, had 
become the pride of his country; for 
Thorwaldsen possessed the art of hew- 
ing glorious objects out of marble; and 
it was to him that the honorable commis- 
sion was given to fashion a form in 
clay,—which was to be cast in metal,— 
the form of him whose name had been 
written in his father's Bible as /oAn 
Christopher Frederick. 

The metal flowed, glowing and steam- 
ing into the mold; and with it flowed 
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the old church-bell, on whose former 
home no one thought; it formed the 
head and breast of the statue, which 
now stands unveiled 1n Stuttgart, before 
the old castle, upon the very spot whence 
he whom the figure represents once went 
forth suffering, to battle and strive for 
poetical grandeur and immortality,—he, 
the poor boy, the native of Marbach, the 
pupil of the famous Charles School, the 
fugitive,—Germany’s greatest and most 
immortal poet, who sang of the deliv- 
erer of Switzerland and the inspired 
Maid of Orleans! 

Years afterwards, on a glorious, sun- 
shiny day, banners floated from the 
houses and towers of royal Stuttgart, 
and bells pealed with festivity and joy. 
One bell was silent; but it glittered in 
the bright sunshine, upon the counte- 
nance of the honored one. For it was 
November 10, 1859, the hundredth anni- 
versary of the day on which the church- 
bell had rung consolation and joy to the 
suffering mother who bore, in the needy 
house, the poor son whose rich treasures 
the whole world admired and blessed,— 
the singer of all that is glorious and 
great:—/ohn Christopher Frederick von 
Schiller. 

? 

ROTHSCHILD'S SELF-RELIANCE 
‘My success has always turned upon one 
maxim,” said Nathan Rothschild to Thomas 
Buxton. ‘I said, */ canjdo what anothe 
man can,’ and so I am a match for all the 
rest of ‘em. Another advantage I had,—l 
was always an off-hand man; I made a bar- 
gain at once. When I was settled in Lon- 
don, the East India Company had eight 
hundred thousand pounds in gold to 
sell. I went to the sale and bought 
the whole of it. 1 knew the Dnke of 
Wellington musf have it. I had 
bought a great many bills of his 
atadiscount. The Government 
sent for me and said they must 
have it. When they had got it, 
they didn't know how to get it 
to Portugal, where they want- 
ed it. I undertook all that, 
and sentit through France; 
and that was the best busi- 

ness I ever did in my life. 
“It requires a great deal 
of boldness and a great deal 
of caution to make a great 
fortune; and, when you have 
got it, it requires ten times 

as much wit to keep it. If I 

should listen to one-half the 

projects proposed to me, | 
should ruin myself very 


soon.” 

* 
CONVERTED AT EVERY 
REVIVAL 

‘My friend, are you a 
Christian?” asked the min- 
ister at a revival. 

** No, sir,” was the reply. 

‘*You seem to be always 
looking toward the platform 
with great earnestness. 
hope an interest has been 
aw vakened in your heart.’ 

‘Oh, Lam just waiting to see what that 
man up there in the choir with the blonde 
moustache and the projecting teeth will 
do.” 

**Oh, my dear sir,’ said the pastor, ** you 
must not wait till your friends are convert- 
ed. You should act for yourself. You 
ought to embrace religion whether anyone 
else does so or not.” 

‘Oh, that ain't it,’ replied the other. 
** You see that man always gets religion at 
every service, and | am just layin’ low for 
him to come forward and say that he has 
had a change of heart, so that I can stand 
at the door when he :omes out and ask him 
to pay me that ten dollars he owes me, be- 
fore he has a chance to backslide.” 


> 
EN ROUTE FOR THE TOP 

“There's no use talking, sir; 
on three dollars a week. I have to support 
my mother. I couldn't geta raise fromthe 
superintendent, so I've come to tell you 
that I can't stay here unless I get more 
pay.” 

“Why, sonny,” replied Marshall Field, 
‘‘that is all we pay any of our cash-boys.”’ 

‘Can't help it, sir; I can’t live on so lit- 
tie.” 

Astonished at the bright little fellow’s 
persistence, Mr. Field continued: “I got 
less than that, even, when I started.” 

‘Well, perhaps you weren't worth any 
more,” was the quick response. 

The day was won. Here was a boy who 
was worth too much to be kept down. In 
fact, he couldn't be kept down. His salary 
was raised a dollar a week, and he was at 
once put into line for promotion. 


1 can't live 
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Nature’s Price for Realth 


your iriclination to give until your stingy 


Health is the first wealth.—EMERSON. 

VASE of exquisite beauty, found 

in a marble sarcophagus near 

Rome during the sixteenth cen- 

tury, was bought by the Duch- 

ess of Portland for ten thousand dollars, 

and loaned to the British Museum. The 

visitor is powerfully impressed with its 

matchless symmetry, but, on examining 

it closely, he sees that the surface is 

seamed with cracks, and that in some 

places, holes have been closed by a kind 

of cement. He is told that a madman 

once struck the vase with his cane, and 

broke it into ahundred pieces. The frag- 

ments were put together at great cost 

and trouble; yet the vase is practically a 
wreck. 

The world is full of men and women 
like this vase,—marred, scarred, broken, 
patched, mere shadows of their former 
selves. They look fairly well, but 
their constitutions have been broken 
by dissipation, by exposure, by over- 
work, by ignorance, by violation in 
some way of the laws of nature. Many 
of them have patched the pieces together 
by drugs, physicians, climate, or travel; 
but, like the vase, they can withstand 
no strain. Mocked by an ambition for 
success, but with no strength to attain 
it, they drag out a miserable existence. 

The result is half-done, botched work. 
The tendency of civilization has been to 
deteriorate bodily stamina. Cities are 
the graves of the physiques of our race. 
Long residence in cities lowers the type 
of physical manhood. If towns were not 
constantly recruited from the country, 
the constitutions and intellects of their 
inhabitants would rapidly decline in 
vigor. 

* * # 
Health Costs Something 

Don’t expect to have health without ef- 
fort. Nothing in this world worth any- 
thing can be had without paying for it, 
and health is the prize of constant 
struggle. 

Nature passes no act without affixing 
a penalty for its violation. Whenever 
she is outraged she will have her penal- 
ty, although it takes a life. 

She shows man the contents of her vast 
storehouse, and bids him take all he 
wants, and be welcome. But she will not 
let him keep for years what he does not 
use. Use or lose, is her motto. Every 
atom we do not utilize, this great econo- 
mist snatches from us. ‘* Whosoever 
hath, to him shall be given; and whoso- 
ever hath not, from him shall be taken 
even that which he seemeth to have.” 

If you put your arm in a sling, and do 
not use it, Nature will remove the 
muscle almost to the bone, and the arm 
will become useless, but in exact propor- 
tion to your efforts to use it again, she 
will gradually restore what she took 
away. Put your mind in the sling of 
idleness, or inactivity, and in like man- 
ner, she will remove your brain, even to 
imbecility. The blacksmith wants one 
powerful arm, and she gives it to him, 
but reduces the other. You can, if you 
will, send all the energy of your life into 
some one faculty, but all your other fac- 
ulties will starve, from lack of exercise. 

* # # 
Nature’s Revenges 

A young lady may wear tight corsets 
if she chooses, but Nature will remove 
the rose from her cheek and put pallor 
there. She will replace a clear com- 
plexion with muddy hues and sallow 
spots. She will take away the elastic 
step, the lustre from the eye. Devote 
your energies to amassing wealth; steel 
your heart against the cry of the poor 
and unfortunate; refuse to exercise 


soul shrivels to that of a miser. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of health. Like 
the manna in the wilderness, energy, 
vitality, life, and consequently power of 
accomplishment and capacity for happi- 
ness, must be gathered and preserved 
daily in order to work perfectly to a per- 
fect end. Nature always punishes 
lapses with partial decay, incapacity, or 
disease. There are no wayside inns or 
slumbering places for him who is des- 
tined to reach the goal of perfect health. 
* * 


Nature’s Laws Violated 

It is a wonder that we live at ail. We 
violate every law of our being, yet we 
expect to live to a ripe old age. What 
would you think of a man who, having 
an elegant watch delicately adjusted to 
heat and cold, should leave it on the side- 
walk with cases open on a dusty or a 
rainy day, and yet expect it to keep good 
time? What would you think of a house- 
holder who should leave the doors and 
windows of his mansion open to thieves 
and tramps, to winds and dust and rain? 
What are our bodies but timepieces made 
by an Infinite Hand, wound up w run a 
century, and so delicately adjusted to 
heat and cold that the temperature will 
not vary half a degree between the heat 
of summer and the cold of winter, wheth- 
er we live in the regions of eternal 
frost or under the burning sun of the 
tropics? A particle of dust or the slight- 
est friction will throw this wonderful 
timepiece out of order, yet we often 
leave it exposed to all the corroding ele- 
ments. We do not always keep open the 
twenty-five miles of ventilating pores in 
the skin by frequent bathing. re sel- 
dom lubricate the delicate wheels of the 
body with the oil of gladness. We ex- 
pose it to dust and cinders, colds and 
draughts, and poisonous gases. 

How careful we are to filter our water, 
air our beds, ventilate our sleeping-rooms, 
and analyze our milk. We shrink from 
contact with filth and disease. But we 
put paper colored with arsenic on our 
walls, and daily breathe its poisonous 
exhalations. We frequent theaters crowd- 
ed with human beings, many of whom 
are uncleanly and diseased. We sit for 
hours and breathe in upon fourteen hun- 
dred square feet of lung tissue the heat- 
ed, foul, and heavy air; carbonic acid 
gas from hundreds of gas burners, each 
consuming as much oxygen as six peo- 
ple; air filled with shreds of tissue ex- 
pelled from diseased lungs; poisonous 
effluvia exhaled from the bodies of peo- 
ple who rarely bathe, from clothing sel- 
dom washed, fetid breaths, and skin 
diseases in different stages of develop- 
ment. For hours we, sit in this bath of 

ison, and wonder at our headache and 
assitude next morning. 

* * * 
Stalwart Types of Manhood 

Most of the stalwart men of our large 
centers were born in the country, but 
each succeeding generation of their de- 
scendants becomes weaker. On August 
10, 1778, the American officers at West 
Point were weighed, with the following 
result :— 


Lbs. 
Gen. Washington... . .209 
SS 5 0 0 tik oi a eneaiers 0s diets 224 
ssc an ans Ow aek ied 5008. 280 
CS er oe er re re 182 
I, fC sc a dick gu paathwiss as 166 
Col. Swift... ete us GHA e o.oo 319 
Col. Michael Jackson................ 252 
Col. Henry Jackson.................. 238 
Py 212 
OS ESS ere ery 482 
Lt. Col. Humphreys................. 221 
a o's wh ec casas aus .. 225 10-11 


It will be found by jooking closely 
into the lives of these men that they 


your benevolent impulses, and see gave themselves plenty of room; that 
how Nature will continue to lessen 





they moved in wide spaces, exercised 


freely, filled their lungs with air, and 
did not abuse their digestion. 

Col. Higginson says that during our 
late war, five hundred and forty-four law- 
yers out of every thousand were disquali- 
fied for military service because of phys- 
ical disabilities. Seven hundred and 
forty-four journalists and nine hundred 
and fifty-four clergymen out of every 
thousand were unable to perform service 
for their country in the time of this great 
emergency because of physical disabili- 
ties. Only one in twenty clergymen was 
qualified. 

* * 
What Nature Exacts 

Nature’s price for health is regularity. 
We cannot safely adopt the habit of 
‘bottling up” sleep to-night for to- 
morrow night's use, or gorge our stom- 
achs at one meal because we expect to 
eat sparingly the next, or become ex- 
hausted by one walk because we propose 
not to exercise again for several days. 
Nature does nothing before her ap- 
pointed time, and any attempt to hurry 
her invariably means ultimate disaster. 
Nature takes note of all our transactions, 
physical, mental, or moral, and places 
every item promptly to our debit or 
credit. She seldom presents her bill on 
the day we violate her laws. But if we 
overdraw our account at her bank, and 
give her a mortgage on our bodies, be 
sure she will foreclose. She may loan 
us all we want; but, like Shylock, she 
will demand the last ounce of flesh. She 
rarely brings in her cancer bill before 
the victim is forty years olds. She does 
not often annoy a man with her drink 
bill until he is past his prime, and then 
presents it in the form of Bright's dis- 
ease, fatty degeneration of the heart, 
drunkard's liver, or some similar disease. 
What you pay the saloon keeper is but a 
small part of your score. You have also 
to settle with Nature, and she takes your 
health, your life. She does not excuse 
man for weakness, incompetence, or 
ignorance; she demands that he be ever 
at the top of his condition. 


~ 
Realth Pints 


“ He lives most life whoever breathes most air,” 
says Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


“IT honor health,” says Emerson, “as the first 
muse, and sleep as the condition of health.’’ 


We patch the body from the outside, hoping 
thereby to make it mentally tenab'e a little longer. 
But it is built from within. From the inner to the 
outer 1s the universal established order. 


When we are out of sorts, things grate on our 
nerves, and the most trifling annoyances assume the 
proportions of a catastrophe. It is a sure sign 
that we need rest and fresh air.—LuBBock. 


A man named Griffith died recently in Paterson, 
N. J., from excessive dosing with patent medicines. 
He indu in immense doses of a number of 
different kinds of medicine at the same time. 


If you take life oe and peacefully, intel- 
lectual exertion and free thought are to the mind 
what exercise and fresh air are to the body; they 
will prolong, not shorten, your life.—LupBock. 


Diet, health, the weather, affairs—a thousand 
things—determine your views. ‘1! knew a witty 
ysician,”’ says Emerson, *‘ who found the c 
in the biliary duct, and used to affirm that if there 
was disease in the liver, the man became a Calvin- 
ist, and if that organ was sound, he became a 

Unitarian.” 

’Tis very certain the desire of lite 

Prolongs it ; this is obvious to physicians, 

When patients, neither plagued with friends nor 


wite, 
Survive through very desperate conditions, 
Because they still can hope, nor shines the knife 
Nor shears of Atropos before their visions : 
Despair of all recovery despoils longevity, 
And makes men’s miseries of alarming ape y. 
—ByRON, 


The pursuit of science tends to longevity by its 
atmosphere of harmony and absence of the discord 
which shortens lite. The contemplation of truth 
is health-giving. Great workers, as a rule, are 
livers. Fis is especially true of philoso 
scientists and mathematicians, —as Galileo, , 
Newton, Euler and Dalton; in fact, all those who 
have dwelt upon the exact sciences, as the study of 
mathematics, seem to have escaped many of the 
ills that humanity sufiers. ‘Ihe exact sciences do 
not develop the imagination so fully, and scientists 
are less the victims of imaginary ills. 


Et te forbids gewuns im company, but, 
nevertheless, it is a beneficent, natural massage. 
A contemporary says: The muscles which move 
the lower jaw and the breathing muscles of the 
chest are the first ones used during the process of 
gaping, then the t is rounded and arched the 

tightly stretched, and the uvula raised. 
The eyes generally close tightly towards the 
termination of the yawn, the ears are raised 
po my Amy | peta amet, The Gack some- 
times in ears aural mem- 

exercised. i 


branes od = st og be es 
impossi any process a yawn. 
recently been d mended doctors that 


ot yaw six or seven times a day, and good re- 
sults will follow. It is also ed valuable in 
aaa ot the palate, sore throat, and ear- 


P 
Just an Ordinary Angel 
N all-fired hot day, marm! Goin’ 
fur?” said an old farmer, ad- 
dressing a lady who sat at his 
side in a railroad station wait- 
ing for a train. 

The lady drew away her rich silks im- 
patiently, frowning as if to say, ‘‘ You're 
out of your place, sir,” but she made no 
audible reply. 

**An all-fired hot day, I say, marm,” 
said the old man in a louder tone, sup- 
posing that she was a little deaf. ‘* Are 
you goin’ fur?) Why,” he continued, as 
no reply, was vouchsafed, ‘I'm sorry 
you're deaf, marm. How long have you 
been so?” 

‘“‘Sir,” said the lady, rising, ‘‘do you 
mean to insult me? I shall complain to 
the police,” and she swept haughtily 
from the room. 

‘*Waal, I never!" exclaimed the old 
man, as he drew out the red bandanna 
and mopped his forehead. ‘ Prctty 
tired, marm?" he continued, addressing 
a woman who had just come in, carrying 
a baby and a lot of bundles, and with 
two small children clinging.to her dress. 
‘* Are you goin’ fur?” 


‘*To Boston, sir,” was the pleasant 
reply. 

**Got to wait long?” 

‘*Two hours. Oh, children, do be 
quiet, and don’t tease mother any 
more. 


‘* Look a-here, you young shavers, and 
see what I’ve got in my own pocket,” 
and soon both children were on his 
knees eating peppermint candy, and 
listening to wonderful stories about the 
sheep and calves at home. Next he 
pulled out a string and taught them how 
to play ‘‘cat’s-cradle.” They were soon 
on the floor, happy as kittens. 

‘*Now let me take that youngster, 
marm,” he said, noticing that the baby 
wanted to be tossed all the time; ‘‘ you 
look clean beat out. I guess I can please 
him. I'm a powerful hand with babies.” 
In his big arms, the child crowed with 
delight until he fell asleep. 

**'Tain't nothin’ at all, marm,” he 
said, two hours later, as he helped the 
woman and her charges on board. 

Buyig a pint of peanuts from a little 
girl, and paying twelve cents instead of 
ten, he munched in hearty enjoyment 
until his train was called. 

**Lean right on me, marm,” he said 
to an old lady, as he took her carpet- 
bag; ‘‘ I'll see you safe through.” 

‘* All aboard!" shouted the conductor, 
and the train started. ‘' Something 
bright has gone out of this depot that 
doesn’t come in every day,” said one 
who remained,—‘‘ an honest heart.” 

* 
THEY LOVED FUN 

When Henry Ward Beecher was in Indian- 
apolis, there was a store where the different 
ministers used to drop in to hear the news 
and to try each other’s metal with a joke. 
No matter how sharp the hit was, it was 
always given and taken in a friendly spirit. 

On one occasion, Mr. Beecher, while rid- 
ing to one of the stations of his mission, 
was thrown over his horse's head in cross, 
ing a river, and was thoroughly soaked. 
The incident, of course, furnished talk for 
the habitués of the store; and, when he 
made his appearance the next day, he was 
greeted by his good friend, the Baptist 
minister,—‘tOh, ho, Beecher; glad to see 
you. Ithought you'd have to come into 
our ways at last. You've been immersed, I 
hear; you are as good as any of us now.” 
A general laugh followed this sally. ** Poh, 
poh!” was the ready response, ** my im- 
mersion was a different thing from that of 
your converts; you see, 1 was immersed by 
a horse, not by an ass." <A chorus pro- 
claimed that Beecher had got the best of 
the joke after all. 

The Methodist preacher once said to him: 
‘Well, now, Brother Beecher, what have 
you against Methodist doctrines ?” 

* Nothing, only that your converts will 

ctice them ” 
~ Practice them?” 

“Yes; you preach falling from grace, and 
your converts are always doing it witha 
vengeance.” 

- 


Agents WANTED for SUCCESS in every 
city, town and village. Attractive terms. 
Apply to The Success Co,, No. 3 Cooper 
Union, New York City. 
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too, salmon-fashion, or with head up- 
stream drifting backward with the cur- 
rent. Down the river for hours they 
went, until they noticed an angle-worm, 
of rare size and beauty, floating in an 
eddy. Quick as thought one of them 
opened his mouth and shut his teeth on 
the worm. But just as quick he felt a 
sharp pain in his mouth, and in an in- 
stant his comrades saw him rise straight 
into the air. They had often leaped out 
of the water in their games of hide-and- 
seek, but only to fall with a loud splash. 
This one, however, did not come back, 
and the others went on their course 
wondering. 


Out in the Wide, Wide World 

At the junction of the Cowlitz and the 
Columbia they were almost lost, for they 
could find no shores, and, at first, no 
bottom. Here in fhe deep current they 
met a ghastly army ot larger salmon, 
looking neither to the right nor the left, 
nor heeding the sign-language of the 
young voyagers, but swimming up- 
stream as if for their lives. By and by 
our young friends found the water grow- 
ing denser, with a most- invigorating 
flavor of salt, and twice a day it would 
turn and flow the other way. The shores 
disappeared. Crabs 
with hard shells and 
savage faces would 
confront them here 
and there; but how 
good they were when 
crushed and swallow- 
ed! Luscious squid 
were swimming 
about; and, to a 
salmon, squid are like 
ripe peaches and 
cream. There were 
great companies of 
delicate sardines and 
herring, green and silvery, and it was 
such fun to chase and capture them! 
But the great sea-lions came, with their 
huge half human faces, long thin whisk- 
ers, and blundering ways. The sea-lions 
would bite out the throat of a salmon, 
with its precious stomach full of appetiz- 
ing sardines, and then leave the rest of 
the fish to shift for itself. Soon one very 
active little salmon found himself quite 
alone; but that 
did not trouble 
him much, and 
he went on his 
way, getting 
his dinner when 
he was hungry, 
which was 
about all the 
time, and then 
eating a little 
between meals 
for his stom- 
ach’s sake. 

So it went on 
for three long 
years, when he 
had become a 
fine salmon of 
twenty-two 
pounds weight, 
shining like a 
new tin-pan, 
and with rows 
of the loveliest 
round black 
spots on his 
head and back and tail. Suddenly he 
noticed achange in the water. Spring had 
come again, and the south-lying snow- 
drifts on the Cascade Mountains were 
melting, the cold waters running down the 
mountains into the Cowlitz, the Colum- 
bia, and farout to sea, touching the gills 
of our friend the big salmon. Something 
in the taste, the smell, or the cold feeling 
seemed to stir memories long dormant, — 
of caddis-worms and young mosquitoes 


and other things he had known in child- 
hood. Exactly what he thought we can- 
not tell, but he did what every full- 
grown salmon in the ocean does when he 
feels the glacier-water once more upon 
his gills. He became a changed being. 
He turned his course straight toward the 
source of the cold water, and for the rest 
of his life never tasted a mouthful of 
food. Soon he was joined by others, and 
still others, until he was but one of a 
great army. In front were thousands 
pressing on, and behind were thousands 
more, all ascending the Columbia. Soon 
their numbers were reduced by nets and 
spears ; those who were slain on the way 
going the wide world over in cans, the 
survivors pressing on and on up the 
broad river, up the cascades, up smaller 
rivers and brooks, for nearly a thousand 
miles, to the Bitter Root Mountains in 
Idaho, a journey of six months. His 
silvery color when in the ocean disap- 
peared. His skin grew slimy, and the 
scales sank into it. His back became 
black, his sides a hectic red. He became 
poor; his back, once straight, developed 
an unsightly hump; his eyes were dark 
and sunken. His jaws grew long; his 
teeth grew longer.and projected from his 
mouth; his tail was all frayed out. But 
under a ripple or eddy, in a bed of peb- 
bles and sand, he scooped a smooth 
round place, which his companion filled 
with orange-colored eggs. These they 
covered well, and then they started to 
drift tail foremost down the stream 
again. But the work of their lives was 
done, and this time they did not reach 
the ocean. 
Repeated in Endless Succession 

The next journey was taken by their 
children, and so on in the strange life 
which Professor Jordan describes so 
fully in one of these sketches, ‘‘ The 
Story of a Salmon,” which relates to the 





“HE HAD BECOME A SALMON OF TWENTY-TWO POUNDS’ WEIGHT”’ 


life of an individual, and in ‘ The 
Salmon Family,” which tells the history 
of the whole tribe. Other sketches in 
the same line are ‘t’The Dispersion of 
Fresh-Water Fishes.” ‘‘ How the Trout 
Came to California.” and ‘Johnny 
Darters,” the bright little fishes that 
balance in a brook until a boy gets his 
careful hand all but on them, when lo! 
they appear somewhere else so in- 
stantaneously that the boy is puzzled to 
know whether they moved or not in 
charging their positions. Some two 
dozen pages are devoted to each of seven 
other subjects of equal interest. With- 
out sacrificing scientific or grammatical 
accuracy, the author has written this 
book 1n a simple, popular style which 
makes it very attractive to any bright 
boy or girl twelve years old or over. 


w 
a 
Che Gay to Keep Young 
N this bright book the author tells 
us that, to remain young, one must 
feel young, and to feel young one 
must continually feed upon new 
thoughts. Ellen Terry, Gladstone, and 
Sarah Bernhardt, who seem to have the 
ageless brightness of the stars in the 
sky, are fascinating proofs that action, 
change of thoughts and of scene, and 
mental occupation, keep one young- 
looking and attractive. 

Chauncey M. Depew says that he 
never knew a man past forty who re- 
tired from business, or the professions, 
in order to enjoy life, who lived over 
three or four years. Idleness, lack of 
familiar occupation, want of interest in 
the active affairs of the world, and in- 
trospection, make such a man dyspeptic, 
then a subject for an undertaker. Mad- 
ame De Stael said that, to resist with 
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success the frigidity of old age, one 
must keep the body, the mind, and the 
heart in parallel vigor. To do this, one 
must exercise, study, and love. Isaac 
M. Holden, at eighty, said: ‘‘I never 
stopped in for weather; whether it was 
hot or cold, I never shortened my walks. 
Open-air exercise lays the foundation of 
youth in old age. The perspiration aris- 
ing from open-air exercise is a great 
help to the kidneys, in the elimination of 
waste matter. I look on bathing as the 
education of the skin.” 


Cheerfulness and Exercise 

Those who use all the muscles of the 
body preserve a shapely form until very 
late in life. Be cheerful; sadness is the 
eighth deadly sin. Don't take life too 
seriously. Energy is youth. How a 
habit of energetic exercise keeps one 
young is indicated by the following ad- 
vertisement, which appeared in 1700, at 
Wanslead, Essex, England: ‘‘This is to 
give notice to my honored masters and 
ladies and loving friends, that Lady 
Butterfield gives a challenge to ride a 
horse, or leap a horse, or run afoot, or 
hold, with any woman in England, 
seven years younger but not a day older, 
because I won't undervalue myself, be- 
ing now seventy-four years of age.” 

Too many people age prematurely by 
settling down and planning to grow old. 
Don't expect such athing. If you want 
to soften your face and keep the wrin- 
kles away, try, instead of unguents and 
balms, a little spiritual gymnastics as 
well as mental exercises. But remem- 
ber that all your study counts for noth- 
ing unless it develops your soul. Your 
memory may be crowded with facts, yet 
you may be very ignorant. 

We are Our Own Artificers 

Every word that conveys an idea, 
either thoughtfully or thoughtlessly 
spoken, produces a vibratory effect upon 
the speaker, through the law of echo. 
Every word I speak produces an effect 
upon me, but it may produce a wider 
effect than that upon myself. It pro- 
duces an effect upon the atmosphere we 
breathe. You can never tell how far 
your word will go, but of one thing you 
may be quite sure, it will reach yourself, 
whether heard by anyone else or not. 

In short, life is activity, and through 
the higher activities of body, mind and 
soul, we can enlarge and lengthen our 
lives. 

There is a firefly in the Southern clime 
which lightens only when upon the wirg 
So is it with the soul. When once we ies., 
we darken. ¥ 


UNSURRENDERED 
HE war-ship ‘‘ Ranger,” Captain Pride, 
‘| At dawn of a stormy day espied 
A drifting vessel upon the lee, 
Dismantled, and tossing helplessly. 
Not a scrap of her canvas white was 
spread,- 
Only the foremast, black and bare, 
Crossed by a yard, as the lookout said, 
“Like a crucifix” in the murky air! 
Captain Pride with his glass stood aft,— 
‘*A pretty prize, on my word!” he laughed; 
“Put the ship on the starboard tack; 
“We'll see if yon petrel be white or black.” 
There was not a soul on the wave-swept 
deck! : 
“Ship ahoy!” cried the ‘‘Rangers’” mate. 
Silently drifted the tossing wreck 
Tow'rd the rocky shore, tow'’rd the jaws 
of fate. 
“Surrender!” the British captain cried- 
When, suddenly, up to the masthead flew 
The emblem of freedom’s joy and pride,- 
The fearless, the peerless Red, White and 
Blue! 
The mate was dumb, and the captain 
stared,— 
For there, on the deck, stood a boy, alone, 
His face defiant, his brown head bared; 
And thus he answered, with ringing tone :— 
“Surrender? Never! Though now but 1 
Remain to fight for the ship, ‘tis true ; 
So long as yon flag blows against the sky, 

I will be captain, and mate, and crew! 
The Briton wavered a moment,-—and then, 
‘By the Eternal!” he loudly cried, 

‘‘Heaven defend us from the men, 

With boys like this on the rebels’ side 
Out from the breakers the two ships bore, 
The brig with the Yankee sloop in tow ; 

The billows roared on the rocky shore; 
The foam hissed over the reefs like snow. 
But brave and high on the flying rack,— 
Prophecy that the future holds!— 
The Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack 
Bathed together their silken folds! 
—James BUCKHAM. 
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along the streets of Port Platte, 

the village at the head of a small 
harbor on thé south side of San Domin- 
go, The sun was slowly descending be- 
hind the blue peaks of the island, and 
all knew that deep darkness might 
almost instantly succeed the brief twi- 
light of the tropics. But the rapid ap- 
proach of night was forgotten in the 
general alarm; for an American frigate, 


[oa night there was a busy hum 





COMMODORE ISAAC HULL 


with all her canvas spread, was bearing 
down upon the French haven. Sud- 
denly the dreaded vessel furled her 
courses and hove to, as if to reconnoiter. 
After scanning narrowly the little an- 
chorage, however, she put about and 
set her courses again, and her ghostly 
form was soon swallowed by the gather- 
ing darkness. The people on shore 
breathed easier, but none the less they 
continued to reinforce their fort, besides 
sending soldiers on board the letter of 
marque, Sandwich, formerly a British 
packet, but then in the service of the 
French, which lay close under the guns 
of the battery, where she was receiving 
a cargo of coffee preparatory to a run for 
France. 

It was in 1800, Some four years be- 
fore, the French Government, incensed 
with the United States for making the 
Jay treaty with Great Britain and for 
electing John Adams to the presidency, 
recalled its minister and began to cap- 
ture our merchantmen. President 
Adams, however, hoped for a peaceful 
solution of the question at issue, and 
sent commissioners to Paris. Emissaries 
of Prince Talleyrand, signing the initials 
X. Y. Z.," wrote to the American en- 
voys, offering immunity to our commerce 
if the United States would bribe several 
French officials liberally. The envoys 
sent the correspondence to the President, 
who laid it before Congress. The nation 
was roused. ‘* Millions for defence; not 
one cent for tribute!"’ was the cry, and 
several very fine war-ships were built as 
rapidly as workmen could put them to- 
gether. In February, 1799, Commodore 
‘Thomas Truxtun, in the thirty-eight-gun 
frigate ‘‘Constellation,’”’ captured the 
French thirty-eight-gun ‘‘Z’ /msurgente” 
in the Caribbean Sea; and, a year later, 
just before our story opens, pursued, 
attacked and vanquished the French 
ship ‘‘La Vengeance’ of fifty-four guns. 

“Truxtun! Truxtun! ‘Za Constella- 
tion /” passed from lip to lip, with in- 
stinctive consternation, that afternoon at 
Port Platte. Night came on; the moon 
did not appear, and scudding clouds 
obscured the stars. The reveille was 
beaten at the fort, and the people retired 
to dream of their fortunate escape from 
a visit by the daring cruisers of the 
American squadron, Could they have 
pierced the darkness seaward, their self- 
complacency would have received a rude 
shock. The frigate, when she had lost 
sight of the island, came about, and, 
under full sail, stood in for the shore. 
Just then, the heavy roar of a cannon 
came booming over the water, and, one 
after another, all but the lights of the 
garrison disappeared. 

‘« Now is your time,” said Commodore 
Talbot to his first lieutenant; ** have the 
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second cutter manned, sir, and come to 
me for further orders.” Then, looking 
at the compass and observing the log 
and the surroundings, he went below. 

‘*Enter!’’ he commanded, a few min- 
utes later, in response to a knock at the 
cabin door. ‘‘ Are you ready so soon?” 
he inquired, as Lieutenant Hull stood 
before him again. 

‘* All ready, sir.” 

‘‘Then, sir,” said the commodore, 
‘* you will enter the harbor of Port Platte 
without being discovered, ascertain 
whether the craft that we saw lying 
under the guns of the fort is the ‘‘ Sand- 
wich,” and report to me.” 

** How shall I ascertain that fact with- 
out boarding her?”’ 

‘* You will know her to be the ‘‘Sand- 
wich” by the black stripes around het 
white masts, and by the shortness 
of her bowsprit. Make haste, sir, 
I have other work for you.” 

Hull withdrew, wrapped himself 
in his heavy boat cloak, gave the 
necessary orders to the officer of 
the deck, and took his place in the 
stern-sheets of the second cutter. 
‘* Shove off! Let fall! Pull cheer- 
ily, my boys!” were the orders he 
gave in quick succession, in a low 
voice; then for two hours, nothing 
was heard of him. Already a pale 
streak stretched along the eastern 
waters, and the clouds grew thinner 
and fewer, while here and therea 
star peeped out and was reflected 
by the waves below. 

‘*Boat ahoy!" challenged the 
sentinel at the gangway of the 
frigate, as the low dash of oars 
tell upon his ear. 

‘* Aye, aye!” came from the boat; 
and soon Lieutenant Hull stood 


on deck. ‘It is the *‘ Sandwich,” 
he added, saluting the waiting 
commodore. 


‘** Are you certain?” 

‘I am,sir; for I lay directly under 
the stern, and heard, through the cabin 
windows, which were open, her officers 
congratulating themselves upon the de- 
parture of the ‘‘ Constellation,” for such 
they deem this ship to be. Besides, I 
noticed her masts and bowsprit, as I 
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swept along under the guns of the fort; 
they are as you described them to be.” 

“T'll have her!" exclaimed Commo- 
dore Talbot, as he looked again at the 
harbor, which could be dimly seen 
through the haze of dawn. ‘About 
ship, sir! Set all the studding sails.” 

The frigate came swiftly about, and 
stood off tosea. Soon the studding-sails 
on both sides were spread to the crowd- 
ing breeze; and, like a mountain of 
snow, she danced along upon the bosom 
of the deep until her morning watch 
looked in vain for the blue outline of the 
Island of San Domingo. 

“Sail, O!" cried the lookout. 

‘*Where away?” asked the officer of 
the deck. 

‘*On the lee bow, sir.” 

‘Can you make her out?” 

‘*She is a sloop, sir; and shows Ameri- 
can colors.” \ 
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‘‘Hoist our ensign,” commanded the 
lieutenant. 

‘* Aye, there comes the 
nick of time,” 
had come on deck at the first hail. 
‘‘Mr. Hull, make a signal for her to run 
down aid speak us; we will at once pro- 
ceed to business.” 


The ‘‘Sally” was soon alongside. After 


Talbot had conferred with her captain, | 


the latter and his crew came aboard the 


frigate, while Lieutenant Hull, with a | 
party of seamen and marines, the latter 


led by the brave Captain Carmick, im- 
mediately repaired on board the sloop. 


It was about noon of the following | 


day when the sloop stood into the harbor 
of Port Platte. Before her lay the 
‘‘Sandwich” with her broadside bearing 
on the approach; and, at no great dis- 
tance beyond her, the battery on shore 
showed its row of black teeth. 

Hull had sent nearly all his men be- 


low; and, with a stern anchor ready, he | 


bore down, like a short-handed lubberly 
sloop, for the bows of the ‘‘ Sandwich.” 
‘*Stand by to board!” he commanded, 
in a low tone, speaking to several of his 








OLD IRONSIDES AND HER PRIZE 


most daring men, crouching under the 
bulwarks. 

‘* You will be afoul of us!" came in good 
English from the lieutenant of the ‘‘ Sand- 
wich,” who was leaning carelessly over 
the rail. 

‘‘I think I shall,” was the laconic re- 
ply. A moment later the sloop struck. 

‘“‘Let go that kedge!’’ thundered 
Hull. It was done like magic. 

‘Boarders, away!" he cried; and, 
seizing his cutlass from one of the 
marines, he crossed the gangway of the 
‘‘Sandwich,” followed by his men, and 
carried her without a struggle. 

Captain Carmick landed from the 
ship’s boats, took the battery, spiked the 
guns, and retired without losing a man. 

Wild commotion reigned on shore, but 
Hull and his men went to work with all 
their might to secure their prize. She 
had been dismantled above her deck by 
the Frenchmen, as a measure of precau- 
tion against seizure, and her guns had 
been stowed in the hold; but, before 
sunset, her royal yards were crossed, 
her guns scaled, and her new crew quar- 
tered. She got under way, with the 
American flag at her ensign-peak, and 
sailed out of the harbor. 

Evening was rapidly verging into 
night when a ship, followed by a sloop, 
bore down upon the ‘*Constitution.” 

‘‘Hail the stranger!"’ commanded 
Commodore Talbot. 

‘‘What ship is that?" shouted the 
officer of the y ting through his trumpet. 

“The United States ship Talbot; 
Isaac Hull, commander,” replied the vic- 
torious lieutenant, as he drew near 
enough to be distinguished by the officers 
of the frigate. 

«Tis Hull, by Heavens!” said the com- 
modore. ‘*’Tis a cool job well done.” 

He returned the “Sally's” captain and 
crew to their vessel, with many thanks 
and a more substantial reward, and 

-ordered Hull to spread every rag of can- 
vas on the ** Sandwich.” 

When morning dawned, the two ships 
were ploughing the foaming ocean miles 
away toward Jamaica. 


” 


‘Sally,’ in the | 
said the commodore, who | 
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We offer five advantages to the buyer of a 
| Wood Mantel which no other house can 
supply : 

A choice from over 130 different pat 
terns which we carry, ready-made, in 
our warerooms. 

The advantage of choosing from a 
side-to-side comparison of the Mantels 
themselves, instead of from a design 
on paper. 

( Immediate delivery without waste of 
time. No delay for the Mantel to be 
t made. Shipment within 24 hours. 

{ A choice of Oak, Mahogany or White 
wood on all standard designs. (Other 
! woods to order.) 

f The very lowest prices in this country 
on fine cabinet work. You are buying 
ready-made Mantels, not custom-made, 
and saving 25 to 40 per cent on the cost. 


Send for our special Catalogue of Mantels 
exclusively, with over forty plates. Sent on 
receipt of three 2-cent stamps. 


id 
Paine’s Furniture Co. 
48 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Popular Because of Merit. 
Most Durable Typewriter Made. 
Premier Buyers do Not 
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Grite for New Art Catalogue Free. 
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America and China 


pound this for Britain's Christian states- 
men to endorse:—that England should 
occupy China. He does not pretend that 
Engiand has any right to it, but ‘“‘Eng- 
land stands in great need of a naval 
base,” etc. They may well reflect on 
what Tom Corwin once told America,— 


36 
7 
oe 
Clasped Dands Across the 
: ific — 
“s Pacific 
Witson Conroy 
N the 2 f September, 1897,” 
writes Charles Denby, Jr..‘*I 
called upon the great states- 
ma ( a, Li Hung Chang, 
in t vacy of his home in 
Pekin. ‘Grand Secretary, said I, 1 am 
going to America to try to interest the 
merchants of y country more in the 


What do you think 
said the venerable 
ton my assistance. 


trade with ( 
of my idea (9 
statesman, ‘a 


Your idea is an excellent one; the trade 
between China a e United States is 
an unmixed blessing to both.’ ”’ 

Our first interest in China is that the 
latter shall have reason to change 
her favorable opinion of the United 
States ds a volent and beneficent 
nation rhe ¢ ese, in common with 


long considered 
our country nterested friend of 
all nations, the we visher of the op- 
pressed, thi f the down-trodden. 


most foreig 





that nations as well as_ individuals 
should remember the command of the 
Almighty, ‘‘ Thou shalt not covet any 
thing that is thy neighbor's.” 


What Our Missionaries Have Done 


Hewitt also chuckles over an article in 
a British treaty which has hung like a 
millstone around China's neck, adding: 
‘* Under our treaties with China we se- 
cured the right to import goods into 
China at certain ports, on _ of a 
tariff duty of five per cent. ad valorem.” 

An article, valuable both in material 
and in tone, in the ‘‘North American 
Review " of February, says: ‘Our mis- 


























THE HIGHWAY ACROSS THE PACIFIC OCEAN 


h a reputation has 





been ed Enterprise we 
have sho t never, with public 
sanction of any other peo- 


ple. 


** The Partition of China”’ 


The art Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” of Januar 398, on ‘* The Par- 
tition of ¢ 7 unnot be read by an 
American a feeling of strong 
disapprova I ptember, 1897, the 
Russian jo " Novoosti,” in an 
article on t ir, advised Russia, 
Great Brita | France, to come to 
an understa g, with a view to tbe 
partition of | a by joint occupation. 
Bismarck rgan suggested that Ger- 
many mig ‘ ymething to say con- 
cerning ( a Christian Powers, for- 
sooth!" ex ‘say, rather, 


vers Well might they 
the partition of Po- 
uvement of Hungary. 


‘Infernal P 
be so called 1 
land and the 


Just as coolly and diabolically go these 
imperial plotters to destroy a nation 
whose great f as been that it has 
believed force to be ‘‘ barbarian,” and 
that ‘* pea ‘ victories more re- 
nowned tha What says this 


Englishman, Holt S. Hallett by name? 


Like the boy e story, he ‘‘shares in 
the plu pities the man.” 
“China,” say is threatened with 


disruption, bot om within and with- 


out. It is worth a dozen Africas. With 
the basin of the Yangtse-Kiang, Kuan- 
tung, and Yunnan as our share, the re- 
mainder of Southern China might be 
taken by France, and Northern China 


might be left to 
Another Eny 


Russia and Japan.” 
lishman dares to pro- 


sionaries,—almost the first in that wide 
field, generally men of great piety and 
learning, like Morrison, Brown, Martin, 
and Williams,—did all in their power, 
as genuine men of God, to show the 
heathen that the stranger was not neces- 
sarily a public enemy, but an evangel of 
a better civilization. These men and 
their co-laborers’ have established hospi- 
tals, schools and colleges in various 
cities and provinces of the Empire, 
which are everywhere recognized by in- 
tellgent Chinamen as agencies of un- 
qualified blessing to the people. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent in this 
beneficent work, and the result is slowly 
but surely spreading the conviction that 
foreign arts and sciences are superior to 
‘fung shuey, and national supersti- 
tion.” 


Our Tradc Relations With China 


‘*So, too,” continues General Wilson, 
‘the Americans have been leaders in 
commerce and in fair and honest dealing 
with the Chinese. One of the oldest 
and most successful foreign houses ever 
founded in China was that of Russell and 
Company, which planted agencies in all 
the chief maritime cities, established 
steamboat lines on the principal rivers, 
and, for nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, was known throughout the world 
for ite enterprise and its widespread 
commercial transactions. Many other 
American houses of the highest charac- 
ter, and of scarcely less distinction, 
have been planted in the open cities, 
from Canton to New Chwang, until 
American products and manufactured 

oods are known throughout the Empire 
or their excellent quality, and the com- 


merce controlled by Americans is second 
only to that of Great Britain.” 

America has interfered only for good 
in that country. An American sailor, 
Ward, ‘‘with genius and power of the 
highest order,” broke the back of the 
‘Taiping Rebellion. Another American, 
ten years before the Japanese War, 
pointed out to Chinese statesmen their 
weakness. 


Extending American Influence 


‘* Other Americans, 1n private life, as 
well as our able chargé d’ affaires and 
consuls in China,” continues Gen. Wil- 
son, ‘‘have done much for the last 
twelve years, each in his proper sphere, 
to extend and strengthen the influence 
ot the American name, until now no 
other power on earth stands so well 
there. In their aspirations for better 
government, and in their desire for rail- 
roads and the other appliances of a 
better civilization, but for the intrigues 
and jealousies of British, French, Ger- 
man and Russian diplomatists and 
agents, for the last decade, and especi- 
ally since the war with Japan, Ameri- 
cans would have been selected as ex- 
perts in all public works, and would have 
been invited to furnish locomotives, 
rails, cars, machinery, and all sorts of 
supplies. No one knows better than the 
Chinese officials that the United States 
has no desire to despoil their country of 
its territorial possessions. But, unfor- 
tunately, the Chinese are like the rest of 
mankind, prone to withhold favors from 
their friends, in order to placate the ene- 
mies against whom they cannot defend 
themselves.” 

For the best interest of China and 
America both, as Li Hung Chang in- 
timated, our two nations should be each 
other's best neighbors and customers. 
As yet, we have hardly realized the full 
significance of that fact. 

China is twenty-five times as large as 
Japan, with ten times as large a popula- 
tion; it has 400,000,000 people. It can 
produce almost everything, has abund- 
ant copper, and 400,000 square miles of 
coal, both bituminous and anthracite. 


American Ships for the China Trade 


Mr. Denby complains that our com- 
merce with China has to be conducted 
under foreign flags. American manu- 
facturers and merchants should insist on 
American representation of their in- 
terests in China. The methods hereto- 
fore used there have been in marked 
contrast to the methods used to push the 


elsewhere. 

Gen. Wilson also earnestly suggests 
that we watch carefully and thwart any 
attempts on the part of other mations 
to secure monopolies in China, which 
would bar our equal competition for 
China trade. 

May Li Hung Chang's affirmation 
continue to be perpetually true, when 
America has increased commerce with 
China a thousand-fold,—‘‘ that the trade 
between China and the United States is 
an unmixed blessing to both!” 


THE PUNCTUATION POINTS 
“~ 1X little marks from school are we, 
Very important, all agree, 
Filled to the brim with mystery,— 
Six little marks from school. 
One little mark is round and small, 
But where it stands the voice must fall. 
At the close of a separate sentence all 
Place this littke mark from school. 
One little mark with gown a-trailing 
Holds up the voice, never failing, 
Tells you not long to pause when hailing,— 
This little mark from school. 
If out ot breath you*chance to meet 
‘Two little dots, both round and neat, 
Pause, and these tiny guardsmen greet 
These little marks from school. 
When shorter pauses are your pleasure. 


~~ 


A ts a ne nn 





One trails his sword—takes half the measure, | 


Then speeds you on to seek new treasure, 
This little mark from school. 
One little mark, ear-shaped, implies, 
“Keep up the voice—await replies.” 
To gather information tries, 
This little mark from school. 
One little mark with an exclamation 
Presents itself to your observation, 
And leaves the voice at an elevation,— 
This little mark from school. 
Six little marks! Be sure to heed us, 
Carefully study, write and read us, 
For you can never cease to need us,— 
Six little marks from school. 
—St. NIcHOLas. 
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/ A CERTAINTY 


IN MEDICINE. 
MAWALIAN CURE FUR OYSPEPSA 
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The treatment for throat and lung diseases, 
which to-day is the most popular remedy on the 
market, was discovered and given to the world by 
R. T. Booth. He now offers to the public his 
latest and most wonderful discovery— M1I-O-N A—a 
CURE for indigestion and dyspepsia. 

Mr. Booth’s position in the scientific and com- 
mercial world is a guarantee that what he offers to 
the public will be exactly as represented. 

kK. T. Booth’s MI-O-NA is not a palliative, laxa- 
tive or an artificial digestive: it is a HEALER, 
and CURES by removing all congestion and in- 
flammation and putting the entire digestive system 
in a sound, healthy condition. 

MI-O-NA, the HAWAIIAN CURE, is the only 
medicine that acts directly upon the digestive or- 
gans and NOT UPON THEIR CONTENTS. 
In this respect it differs from all other remedies 
prescribed for indigestion. 

Soda, pepsin, pancreatin and all the other pallia- 
tives never have and never can CURE a single 
case of dyspepsia. 


MI-0-NA ABSOLUTELY PREVENTS 
UNNATURAL FERMENTATION. 


The native race of Hawaii represents a grand 
trinity—height, standard weight, and perfect 
health. ‘Their fine physique and splendid healt! 
are due entirely to a perfect digestion. 

But they owe their perfect digestion to the Taro, 
a plant indigenous to Hawan, which is used as a 
vegetable. 

Mr. Booth found in the root, the part used for 
food, medicinal properties that have -an extra- 
ordinary effect upon the mucous membrane of the 
alimentary canal. They destroy irritation, remove 
congestion, allay inhammation and absolutely pre- 
vent unnatural fermentation. ‘I'he active principle 
also cause the digestive fluids to flow ina natural 
abundance; the lymphatics are kept up to the 
proper activity during the assimilation, and thus is 
created a perfect digestion. 

It was Mr. Booth who made the very important 
discovery that in 95 cases out of every 100 where 
the weight is normal there is PERFECT DIGES- 
TION AND PERFECT HEALTH. 

An interesting booklet on HOW TO GET 
WELL AND STAY WELL, together with full 
information of Mr. Booth’s great discovery relat- 


business of American manufacturers | is to HEIGHT, WEIGHT and PERFECT 


HEALTH, sent on application. Also a trial sam- 
ple of MI-O-NA free. Box of MI-O-NA at your 
druggist’s or by mail, 50 cents. Address 


RT. facvth 


“B’’ 503 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. CITY. 


tia om nent 


SUCCESS 


is typified in every 
detail of the history 


oF... Poland Spring 
The oldest, 


Most beautiful, and 
Most Successful 
American Resort 


The great remedial vir- 


DUE TO tues and permanent cu- 


F POLAND WATER 





The purest water known. 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS, 
So. Poland, Me. New York, Boston, 
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MaRCH, 


A Noble Life Ended 


In the death of Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard, the nation loses its ablest champion 
of American womanhood; the Temper- 
ance cause one of its most eloquent ad- 
vocates, and the religious press a striking 
and original personality. It is impossi- 
ble in this issue to make more than the 
mere announcement of an event which 
must sadden many hearts, and a more 
extended notice of Miss Willard's remark- 
able career will appear in Success for 
April. She had suffered from influenza 
for several weeks, and some time ago 
came to New York for treatment, The 
end came early Friday morning, Feb. 18. 


By her bedside at the Hotel Empire were 





SUCC 


first steamboat 
1807, that the first railway for passenger 
travel was only built in 1830, and that 
the first steamship crossed the Atlantic 
in 1838, and the first telegram was sent 
in 1844. Superiority of tools and ma- 
chinery implies that we have the best 
mechanics in the world. 

Nor have the gains of the Republic 
been wholly material. We have expend- 
ed six times as much for education per 
capita as Europe, and the education is no 
longer wholly literary, but branches out 
into physical, manual and moral train- 
ing, and the whole child is put to school. 
The drift of the nation is steadily to- 
ward universal compulsory education, for 
a republic is not safe and can not live 





THE LATE MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD 


her private secretary, Miss Gordon, and 
several members of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, the organization 
which she had done so much to found 
and establish. 

Among the very last products of Miss 
Willard’s pen, now forever laid down, 
were the bright, helpful and inspiring 
contributions that have appeared in the 
columns of Success, and her book, 
‘‘Occupations for Women,” was her last 
important work. 


* 
This Country of Ours 


Mary A. LIVERMORE 
LADSTONE declares that :‘Amer- 
ica has a natural base for the 


greatest continuous empire ever 

established by man,” and pre- 
dicts that ‘‘America will become the head 
servant in the great household of the 
world; the employer of all employees, 
because her service will be the most and 
the ablest.” 

To-day, our republic is the richest na- 
tion in the world, having long ago out- 
stripped England in the acquisition of 
wealth, with its two thousand years of 
history and its thousand years of civili- 
zation. In 1889, the actual wealth of the 
United Statés was declared to be $61,- 
459,000,000, exclusive of public property, 
and three billions of private property in- 
vested and owned abroad. We are on 
the outer verge of an ocean of wealth 
which no one can calculate. Our grain- 
bearing lands, when fully developed, 
will assist and enrich a thousand million 
people. Half the gold and silver used 
by the world to-day is furnished by the 
United States. [Iron ore is mined in 
twenty-three States, and our coal meas- 
ures are inexhaustible. 

It does not seem possible that the 





with an ignorant and immoral constitu- 
ency behind it, and the phenomenal 
elevation of woman, which the last half- 
century has witnessed, has given to civil- 
ization an added power of brain, spiritual 
insight and moral force, with an organ- 
ization of the humanities, to which the 
world has hitherto been a stranger. 

















The “‘ True Merit” 


SHIRTS 


Best unlaundered shirt in the market for the money 


onty 6(0 eacn 


(Easily Worth $1 Each.) 
Delivered free anywhere in the United States. 


They are made of New York Mills Muslin, 3 ply 
Union linen set-in bosoms (reinforced) ; linen neck 
and wrist bands; extra full in body, 36 inches long : 
double felled seams, patent facings and gussets, 
and collar button protector at back. 


How to Onven: 


Send us size of collar you wear and length of 
sleeve from middle of back, and state whether 
you want the shirt open back only, or open back 
and front. Enclose the amount. 60 cents each 
if unlaandered and 75c. each if laundered, 
and we will send the shirts all charges prepaid. 


ADDRESS: 
James McCreery & Co.. 
Broadway & (ith St. 
NEW YORK. 


made its trial trip in | 
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O’Neill’s. 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20TH TO 21ST STREET, NEW YORK. 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine Millinery, 
House Furnishing, Etc., Etc. 


Look for Our Catalogue 


to know, and 


of Spring Fashions 
About April 10th. 


We mail it Free to all Out-of-Town 


applicants. 


It contains all in the way of Fash- 


ion News that a woman most wants 


is profusely Ilus- 


trated throughout. 


Send us your name and address, 
and we'll send you one when they 


are ready. 


CH If you live within 100 miles of New York 


City, it will interest you, perhaps, to know that we deliver your purchases free to the railroad 
station nearest to you 


O’Neill&z and 








79 DUANE ST., N. Y. 
H. W. Beadle - - - Gen’l Agent. 
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FIRE AND BURGLAR 
PROOF SAFES. 


VAULTS AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT BOXES. 


eoee eee 


Largest Safe Works in the 
World. 


House Safes from $40 Up. 


H. W. BEADLE, Agent. 
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DIEBOLD SAFE” E LOCK C0. 





DIEBOLD SAFE AND LOCK CO., 


6th, Ave. 20th to 2sst a NEW YORK. 





" DIEBOLD ” 


e 
Round-Cornered Doors. 


79 Duane lt New York. 












GARDEN » FARM MANUAL, 
Is a Safe and Reliable Guide 


for all who wish to buy GARDEN, FARM AND FLOWER 


and all Chat is MEWEST AND LATEST to woke om pase 
if “nr write to-day Sy Eerfix'tiat 


ay —s) Dept. 74 mt 


Eos. 2 in it 


of me, | 














“AGENTS WANTED 
AT ONCE. 


Agents who desire « profitable line of goods, which 
are extensively advertised. to canvas with are wanted 
at onee for Dr Scott's Celebrated Electric Corsets. 
Brushes, Belts, Safety Razors and other goods. At 
the commissions we give you can make from $1,000 to 
$2,000 a year; send at ane 8 for our liberal terms; wo 
give exclusive territory and 
agent who works for us. 
Pall Mall Electric Ass’a, Room 23, 842 Broadway NewYork 











free samples to every | 





TRY IT - FREE 


for 9 days in your own home and 


‘nave B16 Lo 825. Neo money in 
960 henwood Machine yo —— 
<4. + 8A, $11. doets 4 
Singers | yy Ws) 
and 2] other styles All attachments F 
We pay freight. Buy from factor 
1 
Catalogue and Lay fama 
Write at once. 


Pasi SuyARedmiOi, 
USE IT -FREE 


30 days in your own home before paying 

cent in advance ; shipped anywhere,to 
lanyone,for 30 days’ test trial. We Fa 
660 White Star 
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ce 
fa use. 








free. Each machine: 


10 year. 
Consolidated 
Addres (ja full) Dept.68 2158. ben mya ~~ 
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Che Battleship “Maine” 


Blown Up while Anchored in the Bar- 
bor of Ravana 


7 REI annon startled 
f th the Ward Line 


stea f Washington,” 
anchore arbor, at 9.25 
p. m., o1 len seconds 
later, t ‘ch under 
ther " a volcano of 
nre sn ers, pieces of 
iron and 1 uman bodies, 
belched States battle- 
ship ‘* Mz e hundred feet 
away, W slowly by the 
stern, lea shattered bow 
projecting tossing waters. 
Far and the shower of 
débris, la ng the ‘‘City 


ATTLESHIP, 


Wa ndering two of 
boa é Deep dark- 
ess f ness of death to 
nore American sea- 
ym Spanish 
vars I t scene, some 
vO-s é were visible, 
struggling r. and most of 
these e Spanish and 
Americé arbor. Twenty- 
our of i rs are known 
» hay uptain, Charles 
six officers, 
two |} y-nine sailors, 
and t yn board the 
day bef V arious theories 
have be t one of the 
vorst na that has ever 
occurre Ace mut, until 
‘ off w in progress 


com] ma not be 


dl 
Che Art of Discouragement 


Hind Row It Is Practiced by the Frater- 
nity of “Cold-later Pourers” 


antity of cold 
ody must have 
back!"’ said a 


as we re- 
vessel of a 
somew! tion sailing slow- 
y out of nnocence I sup- 
posed tha the wet work of 
the artisa building the 
essel to know him 
better, I the form of 
comme ged in when 
contem] and great work, 
and that vas the de- 
signer of 
My fr fully studied the 
irt of di and there is a 
class of 1 esignated simply 
as ‘co It was most 
amusing ve the length- 
ened suffe an who first de- 
signed who first built a 
boat; of 1 ; personage who 
first pr v enterprise of 


*“ MAINE,” 





SUCCESS 


using buttons, instead of fish-bones, to 
fasten the raiment of some savage tribe. 

Warming with his theme, he would 
become quite eloquent in describing the 
long career of discouragement which 
these rash men had brought upon them- 
selves, and which, he said, to his knowl- 
edge, must have shortened their lives. 
He invented imaginary dialogues be- 
tween the unfortunate inventor, say of 
the wheel, and his particular friend, some 
eminent cold-water pourer. For, he said, 
every man has some friend to whom 
he confides his enterprises in order to 
hear the worst that can be said of them. 


Depressing Advisers 

The sayings of the chilling friend, 
probably, as he observed, ran thus: ‘‘ We 
seem to have gone on very well for thou- 
sands of years without this rolling thing. 





DESTROYED IN HAVANA HARBOR 


Your father carried burdens on his back. 
The king 1s content to be borne on men's 
shoulders. The high priest is not too 
proud to dothe same. Indeed, I ques- 
tion whether it is not irreligious to at- 
tempt to shift from men’s shoulders their 
natural burdens. 

‘‘Then, as to its succeeding,—for my 

part, I see no chance of that. How can 
it go uphill? How often you have failed 
before in other fanciful things of the 
same nature! Besides, you are losing 
your time; and the yams about your hut 
are only half planted; you will be a beg- 
gar; and itis my duty, as a friend, to 
tell you so plainly. 

‘There was Nang-Chung; what be- 
came of him? We had found fire for 
ages, in a proper way, taking a proper 
time about it, by rubbing two sticks to- 
gether. He must needs strike out fire at 
once, with iron and flint; and did he die 
in his bed? Our sacred lords saw the 
impiety of that proceeding, and very 
justly impaled the man who imitated 
heavenly powers. And, even if you 
could succeed with this new and absurd 
rolling thing, the state would be ruined. 
What would become of those who carry 
burdens on their backs? Put aside the 
vain fancies of a childish mind, and fin- 
ish the planting of your yams.” 


Prophets of Disaster 

It is really very curious to observe how, 
even 1n modern times, the arts of discour- 
agement prevail. There are men whose 
sole pretense to wisdom consists in ad- 
ministering discouragement. ‘They are 
neverataloss. They are equally ready 
to prophesy, with wonderful ingenuity, 
all possible varieties of misfortune to any 
enterprise that may be proposed; how | 
when the thing is produced, and has met 
with some success, to find a flaw in it. 

I once saw a work of art produced in 
the presence of an eminent cold-water 
pourer. He did not deny that it was 
beautiful; but he instantly fastened upon 
a small crack in it, that nobody had ob- 
served; and upon that crack he would 





dilate whenever the work was discussed 


in his presence. Indeed, he did not see the 
work, but only the crack in it. That flaw 
that little flaw—was all in all to him. 

The cold-water pourers are not all of 
one form of mind. Some are led to in- 
dulge in this recreation from genuine 
timidity. They really do fear that all 
new attempts will fail. Then, again, 
there is a sense of power and wisdom in 
prophesying evil. Moreover, it is the 
safest thing to prophesy, for hardly any- 
thing at first succeeds exactly in the way 
that it was intended to succeed. 

What Inventors Endure 

Again, there is the lack of imagination 
which gives rise to the utterance of so 
much discouragement. For an ordinary 
man, it must have been a great mental 
strain to grasp the ideas of the first pro- 
jectors of steam and gas, electric tele- 
graphs, and pain-deadening chloroform. 
The inventor is always, in the eyes of 
his fellow-men, somewhat of a madman. 

Again, there is the want of sympathy ; 
and that is, perhaps, the ruling cause in 
most men’s minds who devote themselves 
to the discouragement of others. They 
are not tender enough, or sympathetic 
enough, to appreciate all the pain they 
are giving, when, in adull plodding way, 
they lay out argument after argument to 
show that the project which the in- 
ventor has set his heart upon, will not 
succeed. 

But what inventors suffer, is only a 
small part of what mankind in general 
endure from thoughtless and unkind dis- 
couragement. Those high-souled men 
belong to the suffering class, and must 
suffer ; but it is in daily life, that the wear 
and tear of discouragement tells so much. 
Propose a small party of pleasure to an 
apt discourager, and see what he will 
make of it. It soon becomes sicklied over 
with doubt and despondency; and, at 
last, the only hope of the proposer is 
that his proposal, when realized, will not 
be an ignominious failure. All hope of 
pleasure, at least for the proposer, has 
long been out of the question. 

ARTHUR HELpPs. 
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AND WITH iT OUR MANUALO 


F VERY THING 


FOR 
THE 


GARDEN. 


LARGER «0 MORE INTERESTING 


THAN EVER. 
Toe our Manual for 1898 is larger 





than ever we know. That it will be 

found more interesting than usual we 
believe, because of the many new and novel 
features with which it may fairly be said to 
bristle. It is not a mere catalogue, but a 
book of 200 pages, size 9x11 inches. It con- 
tains over 500 engravings, mostly new; 
these are supplemented by six fullssized col- 
ored plates 4 the choicest novelties of the 
season, all bound in a cover that is both 
pleasing and original. It costs us 30 cents 
each to place a copy in your hands, but to 
give it the widest possible distribution we 
will send this magnificent manual 


FRE & 


To all who will send 10 cents (in stamps) 
to cover postage, and in addition 


OUR 


““SOuvenIT” Seed Collection 


will also be sent eos charge to all 
applicants sending 10 cents + postage for the 

anual who wil —_ where they saw 
this advertisement. 


(Peter Henderson & Co. so pa eat Se 
to ether dealers, sote procure them you p.-A.; 


PETERHENDERSON: Co 
S NEWYORK 
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vith seed of these new Roses, plants be had in 
bloom in 60 days from time of sowing. i =! at a 
time. They ee —— and flowers appear in 

clusters and in suc wy A _ a plant looks like 2 
poueee, Perfectly Tardy i en, where they 
bloom all pana In pata they bloom both summer 
and winter. From a packet of seed one will get Roses 


of various colors —white, ink, crimson, etc.—no two 
alike, and m sclty aicable and very sweet. 
Greatest CF nov . per pkt., 3 pkts. 
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All the above for 4o0c. postpaid. 


Our Great Colored Plate Catalogue 


Fleer Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
is the ‘finest ever — yd 


1 Plates, 
Mailed for  cts., a ck to any ry ex- 
jou to send us an order after getti 


LEWIS GHILBS, Fioral Park, WY. 











ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER. 
Bend 10 cents for the above Five colorsof Roses. I 


ttoshow comples of the Roses Jeet: hence 
this oar, ‘is oven M Te Grow 
” three months F with every oy ovder. 
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= r ~ mele FOR 25 L Genre. 
Star eep golden iow. Snewflake, pure 
snow white. always in bloom. Bridesmaid, the best 
pink rose, lovely Crimson Bedder, rich velvety 
crimson in } clusters. Mre. Pierpeont 

delicate shell p very fragrant. E of Ch 
ever Sioéming” P' rose. either b or climber, 
Clethilde the great garden or rose. Fran- 


ciska Kruger, coppery yellow and shades of crimson. 
BARGAINS In Flower Collections. 
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1“ Wee al Paim. 
= New GiantAster, 
white. 
1“ Verbena, mix 
a= rang felis 
Ww 
and bine. 
1 “ ButterflyOrchid, 
for Pot Culture, a 
eacoxta. hf al, suim- 
1 Pkt. Sweet Pea, scariet. | 1 Pkt. Lavender, delight- 
1 Petunia, variegate:t. ful 
7? Morning |1 “ Tokio Chrysanthe- 
1“ Callfortin Viele, 1“ Myonotin, Ng 7 
& 0) 
js flowers 2 inches. -me-nots. 
1 Balb Be 1G 2H nth Lily, Oe 
hardy; 1 Tu variegated ; ree: 


15 Packets Seeds and 20 Balls in all for ge to 
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SUCCESS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 


Edited by 
ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
SUBSCRIPTION Price: One dollar per year pay- 
able in advance: single copies poo cents 


ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION Price: Six shillings per 
year: single copies, sixpence; post free 

GERMAN SUBSCRIPTION PRICE Six marks per 
year ; single copies, So pfennige 





FRENCH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE francs per 
year: single copies, 60 centimes 

New subscriptions may begin with any number 

REMITTANCES should always be made by the 
safest method available to the sender Post 


office and Express Money Orders are safe and 


may be sent at our risk. 





CHANGE OF AppreEss. Give both your old and 
new address when you wished it changec 

fue NAME of your State, County ind Post-office 
should accompany your name when writing 


otherwise we cannot tind your name on our books. 

All correspondence should be addressed, THE 
SUCCESS COMPANY, Cooper Union, New 
York City. 


Copyright, 1898, by THE SuccCEss COMPANY 


Entered at the Post-office as second-class matter. 


forward, March ! 


A Bugle-Call to the Youth of America 
F. W. 

a ) FORWARD Voice wonder- 
ful, more than mortal, power- 

ful, vet sweet, stern with stir- 

ring inflection of courage; and 

the form of the Person, as you 

looked up to him who spoke, mayestic, 


transcendent, the Angel of the Alinighty, 


IMBODEN 





ROLL CALL 


shining of countenance, calm, vet firm 
of eye, with attitude and movement 
which told of the potent, the Omnipo- 
tent, as if all power were in that arm, 
all shelter under that wing, all terror to 
disperse enemies in his eye, all force to 
pass over and crush difficulties in his 
stride,—‘‘Jehovah, the Man of War,”— 
‘Go forward! 

‘*Go forward! Moses, who has the 
rod of power I gave thee Israel, who 
saw the ten plagues, the fetters break, 
the whip drop,—why crouch on your 
faces up, and forward ! 

Yes, through the Red Sea,—for Jeho- 
vah is with thee. Pharaoh to rear, 
mountains on flank, the roaring Red Sea 
in front,—‘*Go forward!""—not back un- 
der the past tyranny, but forward to the 
new freedom! Not back, though there 
are the lucious melons and cucumbers, 
but forward to the land of corn and wine, 
flowing with milk and honey. Not _ 
inder the regal sway, back under the 

hadow of the Pyramids, to build treas- 
ure cities for other men by the bright 
Nile waters. Forward! —there shall 
no Red Sea! Forward! and instead 
t your wailing threnody. as you crouch 
lere, you shall sing a psalm, with palms 
ind tabrets, on the other shore. 

Forward, again, through the desert. 
Che Pillar of Cloud by day and of Fire 
y night is a forward-moving Pillar. Its 
ilent command is, Move Forward. 

‘‘ By day, along the astonished lands, 

The Cloudy Pillar glided slow; 
By night, Arabia's crimsoa sands 
Returned the Fiery Column’s glow.” 


Jor young people ; : 











SUCCESS 


Like some mighty magnet, that majes- 
tic Presence of might and comfort drew 
the people to Canaan, ever ‘* forward” 
after that forward-moving Presence. 

An Age of Unexampled Movement 

‘Forward!" The sun of the Twen- 
tieth Century is sending his dawning 
rays far up into the sky of another Hun- 
dred Years. 
more replete with Divine 
vidential leadings, important truths 


No century of all time was 


pre BenCe, pro- 


grave responsibilities, and momentous 
questions than 1s the present. All activ- 
ities of human life are freighted with 
tremendous issues. The political, social, 
intellectual, scientific and 
worlds are all astir. We are assuredly 


religious 





living in an age of progress. This great | 
world of thought and power is rolling on 
with swifter speed. Advance is being 


made towards purer art and more whole- | 


some literature; progress in discovery 
and science, and rapid movements in 
new and improved inventions. Purer 
politics is being developed, cleaner legis- 
lation, a better form of government, and 





a higher type of citizenship. Christ's 
religion is extending on and rez a 
out, so that its law of Love is being felt 


Ss 
in all parts of the earth. 

Yet in this age (marked with such 
wonderful growth, both in material and 
spiritual things), there is still heard on 
all sides the command, ‘‘ Forward!” It 
comes not only to the Church, not only 
to the world of thought ond power, but 
to the zadividua/. He who creates the 
thought, produces the power, 
the forces, and 





controls 
makes all advancement 
I make special appeal to the 
young people to move on. ‘* Forward, 


march!" Progress should, of course, be 


possible. 







the aim of young or old. But why so 
many addresses to the youth of our 
land, the young people of our churches ? 

3ecause the needs of the times demand 


it. The various activities of life call for 
the brain, muscle, nerve, and virtue of 
our young people as never before. ‘*T! he 
glory of young men is their strength, 

1 


said a wise man of old. ‘I write unto | 


you because ye are strong,” says the 
beloved disciple Titus exhorts young 
women to be wise; and Paul, the faith- 
ful fighter for the faith, says, ‘‘Let no 
man despise thy youth.” 
mind, heart, life, character, soul, are 
demanded of the young men and young 
women of to-day. 
An Age of Young People 

‘‘An age of young = ‘ 
a trite and truthful saying. 
tilled with the en 
before. 


has become 


It is an age 





gies of ‘youth as never 
In any walk of life, in any ave- 
nue of trade, channel of commerce, insti 
tution of learning, any school of science, 
or art, any hall ot legislation ;—visit any 
of the haunts of the world’s pleasures, look 
upon any religious organization, and the 
life, progress and destiny of these various 
activities depend upon the young people. 
The forces for evil and good are cen- 
tered in the youth. What means the 
thorough organizing of our young people 
into societies, many and various? We 
have the Christian Citizenship League, 
the Anti-Saloon League, Luther League, 
Young People’s Christian Union, Young 
People’s Baptist Union, the Christian 
Endeavors, and the Epworth League. 
It means that there are to come victories 
such as the Church has never known, or 
defeats if derelict to the call. To these 
various organizations the command 
comes, Go forward! 

It is not only an age of young people 
and their marshé led armies; it isan age 
an age in which the 
opportunity is given for preparation, 
drill, discipline, and service. Advan- 
tages and privileges exist for fitting ones- 
self for life’s conflicts and achievements, 
such as no young poops have ever be- 
fore been blessed with; opportunities 
for usefulness rich with promise. The 
youth of to-day are determining the 
issues of coming generations. 


$60 Sewing Machines for $18, 


We sell every reliable Sewing Machine 
made. We employ no agents, pay ne 
commissions, buy for cash in large quan 
tities, which enables us to save you from 
$25 to $42 on any Sewing Machine you 
may seleet. All machines brand new, guar- 
anteed latest improved, with all attach 
ments, and warranted for 10 years, (Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded.) Our 
illustrated catalogue gives full particulars, 
and will be mailed ee Don't x, ad 
ying a machine before investigating our 


JM. HOOK & CO., 8, CINCINNATI,O. 




















ft’ pay the 
freight. 


Strength of | 





“MY DOCTOR” 
AN EMINENT SCIENTISTS WORK, 


fff I :}) n 



































The above illustration is from a painting by Eugene Bauer, the famews French artist, of Dr. Slocum, 
xpounding His Wonderful ** New Discove 


Consumption, Cough, Catarrh 
the Fashionable Diseases. 


Discovery that 


Makes These Diseases No 


Longer Feared. 


MEDICINE AND ADVICE FREE. 


His Laboratory a Mine of Health—Its Benefits 
Open to the World. 


SEND IN YOUR APPLICATION. 


There are a great many people in this world who 
are coughing, hawking and spitting themselves 
into their graves. 

Are you one of them ? 

It is by some considered FASHIONABLE to 
be sick; but when the sickness has run its course 
and the end of life is near—IS IT FASHION- 


| ABLE THEN? 








“Hope springs eternal in the human breast.” 

But hope may be too strong. 

You may hope that your cough is nothing very 
serious, that your catarrh will go when the warm 
weather comes, that consumption will spare you 
when it strikes others. 

What 1s a good name for such “hopefulness ” ? 
Carelessness? Thoughtlessness? Foolhardiness? 

It 1s better to KNOW than to HOPE. 

You can only know that you are SAFE when 
you are perfectly WELL and free from sickness. 

You can easily learn the 
wish it. 
whose advice you can obtain free, and who is giv- 
ing to those who need it free medicine to alleviate 


| their sufferings. 
Learn to be well that life may be worth living, | 


This is consumption. 
The germ that fastens on weak lungs and eats 


| them up is the consumption germ, 


way to be well, if you | 
Itis the system of aneminent scientist. | 


for disease is one of Nature’s punishments to those | 


who persist in remaining ignorant of her ways and 


rules. 

Your blood draws its hfe trom the oxygen it gets | 
in your lungs. When sick lungs cut off the supply, 
your body wastes away for lack of nourishment. 


The lung is made easy for its attack by colds, 
coughs catarrhs, and similar troubles. 

Slocum’s System, which drives all these diseases 
out of the body, builds the lungs, kills the germs, 
creates new, natural, visible LIFE in your worn-out 
body—regenerates you completely, and gives your 
system a NEW LEASE of life ina COMFORT- 
ABLE BODY-—this system, which all doctors, 
chemists and scientists are talking about, is one of 
the most valuable discoveries of the times. 

It is a result of the investigation of Koch, Pas- 
teur, Virchow, Metchnikoff—a reduction of all the 
various theoretical suggestions of these eminent 
men, by an equally eminent man, to PRACTICE. 

The Slocum System is fully explained and exem- 
plified in a new pamphlet just off the press, which 
should be read by every thinking person. 

Sent to you on application, with Three Free 
Bottles of the Doctor's New Discoveries which 
hare revolutionized the theory and practice of 
medicine. 

To obtain these valuable preparations, mention 
Success and send your name and full address to 
The Dr. Slocum Laboratory, Slocum Building, 
| New York City, when they will be sent you, on 
| the simple condition that yowemploy them for the 
reliet of suffering and do not write out of idle 
curiosity. 
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Burpee’s Best SEEDS ‘i: MILLION 





in t * a population of seventy millions, there are, R 3 we will mail ALL THE SEEDS 

of cours ‘* Bargains’’ in seeds as well as in other FO ONE DOLL A advertised on this page, and if you 

mere] » the difference in QUALITY between mention ““SucCEss,”’ will give FREE as Extra Premiums one full-size packet 

BURPEE’S Cheap Seeds”’ so largely advertised, we offer these each of both the wondertul new Dwarf Sweet Pea, Burpee’s PINK Cupid, and 
POPULAR C¢ ECTIONS, twenty-five cents each, which give as the magnificent new giant Pansy, President McKinley. 

much for the m , the quality is the BEST. tei" In all, this unequaled offer gives 36 packets for $1.00, which, if pur- 

rea i by sacrificing a profit for the chased separately, even at our low prices for 1398, would cost $3.65. We guar- 

ke of int —— Se eee ee ee eee untee that every purchaser will be more than pleased with this unusual offer, 
: ‘ . otherwise, the seeds can be returned and we will promptly refund the $1.00. 



























Bur pee’s GEM Collection. Fi Fite Nasturtiums for 25 Cts. 


0 Ten Varieties of Choicest Annual Flowers for 25 Cts. arg fay eer 


OF MADAM be NTER, 








ee unequaled ¢ contains one l- onal s t rom 
si f N ene E — 
ALYSSUM, th he ITLE GE ae x. rit MB NASTURTIL MS; ) 
§ the well-known popular Sweet Alyssum T ataful MIXE D TOM THU Mis NAS. 
Bic gga ‘yp Os URTIL MS; and wee of the popular TALL 
nSrens, | HORHGOK FAVORITES. /NASTUMTIUMS. MIXED. el 
cluding the new Comet ae sters of all col irs gg FORDHOOK F AVORITE MIX- 
j Ver a ; ‘ rag aera a rt RI OF cL AMBING NAST epee oot 
: ina ete CENTAUREA CYANUS. new! 5 st gpa rercay ; 
double, many new colors, greatly improv \ sea W reular giving complete direc- 
of the popular Baes sBut “cosmos: 
_ Ww Lape signs gio wretch wers of th 
DIANTHL SCHINE NSISRE- SELECTE D, Five Fine PANSIES for 25 Cts. 
! ytd ure reais of all ¢ nco 8 pp f 
e sweet Williar MIGNON- t flowering wt RPE E Ss bE ' iANCE 
E Tes. FORDHOOK FINE ons an un- MIXED. f giant show and 
4 mixture rh he vg large- f y . SPECT ABIL IS, a new strain 
“4 vering ees aaa f emg ee ane 
Bachet, at ‘NICOTIANA ‘AF F INKS, nye > ar cients ee 
bee fu pure whi flowers of fr PROVE D Pr ACOCK, avely tr iarine blue 
grance: PH LOX, STARRED. AND ine of daheet 
FRINGED, of all co! F MPEk ROR FREDERICK, vety-browr 
‘ POPPIE Ss FORDHOOK FAIRIES, w, and the shows ME TEOR. In all : 
and new . han f r hundred s Pansies 
: VE RBE NAL “FORDHOOK t AMOL * { t With each collection we send our cir- 
f largest flowered and ie st beautifu I eH ( Lar i} t Pans ‘ 
w VM th Ve yet developed 
we mail ten varieties a we will mail * 
For 25 Cts. ° Soaeee, with dines: (20 50Cts.nytwo 4 ; 
tions for culture printed on ea ch p wket tions ar nd one half-size packet of 4 , 
either ' ‘ f a ne Owe et Pea, & 


Burpee's PINK Cupid. or the magnificent 


Seven Superb Vegetables, all of our own 
New Giant Pansy,— 


; introduction, mailed for twenty-five cents. 


e ° * é . 

: pune \ EAGLE MELON President McKinley 
S ] sfration 
h KEEPIN ‘ AN BROWN ONION, \ 

I ew Pansy is remarka 
y color 1 pn t n 
i f tic flowers. The ground color 
RUBY PI \ 1 y wl petal 
i BURPEE'S ! ¥ hoof rich pth v t. 
# ALLHEAD \ . ABBAGE ‘ " urly ed broad edging 
r I mes absolutely true 
f ! plat ' ot Tnpact 
y TRUE DA EET Krow i he gigantie circular 
‘ t t mitindously and abundantly 
f r , Per pkt. 25ct » pkts. for $1.00, Half- 

" ' size packet 15 ets.; 2 for 25 cts. 


AICHLESS TOMATO. 


or r ONE DOLLAR 


la 
Seven Packets, 


sr U5 “3 
; For 25 (Ct t ANY FIVE Collections 
size packet (price 25 cts.) 
t = ‘ BOTH Miri ENT MCKINLEY PANSY 
. . E packets for TEN CENTS. | new dwarf Sweet 





ry BURPEE: ie ne ae, aeentaed 


lirect from this advertisement S 
, &% 


Seven Superb New Sweet Peas for 25 Cts. Seaee TOSDAVT i — Mod ware 




















7 
us it been possible to offer such A Grand Collection of Seven 
; Superb New Sweet Peas for Twenty-five cents. Al! are regular- _— FOR 
My } ning fr a ae See eer Se ee eee eee 
bg } in y, of which there are twe uty seeds in each pac sy 6 . 
i , without counting Ps ge and trouble in sending to Eng- Leading American Seed Catalogue 





= 1, it wou a have cost ¢ » dollars to have gathered together 
~ the seed contained in these Seve n Packets which are suld now for 25 cts. 
BURPEE'S BRILLIANT. yr co is 3 of a 


rich, bright erin 


Mailed FREE to Planters Everywhere. 


A handsome book of 144 pages. All about the 
BEST SEE Ds that Gee w. ‘The illustrations are 


COQUETTE. B nn beni i flo wers true to Nature, and the descriptions written at 
of clear im _— standard is PorRDHOok FARM, where we conduct the most ex- 
tensive trial grounds in Aanbiion 





BU RPEE'S “NE Ww COUNTESS. 
The flowers are of largest size and 
are a pure light la aie ten ughout. 

PRIMA DONNA. A most lovely 
shade of soft pink, of large size and 
in rm,—really ogrenl ae. 


. 

Novelties for 1898. 
Never before have so many First-class Novel- 
ties been introduced in any year. 

sides the long-keeping 


in VEGETABLES. Kscu asians ieee 








| VICTORIA. Color, soft 
4 trot Tutt New TomMatTors, each 
] 5 subtly overlaid with faint NION, we introduce THREES A 4’ 
4 purple, imparting a beautiful luster. of distinet character, the GOLDEN FAGLE MELON 
anew Perrer from Japan, an unique new Ameri- 


ANOTHER NEW ‘ECKFORD."’ 
One of the six grand Novelties, de- 
described on page 86 of BuRPEE’S 
FaRM ANNUAL, Of which American 


ean Lerreck, and offer the wonderful extra early 
wrinkled GRALUs Pas at a moderate price 
les BuRrePEE’S PINK 


In FLOWERS. Corn, which is cold in our 


seed is now offered for the first time. 
. : ‘ . kets a wer the world, we intro- 

- — Ou ced of kford’s original sealed pa 
t aw i o * Ay Me eget duce kiGut orHER NEW “WEI f PEAS, which can 
wo } povettios is g n m “ge ae a eatge in. haens alee Gane 
Money. Bolde fy oes ge ‘ Novelties we would mention the WHttk DEFIANCE 
enry kf ast season at the retai BatsaM. giant-flowered SUNtIouT and MooNLiGHt 


NastuRTIUMS, and the new PRESIDENT 
ig merit 


McKINLEY Pansy, as 
the usual Novelties, we 


In PLANTS. “* ive ¥ two of “oun own exe lusive 


Introduction. [hese are the beautiful DWARF 
GLORIOSA CANNA and the free-flowering BURBANK 
Kosre—the best of seventy-five thousand raised by 
the world-famous “ WIZARD OF HORTICULTURE,” 


price of 2s. Gd. per packet of twenty seeds. 
NEW AMERICAN SEEDLINGS. 
1 ig new strain contains some beautiful 
new colors, and has been much admired 
in E urope and America, 
25 Ct buysall the above,—Seven Superb New Sweet Peas, 
Ss. each in asenarate retai 1 packet, true to name as described, 
and mailed, postpaid, to any address in the United States or Mexico. 












FORDMOOK FARM. 


a, 
@- In the envelope containing each collection we enclose a new * 
printed leaflet, giving both Hewny Eckroap’s and the ev. Wel (6) Welruet fjURPEE & C To Keep Abreast of the Times | 


dogberres, 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., onsttees Philadelphia, Pa. ! 


fi INS’ ins : son w G w 4 NEST SWEET PEAS. . 
{uTcH instructions on How To GROW THE FINEST SWEET PEA SEED GROWERS. ail who garden, either for pleasure or profit, 


PHILADELPHIA. PA, should read BURPEE'S FARM ANNUAL, 








we will mail two collections as above, and give 
For 50 Cts. FREE one half-size packet = 15 cts.) of the which is brighter and better than ever before. 
n | New Dwarf Sweet Pea,—Burpee’s PINK Cupid. WRITE TO-DAY! and receive a copy FREE. 
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